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THE ITINERARY OF 
BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 


Critical Hebrew Text, English Translation and 
Commentary 


By MARCUS NATHAN ADLER 


The latter half of the 12th century was a tur- 
bulent period marked by the struggle for as- 
cendancy between the Cross and the Crescent. 
We are fortunate in possessing a Traveller’s 
Chronicle of one of the remarkable personal- 
ities of the age. Benjamin of Tudela, called by 
Purchas “one of the greatest travellers who 
- ever lived”, spent the years 1165-1173 in jour- 
neys through the greater part of the then 
known world: Europe, Asia and North Africa. 
He visited about 300 cities including Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Da- 
mascus, and Baghdad. He describes Arabia, 
India and even China. Benjamin was a mer- 
chant, but his object seems to have been to 
find where his co-religionists, victims of both 
the Crusades and the Moors, might find 
asylum. 

In his book Benjamin gives detailed ac- 
counts of the Jewish settlements he visited: 
their religious, political and social life, their 
synagogal affairs, sects, scholars etc. He traces 
and affords particulars of independent Jewish 
communities with self-government who owed 
no allegiance to any foreigner. The work is one 
of the most important commercial geographies 
of the Middle Ages and a unique source for the 
cultural history of the Jews of the time. 

The diary of Benjamin of Tudela record- 
ing his travels, titled Massaot Shel Rabbi Bin- 
jamin, was first printed in Constantinople 
(1543), and has since been frequently reprinted 
and translated into many languages. The best 
edition of the book was prepared by Marcus 
Adler and first appeared in 1907. Adler based his 
critical Hebrew text on three complete manus- 
cripts and two fragments. His edition super- 
seded Asher’s work (1840-1841) since he made 
use of the aforementioned mss. while Asher 
had none. Adler’s translation is a faithful ren- 
dition of the Hebrew text in modern English. 

The book includes seven facsimiles of mss., 
a map shown Benjamin’s route and indexes. 

An unaltered reprint of the 1907 edition. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. ISLAM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


THE Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela throws a flash- 
light upon one of the most interesting stages in the 
development of nations. 

The history of the civilized world from the downfall of 
the Roman Empire to the present day may be summarized 
as the struggle between Cross and Crescent, This struggle 
is characterized by a persistent ebb and flow. Mohammed 
in 622 A.D. transformed, as if by magic, a cluster of 
Bedouin tribes into a warlike people. An Arabian Empire 
was formed, which reached from the Ebro to the Indus. 
Its further advance was stemmed in the year 732, just 
a hundred years after Mohammed’s death, by Charles 
Martel, in the seven days’ battle of Tours. 

The progress of the culture of the Arabs was as rapid 
as had been that of their arms. Great cities such as Cairo 
and Bagdad were built. Commerce and manufactures 
flourished. The Jews, who enjoyed protection under the 
benign rule of the Caliphs, transmitted to the Arabs the 
learning and science of the Greeks, Schools and univer- 
sities arose in all parts of the Empire. The dark age of 
Christendom proved to be the golden age of literature for 
Jew and Arab. 

By the eleventh century, however, the Arabs had lost 
much of their martial spirit. Islam might have lost its 
ascendancy in the East had not the warlike Seljuk Turks, 
coming from the highlands of Central Asia, possessed 
themselves of the countries which, in days of old, consti- 
tuted the Persian Empire under Darius. The Seljuks 
became ready converts to Islam, and upheld the failing 
strength of the Arabs. 

It was the ill-treatment by the Seljuks of the Christian 
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pilgrims to Palestine which aroused Christian Europe and 
led to the First Crusade. The feudal system adopted by 
the Seljuks caused endless dissension among their petty 
sovereigns, called “ Atabegs”, all of whom were nominally 
vassals of the Caliph at Bagdad. Thus it came about 
that Islamism, divided against itself, offered but a poor 
resistance to the advance of the Christians. The Crusaders 
had little difficulty in making their way to Palestine. 
They captured Jerusalem, and established the Latin 
kingdom there. 

By the middle of the twelfth century Mohammedan 
power had shrunk to smaller dimensions. Not only did 
the Franks hold Palestine and all the important posts 
on the Syrian coast, but, by the capture of Lesser Armenia, 
Antioch, and Edessa, they had driven a wedge into Syria, 
and extended their conquests even beyond the Euphrates. 

At length there came a pause in the decline of Islam. 
Zengi, a powerful Seljuk Atabeg, in 1144 captured Edessa, 
the outpost of Christendom, and the Second Crusade, 
led by the Emperor Conrad of Germany and by King 
Louis VII of France, failed to effect the recapture of the’ 
fortress. Nureddin, the far-sighted son and successor of 
Zengi, and later on Saladin, a Kurd, trained at his court, 
discovered how to restore the fallen might of Islam and 
expel the Franks from Asia. A necessary preliminary step 
was to put an end to the dissensions of the Atabeg rulers. 
Nureddin did this effectually by himself annexing their 
dominions. His next step was to gain possession of Egypt, 
and thereby isolate the Latin Kingdom. Genoa, Pisa, and 
Venice, the three Italian republics who between them had 
command of the sea, were too selfish and too intent upon 
their commercial interests to interfere with the designs of 
the Saracens. The Latin king Amalric had for some years 
sought to gain a foothold in Egypt. In November, 1168, 
he led the Christian army as far as the Nile, and was 
about to seize Fostat, the old unfortified Arab metropolis 
of Egypt. The inhabitants, however, preferred to set fire to 
the city rather than that it should fall into the hands of the 
Christians. To this very day many traces may be seen in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo of this conflagration. Nured- 
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din’s army, in which Saladin held a subordinate command, 
by a timely arrival on the scene forced the Franks to 
retreat, and the Saracens were acclaimed as deliverers. 

The nominal ruler of Egypt at that time was El-Adid, 
the Fatimite Caliph, and he made Saladin his Vizier, little 
thinking that that modest officer would soon supplant 
him. So efficiently did Saladin administer the country 
that in a few months it had regained its prosperity, despite 
the five years’ devastating war which had preceded. 

At this juncture the traveller Rabbi Benjamin came to 
Egypt. Some three years earlier he had left his native 
place—Tudela, on the Ebro in the north of Spain. After 
passing through the prosperous towns which lie on the Gulf 
of Lyons, he visited Rome and South Italy. From Otranto 
he crossed over to Corfu, traversed Greece, and then came 
to Constantinople, of which he gives an interesting account. 
Very telling, for example, are the words: “ They hire from 
amongst all nations warriors called Barbarians to fight 
with the Sultan of the Seljuks; for the natives are not 
warlike, but are as women who have no strength to fight.” 
After visiting the Islands of the Aegean, as well as Rhodes 
and Cyprus, he passed on to Antioch, and followed the well- 
known southern route skirting the Mediterranean, visiting 
the important cities along the coast, all of which were 
then in the hands of the Franks. 

Having regard to the strained relations between the 
Christians and Saracens, and to the fights and forays of 
the Latin knights, we can understand that Benjamin had 
to follow a very circuitous way to enable him to visit all 
the places of note in Palestine. From Damascus, which 
was then the capital of Nureddin’s empire, he travelled 
along with safety until he reached Bagdad, the city of the 
Caliph, of whom he has much to tell. 

It is unlikely that he went far into Persia, which at 
that time was in a chaotic state, and where the Jews were 
much oppressed. From Basra, at the mouth of the Tigris, 
he probably visited the island of Kish in the Persian 
Gulf, which in the Middle Ages was a great emporium of 
commerce, and thence proceeded to Egypt by way of Aden 
and Assuan. 
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Benjamin gives us a vivid sketch of the Egypt of his 
day. Peace and plenty seemed to prevail in the country. 
This happy state of things was entirely due to the wise 
measures taken by Saladin, who, however, kept himself so 
studiously in the background, that not even his name is 
mentioned in the Itinerary. The deposition of the Fatimite 
Caliph on Friday, September 10, 1171, and his subsequent 
death, caused little stir. Saladin continued to govern 
Egypt as Nureddin’s lieutenant. In due course he made 
himself master of Barca and Tripoli; then he conquered 
Arabia Felix and the Soudan, and after Nureddin’s death 
he had no difficulty in annexing his old master’s dominions. 
The Christian nations viewed his rapidly growing power 
with natural alarm. 

About that time news had reached Europe that a powerful 
Christian king named Prester John, who reigned over 
a people coming from Central Asia, had invaded Western 
Asia and inflicted a crushing defeat upon a Moslem army. 
Pope Alexander III conceived the hope that a useful ally 
could be found in this priest-king, who would support and 
uphold the Christian dominion in Asia. He accordingly 
dispatched his physician Philip on a mission to this 
mysterious potentate to secure his help against the 
Mohammedans. The envoy never returned. 

Benjamin is one of the very few writers of the Middle 
Ages who gives us an account of these subjects of Prester 
John. They were no other than the infidels, the sons of 
Ghuz, or Kofar-al-Turak, the wild flat-nosed Mongol hordes 
from the Tartary Steppes, who, in Benjamin’s quaint lan- 
guage, “ worship the wind and live in the wilderness, who 
eat no bread and drink no wine, but feed on uncooked 
meat. They have no noses—in lieu thereof they have two 
small holes through which they breathe.” 

These were not men likely to help the Christians. 
On the contrary, as is so fully described in Benjamin’s 
Itinerary, they broke the power of Sultan Sinjar, the 
mighty Shah of Persia, who, had he been spared by the 
men of Ghuz, would have proved a serious menace to 
Saladin. 


It took Saladin somo years to consolidate his empire. 
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In 1187 he felt himself in a position to engage the Franks 
in a decisive conflict. At the battle of Tiberias, Guy, the 
Latin king, was defeated and taken prisoner. The 
Knights-Templars and Hospitalers, of whose doings at 
Jerusalem Benjamin gives us particulars, either shared the 
fate of the king or were slain in action. Jerusalem fell 
soon afterwards. Pope Alexander III roused the conscience 
of Europe, and induced the pick of chivalry to embark 
upon the Third Crusade in 1189. But the prowess of the 
Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, the gallantry of Richard I 
of England, the astuteness of Philip Augustus of France, 
were of no avail. The Fourth and Fifth Crusades were 
equally unsuccessful, and the tide of Islam’s success rose 
high. 

After Saladin’s death his empire gradually crumbled 
to pieces, and under Ghenghis Khan an invasion took place 
of hordes of Mongols and Tartars, of whom the Ghuz had 
been merely the precursors. They overran China and 
Russia, Persia, and parts of Western Asia. The effete 
Caliphate at Bagdad was overthrown, but to Islam itself 
fresh life was imparted, The rapid decline of the Mongol 
power at the end of the thirteenth century gave free scope 
to the rise of the Ottoman Turks, who had been driven 
from their haunts east of the Caspian Sea. Like their 
kinsmen the Seljuks they settled in Asia Minor, and em- 
braced the Mohammedan faith, an example which many 
Mongols followed. The converts proved trusty warriors 
to fight the cause of Islam, which gradually attained the 
zenith of success. On May 29, 1453, Constantinople was 
captured by the Turks, and an end was made of the 
Byzantine Empire. Eastern Europe was subsequently 
overrun by them, and it was not until John Sobieski 
defeated the Turks under the walls of Vienna in 1683 
that their victorious career was checked. 

Then at last the tide of Islam turned, and its fortunes 
have been ebbing ever since. At the present day little 
territory remains to them in Europe. India and Egypt are 
now subject to England; Russia has annexed Central Asia ; 
France rules Algiers and Tunis. One wonders whether 
there will be a pause in this steady decline of Islam, and 
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whether the prophetic words of Scripture will continue 
to hold good: “He will be a wild man, his hand will be 
against every man, and every man’s hand against him, 
and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren.” 

This brief consideration of the struggle between Cross 
and Crescent may serve to indicate the importance of the 
revival of Islam, which took place between the Second 
and Third Crusades, at the time when Benjamin wrote 
his Itinerary. 


Il. THE OBJECT OF BENJAMIN’S JOURNEY. 


We may ask what induced Benjamin to undertake his 
travels? What object or mission was he carrying out? 

It must be explained that the Jew in the Middle Ages was 
much given to travel. He was the Wandering Jew, who 
kept up communications between one country and another. 
He had a natural aptitude for trade and travel. His 
people were scattered to the four corners of the earth. 
As we can see from Benjamin’s Itinerary, there was scarcely 
a city of importance where Jews could not be found. In 
the sacred tongue they possessed a common language, and 
wherever they went they could rely upon a hospitable 
reception from their co-religionists. Travelling was, 
therefore, to them comparatively easy, and the bond of 
common interest always supplied a motive. Like Joseph, 
the traveller would be dispatched with the injunction: 
“I pray thee see whether it be well with thy brethren, and 
bring me word again.” 

If this was the case in times when toleration and 
protection were extended to the Jews, how much stronger 
must have grown the desire for intercommunication at 
the time of the Crusades. The most prosperous com- 
munities in Germany and the Jewish congregations that 
lay along the route to Palestine had been exterminated 
or dispersed, and even in Spain, where the Jews had 
enjoyed complete security for centuries, they were being 
pitilessly persecuted in the Moorish kingdom of Cordova. 

It is not unlikely, therefore, that Benjamin may have 
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undertaken his journey with the object of finding out 
where his expatriated brethren might find an asylum. 
It will be noted that Benjamin seems to use every effort 
to trace and to afford particulars of independent communi- 
ties of Jews, who had chiefs of their own, and owed no 
allegiance to the foreigner. 

He may have had trade and mercantile operations in 
view. He certainly dwells on matters of commercial in- 
terest with considerable detail. Probably he was actuated 
by both motives, coupled with the pious wish of making 
a pilgrimage to the land of his fathers, 

Whatever his intentions may have been, we owe Benjamin 
no small debt of gratitude for handing to posterity records 
that form a unique contribution to our knowledge of 
geography and ethnology in the Middle Ages. 


Ill. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela,” prepared 
and published by A. Asher, is the best edition of the diary 
of that traveller. The first volume appeared in 1840, and 
contained a carefully compiled Hebrew text with vowel 
points, together with an English translation and a biblio- 
graphical account. A second volume appeared in 1841 
containing elaborate notes by Asher himself and by such 
eminent scholars as Zunz and Rapoport, together with 
a valuable essay by the former on the Geographical 
Literature of the Jews and on the Geography of Palestine, 
also an Essay by Lebrecht on the Caliphate of Bagdad. 

In addition to twenty-three several reprints and trans- 
lations enumerated by Asher, various others have since 
appeared from time to time, but all of them are based 
upon the two editions of the text from which he compiled 
his work. These were the Editio Princeps, printed by 
Eliezer ben Gershon at Constantinople, 1543, and the 
Ferrara Edition of 1556, printed by Abraham Usque, the 
editor of the famous “ Jews”’ Bible in Spanish. 

Asher himself more than once deplores the fact that he 
had not a single MS. to resort to when confronted by 
doubtful or divergent readings in the texts before him. 
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I have, however, been fortunate enough to be able to trace 
and examine three complete MSS. of Benjamin’s Travels, 
as well as large fragments belonging to two other MSS., 
and these I have embodied in my present collation. The 
following is a brief description of the MSS. :— 

I. BM, a MS. in the British Museum (No. 27,089). 
It is bound up with some of Maimonides’ works, several 
Midrashic tracts, a commentary on the Hagadah by Joseph 
Gikatilia, and an extract from Abarbanel’s commentary 
on Isaiah; it forms part of the Almanzi collection, which 
curiously enough was purchased by the British Museum 
from Asher & Co. in October, 1865, some twenty years after 
Asher’s death. 

Photographs of three pages of this MS. will be found 
with the Hebrew text. With regard to the date of the 
MS., some competent judges who have seen it assign it to 
the thirteenth century, and this view has some support 
from Professor S. D. Luzzatto, who, in Steinschneider’s 
Hammazkir (vol. V, fo. 105, xvii) makes the following 
comment upon it :— 
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This MS. is the groundwork of the text I have adopted. 

2. R, or the Roman MS., in the Casanatenso library at 
Rome, and numbered No. 216 in the Catalogue Sacerdote. 
This MS. occupies the first twenty-seven leaves of Codex 
3097, which contains fifteen other treatises, among them 
a text of Eldad Hadani, all written by the same scribe, 
Tsaac of Pisa, in 5189 A.M., which corresponds with 1429- 
1430 (see Colophon at the end of the Hebrew text, 
page sy). Under my direction Dr. Griinhut, of Jerusalem, 
proceeded to Rome, and made a copy. Subsequently 
I obtained a collation of it made by the late Dr. Neubauer ; 
both have been used in preparing the notes to the text. 
Later on, after the Hebrew text had already been printed, 
I visited Rome, and on examining the MS. I found that 
a few variants had been overlooked. I had facsimiles 
made of several pages, which will be found with the 
Hebrew text. 

3. E, a MS. now in the possession of Herr Epstein of 
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Vienna, who acquired it from Halberstatim’s collection. 
The only reliable clue as to the date of this MS. is 
the license of the censor: “visto per me fra Luigi da 
Bologna Juglio 1599.” Herr Epstein considers it to have 
been written at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The MS. is on paper and in 
“Ttalian” handwriting. It contains seventy-four quarto 
pages of from 19-20 lines each. Speaking generally it is 
analogous to the edition of Ferrara, 1556, which was 
used by Asher as the groundwork of his text (Asher, p. 3), 
but the spelling of persons and places in E often differs 
from that in the text of Asher. 

4. O, in the Oppenheim collection of the Bodleian Library 
(MS. Opp. add. 8° 36; ff. 58-63; Neubauer 2425), is a 
fragment. Its first three leaves are continuous, beginning 
at p. 61 of Asher’s edition and ending at p. 73. After this 
there is a lacuna of four leaves, and the fragment, which 
recommences at p. 98 of Asher’s edition, is then continuous 
to the end of the book. The volume in which it is bound 
contains various other treatises written by the same scribe, 
and includes a fragment on Maimonides, whose death is 
mentioned as occurring in 1202, and also part of a con- 
troversy of Nachmanides which took place in 1263. 

The MS. is in Spanish Rabbinic characters, and would 
appear to have been written in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. For the collation of this and the following 
fragment I am indebted to the kindness of my friend 
Mr. A. Cowley, of Oxford. Photographs of pages of both 
MSS. will be found with the Hebrew text. 

5. B, also in the Oppenheim collection of the Bodleian 
Library (MS. Opp. add. 8°, 58; fol. 57; Neubauer 2580). 
This fragment begins at p. 50 of Asher’s edition. The date 
of this fragment is probably much later than that of O, and 
may well be as late as the eighteenth century. It appears 
to be written in an oriental hand. 

In addition to the critical text, I give a translation of the 
British Museum MS., and add brief notes thereto. I have 
purposely confined the latter to small dimensions in view 
of the fact that Asher’s notes, the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 
and the works of such writers as Graetz and others, will 
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enable the reader to acquire further information on the 
various incidents, personages, and places referred to by 
Benjamin. I would, however, especially mention a work 
by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley entitled “The Dawn of 
Modern Geography,” particularly his second volume, pub- 
lished in 1901. The frank and friendly manner in which 
the writer does justice to the merits of the Jewish traveller 
contrasts favourably with the petty and malignant com- 
ments of certain non-Jewish commentators, of which Asher 
repeatedly complains. 

It is not out of place to mention that soon after the 
publication in 1841 of the work on Benjamin by A. Asher, 
there appeared a review thereof in consecutive numbers 
of the Jewish periodical Der Orient. The articles bore 
the signature Sider, but the author proved to be Dr. Stein- 
schneider. They were among the first literary contribu- 
tions by which he became known. Although written 
sixty-five years ago his review has a freshness and a value 
which renders it well worth reading at the present day. 
The ninetieth birthday of the Nestor of Semitic literature 
was celebrated on March 30 of last year, and it afforded 
no little gratification to the writer that Dr. Steinschneider 
on that occasion accepted the dedication to him of this the 
latest contribution to the “Benjamin Literature.” The 
savant passed away on the 23rd of January last, and I 
humbly dedicate my modest work to his memory. 

I have the pleasure of expressing my thanks to the 
editors of the Jewish Quarterly Review, who have permitted 
me to reprint my articles; also to Dr. Berlin and other 
friends for their co-operation ; and to the Delegates of the 
Oxford University Press for allowing me to make use of 
the map of Western Asia in the twelfth century, which 
was designed by Professor S. Lane-Poole. 


Marcus N. ADLER. 
May 27, 1907. 


THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN OF 
TUDELA. 


HEBREW INTRODUCTION. 


THIs is the book of travels, which was compiled by Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, the son of Jonah, of the land of Navarre—his repose be in 
Paradise. 

The said Rabbi Benjamin set forth from Tudela, his native city, 
and passed through many remote countries, as is related in his book. 
In every place which he entered, he made a record of all that he saw, 
or was told of by trustworthy persons—matters not previously heard 
of in the land of Sepharad'. Also he mentions some of the sages and 
illustrious men residing in each place. He brought this book with 
him on his return to the country of Castile, in the year 4933 
(c.E. 1173)”. The said Rabbi Benjamin is a wise and understanding 


1 Tudela was called in Benjamin’s time Tuteila. Sepharad is Spain. 

2 There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the exact dates at 
which Benjamin began and completed his journey. In my opinion, 
the period can be placed within a very narrow compass. Early in his 
journey he visited Rome, where he found R. Jechiel to be the steward 
of the household of Pope Alexander. This can be no other than Pope 
Alexander III, who played so important a part in the struggle between 
King Henry II and Thomas a Becket. The German Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, supported the anti-Pope Victor IV, and in consequence 
Alexander had to leave Rome soon after his election in 1159 and before 
his consecration. He did not return to settle down permanently in Rome 
until November 23, 1165, but was forced to leave again in 1167. Conse- 
quently Benjamin must have been in Rome between the end of 1165 
and 1167. Benjamin terminated his travels by passing from Egypt to 
Sicily and Italy, then crossing the Alps and visiting Germany. In Cairo 
he found that the Fatimite Caliph was the acknowledged ruler. The 
Caliph here referred to must have been El-’Adid, who died on Monday, 
September 13, 1171—being the last of the Fatimite line. A short time 
before his death, Saladin had become the virtual ruler of Egypt, and 
had ordered the Khotba to be read in the name of the Abbaside Caliph 
el-Mostadi of Bagdad. (See the Life of Saladin, by Bohadin: Palestine 
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man, learned in the Law and the Halacha, and wherever we have 
tested his statements we have found them accurate, true to fact and 
consistent; for he is a trustworthy man. 

p-i His book commences as follows:—I journeyed first from my native 
town to the city of Saragossa?, and thence by way of the River Ebro 
to Tortosa. From there I went a journey of two days to the ancient 
city of Tarragona with its Cyclopean and Greek buildings’. The like 
thereof is not found among any of the buildings in the country of 
Sepharad. It is situated by the sea, and two days’ journey from the 
city of Barcelona, where there is a holy congregation, including sages, 
wise and illustrious men, such as R. Shesheth’, R. Shealtiel, R. Solomon, 
and R. Abraham, son of Chisdai. This is a small city and beautiful, 
lying upon the sea-coast. Merchants come thither from all quarters 

p. 2 with their wares, | from Greece, from Pisa, Genoa, Sicily, Alexandria 
in Egypt, Palestine, Africa and all its coasts. Thence it is a day and 
a half to Gerona, in which there is a small congregation of Jews *. 
A three days’ journey takes one to Narbonne, which isa city pre-eminent 
for learning; thence the Torah (Law) goes forth to all countries. 
Sages, and great and illustrious men abide here. At their head is 
R. Kalonymos, the son of the great and illustrious R. Todros of 
the seed of David, whose pedigree is established. He possesses 
hereditaments and lands given him by the ruler of the city, of which 
no man can forcibly dispossess him®. Prominent in the community 


Pilgrims’ Text Society, p. 61.) It is clear, therefore, that Benjamin's 
absence from Europe must be placed between the years 1166 and 1171. 
Benjamin on his return journey passed through Sicily when the island 
was no longer governed by a viceroy. King William II (the Good) 
attained his majority in 1169, and Benjamin’s visit took place sub- 
sequently. It will be found in the course of the narrative that not 
a single statement by Benjamin is inconsistent with this determination 
of date ; see p. 3, Nn. 4; p.9,N.2; p. 15, n. 4; p.61,n. 1; and p. 79, n. 2. 

1 Saragossa was called in Benjamin’s time Sarakosta (= Caesar-Augusta). 
Charisi, in Tachkemoni, 46, refers to some of the Rabbis. 

? The imposing ruins at Tarragona comprise prehistoric walls of 
enormous unhewn blocks of stone, as well as the remains of Roman 
aqueducts, tombs, amphitheatres, &. Here and generally in this narra- 
tive the letter R is used as an abbreviation for Rabbi. 

3 See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. VI, pp. 230 et seq.; also notes 
1 and ro at the end of vol. VI. 

* The ancient name of Gerona was Gerunda. 

5 See Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, p. 281. The 
Records of Narbonne bear evidence of sales of lands standing in the 
name of R, Kalonymos (Archives Israélites, 1861, p. 449). His ancestor, 
R. Machir, came to Europe in the time of Charlemagne. 
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is R, Abraham !, head of the Academy: also R. Machir and R. Judah, 
and many other distinguished scholars. At the present day 300 Jews 
are there. 

Thence it is four parasangs® to the city of Beziers, where there is 
a congregation of learned men. At their head is R. Solomon Chalafta, 
R. Joseph, and R. Nethanel. Thence it is two days to Har Gaash 
which is called Montpellier. This is a place well situated for 
commerce. | It is about a parasang from the sea, and men come for p. 3 
business there from all quarters, from Edom, Ishmael, the land of 
Algarve*®, Lombardy, the dominion of Rome the Great, from ali the 
land of Egypt, Palestine, Greece, France, Asia and England. People 
of all nations are found there doing business through the medium 
of the Genoese and Pisans. In the city there are scholars of great 
eminence, at their head being R. Reuben, son of Todros, R. Nathan, 
son of Zechariah, and R. Samuel, their chief rabbi, also R. Solomon 
and R. Mordecai. They have among them houses of learning devoted 
to the study of the Talmud. Among the community are men both 
rich and charitable, who lend a helping hand to all that come 
to them. 

From Montpellier it is four parasangs to Lunel, in which there 
is a congregation of Israelites, who study the Law day and night. 
Here lived Rabbenu Meshullam the great rabbi, since deceased, and 
his five sons, who are wise, great and wealthy, namely: R. Joseph, 
R. Isaac, R. Jacob, R. Aaron, and R. Asher, the recluse, who dwells 
apart from the world; he pores over his books day and night, fasts 
periodically and abstains from all meat*. | He is a great scholar of p. 4 
the Talmud. At Lunel live also their brother-in-law R. Moses, the 
chief rabbi, R. Samuel the elder’, R. Ulsarnu, R. Solomon Hacohen, 
and R. Judah the Physician, the son of Tibbon, the Sephardi. The 
students that come from distant lands to learn the Law are taught, 
boarded, lodged and clothed by the congregation, so long as they 
attend the house of study. The community has wise, understanding 
and saintly men of great benevolence, who lend a helping hand to all 


1 R, Abraham ben Isaac (Rabad IL) was author of the Rabbinic code 
Ha-Eshkol, and was one of the intermediaries between the Talmudists of 
France and the Scholars of Spain. He died 1178. 

2 A parasang is about 3? English miles, and the distance from Narbonne 
to Beziers is correctly given. 10 parasangs make a day’s journey. 

3 The King of Portugal is even now styled King of the Algarves. 

* Cf. Graetz, VI, p. 240, also Joseph Jacob’s Angevin Jews, p. 111. R, Asher 
was one of a group of pious Rabbis known as Perushim—who might be 
styled Jewish monks. His father, Rabbenu Meshullam, died 1170, 

5 He is referred to in Tosafoth Temurah, fol. 12a and b. 
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their brethren both far and near. The congregation consists of 
about 300 Jews—may the Lord preserve them. 

From there it is two parasangs to Posquiéres, which is a large place 
containing about forty Jews, with an Academy under the auspices 
of the great Rabbi, R. Abraham, son of David, of blessed memory, 
an energetic and wise man, great as a talmudical authority’. People 
come to him from a distance to learn the Law at his lips, and 
they find rest in his house, and he teaches them. Of those who are 

p. 5 without means he | also pays the expenses, for he is very rich. The 
munificent R. Joseph, son of Menachem, also dwells here, and 
R. Benveniste, R. Benjamin, R. Abraham and R. Isaac, son of R. Meir 
of blessed memory. Thence it is four parasangs to the suburb (Ghetto ?) 
Bourg de St. Gilles, in which place there are about a hundred Jews. 
Wise men abide there; at their head being R. Isaac, son of Jacob, 
R. Abraham, son of Judah, R. Eleazar, R. Jacob, R. Isaac, R. Moses 
and R. Jacob, son of rabbi Levi of blessed memory. This isa place of 
pilgrimage of the Gentiles who come hither from the ends of the 
earth. It is only three miles from the sea, and is situated upon the 
great River Rhone, which flows through the whole land of Provence. 
Here dwells the illustrious R. Abba Mari, son of the late R. Isaac ; 
he is the bailiff of Count Raymond *. 

Thence it is three parasangs to the city of Arles, which has 
about 200 Israelites, at their head being R. Moses, R. Tobias, 

p. 6 R. Isaiah, R. Solomon, the chief rabbi R. Nathan, and R. | Abba Mari, 
since deceased $, 

From there it is two days’ journey to Marseilles‘, which is a city of 
princely and wise citizens, possessing two congregations with about 
300 Jews. One congregation dwells below on the shore by the sea, the 


* This eminent Talmudist, known as the Rabad, was son-in-law of the 
R. Abraham of Narbonne before referred to. See Graetz, VI, 243. 

* The Abbey of St. Aegidius was much resorted to in the Middle Ages. 
The Jews of Beaucaire, and the neighbourhood, enjoyed the patronage 
of Raymond V, Count of Toulouse, called by the Troubadour poets ‘‘the 
good Duke.” See Graetz, VI, note 1, p. gor. It is impossible to enlarge 
in these notes upon the several Jewish scholars referred to by Benjamin. 
An interesting article by Professor Israel Levi on the ‘‘ Jews in Mediaeval 
France,” and other articles, in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, also Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, might be consulted with advantage. 

° The BM. MS. calls R. Abba Mari dead, which statement, unless 
qualified, as in a few other instances, by the insertion of the word 
“since,” would be unintelligible. 

* Asher’s Text and Epstein’s MS. give the distance between Arles and 
Marseilles as three days’ journey. The actual distance is about fifty-three 
English miles. Probably the Roman roads were still in use. 
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other is in the castle above. They form a great academy of learned 
men, amongst them being R. Simeon, R. Solomon, R. Isaac, son of 
Abba Mari?, R. Simeon, son of Antoli, and R. Jacob his brother; also 
R. Libero. These persons are at the head of the upper academy. 
At the head of the congregation below are R. Jacob Purpis*, a wealthy 
man, and R. Abraham, son of R. Meir, his son-in-law, and R. Isaac, 
son of the late R. Meir. It is a very busy city upon the sea-coast. 

From Marseilles one can take ship and in four days reach Genoa, 
which is also upon the sea. Here live two Jews, R. Samuel, son of 
Salim, and his brother, from the city of Ceuta, both of them good men. 
The city is surrounded by a wall, and the inhabitants are not governed 
by any king, but by judges whom they appoint at their pleasure. 
Each | householder has a tower to his house, and at times of strife they P- 7 
fight from the tops of the towers with each other. They have com- 
mand of the sea. They build ships which they call galleys, and make 
predatory attacks upon Edom and Ishmadl and the land of Greece 
as far as Sicily, and they bring back to Ganon spoils from all these 
places. They are constantly at war with the men of Pisa. Between 
them and the Pisans there is a distance of two days’ journey. 

Pisa is a very great city, with about 10,000 turreted houses for 
battle at times of strife, All its inhabitants are mighty men. They 
possess neither king nor prince to govern them, but only the judges 
appointed by themselves. In this city are about twenty Jews, at 
their head being R. Moses, R. Chayim, and R. Joseph. The city is 
not surrounded by a wall. It is about six miles from the sea; the river 
which flows through the city provides it with ingress and egress 
for ships. 

From Pisa it is four parasangs to the city of Lucca, which is the 
beginning of the frontier of Lombardy. In the city of Lucca are 
about forty Jews. It is a large place, and at the head of the Jews are 
R. David, R. Samuel, and R. | Jacob. p. 8 

Thence it is six days’ journey to the great city of Rome. Rome 
is the head of the kingdoms of Christendom, and contains about 
200 Jews, who occupy an honourable position and pay no tribute, 
and amongst them are officials of the Pope Alexander, the spiritual 
head of all Christendom. Great scholars reside here, at the head 
of them being R. Daniel, the chief rabbi, and R. Jechiel, an 


1 R. Isaac, son of Abba Mari, is the celebrated author of ‘‘ Baal 
Haittur”; he wrote this work at Marseilles, 1179. It is doubtful 
whether he was the son of Count Raymond’s bailiff. 

2 His full name is R. Jacob Perpignano. See Graetz, VI, note 1, p. 399. 
@yrhe meaning of course is that the Genoese pillage Christian and 
Mohammedan places alike. 
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official of the Pope’. He is a handsome young man of intelligence 
and wisdom, and he has the entry of the Pope’s palace; for he is the 
steward of his house and of all that he has. He is a grandson of 
R. Nathan, who composed the Aruch? and its commentaries. Other 
scholars are R. Joab, son of the chief rabbi R. Solomon, R. Menachem, 
head of the academy, R. Jechiel, who lives in Trastevere, and 
R. Benjamin, son of R. Shabbethai of blessed memory. Rome is 
divided into two parts by the River Tiber. In the one part is the 
great church which they call St. Peter’s of Rome. The great Palace of 
Julius Caesar was also in Rome’. There are many wonderful struc- 
p. 9 tures in the city, | different from any others in the world. Including 
both its inhabited and ruined parts, Rome is about twenty-four miles 
in circumference. In the midst thereof‘ there are eighty palaces 
belonging to eighty kings who lived there, each called Imperator, 
commencing from King Tarquinius down to Nero and Tiberius, who 
lived at the time of Jesus the Nazarene, ending with Pepin, who 


freed th harad from Islam, and was father of Charle- 
magne. 


There is a palace outside Rome (said to be of Titus). The Consul 
and his 300 Senators treated him with disfavour, because he failed to 
take Jerusalem till after three years, though they had bidden him to 
capture it within two°. 

In Rome is also the palace of Vespasianus, a great and very strong 
building ; also the Colosseum °, in which edifice there are 365 sections, 


1 See Dr. H. Berliner’s work Die Geschichte der Juden in Rom. His 
derivation of the Hebrew word used for Pope, .y>\x from Peter, is 
questionable. It is the Greek énipopos. See Talmud, Aboda Zarah, 11 a, 

? The great work alluded to is the Talmudical Dictionary, completed in 
1ro1. See Graetz, VI, p. 28r. 

$’ The palace of the Caesars on the Palatine Hill is no doubt here 
referred to. 

* sna, quoted by E and Asher, is a corrupt reading for m>)n1. 

5 This is Josippon’s story. Benjamin occasionally embodies in his 
work fantastic legends told him, or recorded by his predecessors. 
His authorities lived in the darkest period of the Middle Ages. Josippon, 
Book I, Chap. iv, speaks of 320 senators. I have followed Breithaupt, 
and rendered ww ‘‘ consul.” 

6 Having regard to the various readings, it is possible that the Thermae 
of Diocletian or more probably the Flavian amphitheatre, which early 
in the Middle Ages began to be called the Colosseum, is here referred to. 
It had four stories, each floor composed of arcades containing eighty 
separate compartments, making 320 in all. Our author in the course of 
his narrative speaks more than once of buildings erected on a uniform 
plan corresponding with the days of the year. 
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according to the days of the solar year; and the circumference of 
these palaces is three miles. There were battles fought here in olden 
times, and in the palace more than 100,000 men were slain, and there 
their bones remain piled up to the present day. The king caused to 
be engraved | a representation of the battle and of the forces on either 
side facing one another, both warriors and horses, all in marble, to 
exhibit to the world the war of the days of old. 

In Rome there is a cave which runs underground, and catacombs 
of King Tarmal Galsin and his royal consort who are to be found 
there, seated upon their thrones, and with them about a hundred 
royal personages. They are all embalmed and preserved to this day. 
In the church of St. John in the Lateran there are two bronze 
columns taken from the Temple, the handiwork of King Solomon, 
each column being engraved ‘‘Solomon the son of David.” The Jews 
of Rome told me that every year upon the gth of Ab they found the 
columns exuding moisture like water. There also is the cave where 
Titus the son of Vespasianus stored the Temple vessels which he 
brought from Jerusalem. There is also a cave in a hill on one bank 
of the River Tiber where are the graves of the ten martyrs‘. In front 
of St. John in the Lateran there are statues of | Samson in marble, 
with a spear in his hand, and of Absalom the son of King David, and 
another of Constantinus the Great, who built Constantinople and after 
whom it was called. The last-named statue is of bronze, the horse 
being overlaid with gold 2. Many other edifices are there, and remark- 
able sights beyond enumeration. 

From Rome it is four days to Capua, the large town which 
King Capys built. It is a fine city, but its water is bad, and the 
country is fever-stricken*. About 300 Jews live there, among them 
great scholars and esteemed persons, at their heads being R. Conso, 
his brother R. Israel, R. Zaken and the chief rabbi R. David, since 
deceased. They call this district the Principality. 


1 J. Heilprin, the author of Seder Hadoroth (Warsaw, 1897 edition, p. 157) 
as wellas Zunz, appear to have here fallen into error, assuming as they do 
that Benjamin refers to the ten teachers of the Mishna, R. Gamaliel, 
R. Akiba and the other sages who suffered martyrdom in Palestine at 
the hands of the Roman Emperors. The ten martyrs here alluded to 
are those referred to in the Preface to Hakemoni, published by Geiger in 
oon xn, Berlin, 1840, and oven 70, Berlin edition, fols. 151-2 7 
PEI ap INP y2 Pam dyA7 bean 4a Ion 49 54s DIM ON DPI Mwy 
yom MW awe 4 NET 4 OM 4095 pa AT bee SY OR 4 ba 9 
ayo ond 5% Da yA opm) bapAows OOM DPD ew 4) OY 4M) PIE 
x. Rome, as so many other cities, had its own martyrs. 

3 This is the statue of Marcus Aurelius now before the Capitol. 

3 Even in Benjamin’s time the Campagna was noted for malaria. 
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From there one goes to Pozzuoli which is called Sorrento the Great, 
Vf ( built by Zur, son_of Had when he fled in fear_o 
king. (The sea has risen and covered the city from its two sides, and 
at the present day one can still see the markets and towers which 
stood in the midst of the city’. A spring issues forth from beneath 
p.12 the ground containing the oil which is called petroleum. | People 
collect it from the surface of the water and use it medicinally. 
There are also hot-water springs to the number of about twenty, 
which issue from the ground and are situated near the sea, and every 
man who has any disease can go and bathe in them and get cured. 
All the afflicted of Lombardy visit it in the summer-time for that 
purpose. 
From this place a man can travel fifteen miles along a road under 
the mountains, a , a work executed by King Romulus who built the city* 
of Rome. He was prompted to this by fear of King David and Joab ) 


\ (his general’, {He built fortifications both upon the mountains and 
below the mountains reaching as far as the city of Naples. Naples 
is a very strong city, lying upon the sea-board, and was founded by 
the Greeks. About 500 Jews live here, amongst them R. Hezekiah, 
R. Shallum, R. Elijah Hacohen and R. Isaac of Har Napus, the chief 
rabbi of blessed memory. 

Thence one proceeds by sea to the city of Salerno, where the Chris- 

tians have a school of medicine. About 600 Jews dwell there. Among 

p. 13 the scholars are R. Judah, son of R. Isaac, the son of | Melchizedek, the 
great Rabbi’, who came from the city of Siponto; also R. Solomon 

(the Cohen), R. Elijah the Greek, R. Abraham Narboni, and R. Hamon 

It is a city with walls upon the land side, the other side bordering on 


1 Professor Ray Lankester, in a lecture given on Dec. 29, 1903, at the 
Royal Institution, illustrated changes in the disposition of land and 
water by pointing to the identical ruined Temple referred to by Benjamin. 
It now stands high above the sea, and did so in the second and third 
centuries of the present era, but in the eighth and ninth centuries was 
so low, owing to the sinking of the land, that the lower parts of its marble 
pillars stood in the sea, and sea-shells grew in the crevices. 

? Josippon gives these legends in Book I, chaps. iii and iv, when speak- 
ing of Zur, whom he associates with Sorrento. Benjamin had few other 
sources of information. In the immediate neighbourhood of Pozzuoli 
is Solfatara, where sulphur is found. A destructive eruption from the 
crater took place in 1198. Hot springs abound, and the baths at Bagnoli 
are much frequented to the present day. The underground road is the 
Piedi grotta of Posilipo, constructed by Augustus. 

* R. Isaac, the father of R. Judah, must be the “ Greek Locust” against 
whom Ibn Ezra directed his satire when visiting Salerno some twenty 
years before R. Benjamin. See Graetz, VI, p. 441. 
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the sea, and there is a very strong castle on the summit of the hill. 
Thence it is half a day’s journey to Amalfi, where there are about 
twenty Jews, amongst them R. Hananel, the physician, R. Elisha, 
and Abu-al-gir, the prince. The inhabitants of the place are mer- 
chants engaged in trade, who do not sow or reap, because they 
dwell upon high hills and lofty crags, but buy everything for money. 
Nevertheless, they have an abundance of fruit, for it is a land of 
vineyards and olives, of gardens and plantations, and no one can go 
to war with them. 

Thence it is a day's journey to Benevento, which is a city situated 
between the sea-coast and a mountain, and possessing a community of 
about 200 Jews. At their head are R. Kalonymus, R. Zarach, and 
R. Abraham. From there it is two days’ journey to Melfi in the 
country of Apulia, which is the land of Pul!, where about 200 | Jews p. 14 
reside, at their head being R. Achimaaz, R. Nathan, and R. Isaac. 
From Melfi it is about a day’s journey to Ascoli, where there are 
about forty Jews, at their head being R. Consoli, R. Zemach, his 
son-in-law, and R. Joseph. From there it takes two days to Trani 
on the sea, where all the pilgrims gather to go to Jerusalem; for the 
port is a convenient one. A community of about 200 Israelites is 
there, at their head being R. Elijah, R. Nathan, the expounder, and 
R. Jacob. It is a great and beautiful city. 

From there it is a day’s journey to Colo di Bari, which is the 
great city which King William of Sicily destroyed. Neither Jews 
nor Gentiles live there at the present day in consequence of its destruc- 
tion. Thence it is a day and a half to Taranto, which is under the 
government of Calabria, the inhabitants of which are Greek®. It is 
a large city, and contains about 300 Jews, some of them men of 
learning, and at their head are R. Meir, R. Nathan, and R. Israel. 

From Taranto it is a day’s journey to Brindisi, which is on the sea 
coast. | About ten Jews, who are dyers, reside here. It is two days’ p. 15 
journey to Otranto, which is on the coast of the Greek sea. Here are 
about 500 Jews, at the head of them being R. Menachem, R. Caleb, 


1 Cf. Isaiah Ixvi. 19. 

2 This city was destroyed by William the Bad in 1156. It was ordered 
to be restored by William the Good in 1169, so that Benjamin must have 
visited Bari before that date. See p. 79, note 2. We have here another 
clue as to the date of Benjamin’s travels. 

8 See H. M. Adler’s article on Jews in Southern Italy, J.Q.R., XIV, p. 111. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. lvi, describing the 
reconquest of the southern provinces of Italy by the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel, 1155, says: ‘‘The natives of Calabria were still attached to the 
Greek language and worship.” 
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R. Meir, and R. Mali. From Otranto it is a voyage of two days to 
Corfu, where only one Jew of the name of R. Joseph lives, and here 
ends the kingdom of Sicily. 

Thence it is two days’ voyage to the land of Larta (Arta), which 
is the beginning of the dominions of Emanuel, Sovereign of the 
Greeks. It is a place containing about 100 Jews, at their head 
being R. Shelachiah and R. Hercules. From there it is two days 
to Aphilon (Achelous) ?, a place in which reside about thirty Jews, at 
their head being R. Sabbattai. From there it takes half a day to 
Anatolica, which is situated on an arm of the sea’. 

From there it takes a day to Patras, which is the city which 
Antipater®, King of the Greeks, built. He was one of the four 
successors of King Alexander. In the city there are several large old 

p. 16 buildings, and about fifty | Jews live here, at their head being R. Isaac, 
R. Jacob, and R. Samuel. Half a day’s journey by way of the sea takes 
one to Kifto (Lepanto) ‘, where there are about 100 Jews, who live on 
the sea-coast ; at their head are R. Guri, R. Shallum, and R. Abraham. 
From there it is a journey of a day and a half to Crissa, where about 
200 Jews live agart. They sow and reap on their own land; at their 
head are R. Solomon, R. Chayim, and R. Jedaiah. From there it is 
three days’ journey to the capital city of Corinth; here are about 300 
Jews, at their head being R. Leon, R. Jacob, and R. Hezekiah. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to the great city of Thebes, where 
there are about 2,000 Jews. They are the most skilled artificers 
in silk and purple cloth throughout Greece. They have scholars 
learned in the Mishnah and the Talmud, and other prominent men, 
and at their head are the chief rabbi R. Kuti and his brother 
R. Moses, as well as R. Chiyah, R. Elijah Tirutot, and R. Joktan ; 
and there are none like them in the land of the Greeks, except in the 

p. 17 city | of Constantinople. From Thebes it is a day’s journey to Egripo®, 
which is a large city upon the sea-coast, where merchants come from 
every quarter. About 200 Jews live there, at their head being 
R. Elijah Psalteri, R. Emanuel, and R. Caleb. 

From there it takes a day to Jabustrisa, which is a city upon the 
sea-coast with about 100 Jews, at their head being R. Joseph, 


1 The river Achelous falls into the Ionian Sea opposite to Ithaca. 

? Anatolica is now known as Aetolicum. 

* Patras, the ancient Patrae, was founded long before the time of 
Antipater. Josippon, II, chap. xxiii, is again the questionable authority 
on which Benjamin relied. 

* Lepanto in the early Middle Ages was called Naupactus or Epacto, 
and to reach it from Patras the Gulf of Corinth had to be crossed. 

° Chalcis, the capital of Euboea or Negroponte, is even now called 
Egripo. It is situated on the Straits of Euripus. 
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R. Elazar, R. Isaac, R. Samuel, and R. Nethaniah. From there it is 
a day’s journey to Rabonica, where there are about 100 Jews, at their 
head being R. Joseph, R. Elazar, and R. Isaac. 

From there it is a day’s journey to Sinon Potamo, where there are 
abgu at their head being R. Solomon and R. Jacob 
The city is situated at the foot of the hills of Wallachia. The nation 
called Wallachians live in those mountains. They are as swift as 
inds, and they sweep down from the mountains to despoil and ravage 
he land of Greece. No man can go up and do batt’e against them, 
nd no king can rule over them. They do not hold fast to the faith 
f the Nazarenes, but give themselves Jewish names. | Some people p. 
ay that they are Jews, and, in fact, they call the Jews their brethren, 
nd when they meet with them, though they rob them, they refrain 
i they kill the Greeks. They are altogether 


From there it is two days’ journey to Gardiki, which is in ruins 
and contains but a few Greeks and Jews. From there it is two 
days’ journey to Armylo, which is a large city on the sea, inhabited 
by Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, and all the merchants who come there; 
it is an extensive place, and contains about 4oo Jews. At their 
head are the chief rabbi R. Shiloh Lombardo, R. Joseph, the warden, 
and R. Solomon, the leading man. Thence it is a day’s journey to 
Vissena, where there are about 100 Jews, at their head being the 
chief rabbi R. Sabbattai, R. Solomon, and R. Jacob. 

From there it is two days’ voyage to the city of Salonica, built by 
King Seleucus, one of the four successors who followed after King 
Alexander. Itis avery large city, with about 500 Jews, including the 
chief rabbi R. Samuel and his sons, who are scholars. | He is appointed p. 19 
by the king as head of the Jews. There is also R. Sabbattai, his 
son-in-law, R. Elijah, and R. Michael. The Jews are oppressed, and 
live by silk-weaving. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Demetrizi, with about fifty Jews. 
In this place live R. Isaiah, R. Machir, and R. Alib. Thence it is 
two days to Drama, where there are about 140 Jews, at the head of 
them being R. Michael and R. Joseph. From there it is one day’s 
journey to Christopoli, where about twenty Jews live. 

A three days’ voyage brings one to Abydos, which is upon an arm 
of the sea which flows between the mountains, and after a five days’ 


journey the great town of antinople is reached. It is the 
capital of, whole land of Javan,)which is called Greece. Here is 
the residence of the King Emanuel the Emperor. Twelve ministers 


1 Some twenty years later the Wallachians were in open revolt and 
became independent of the Byzantine Empire. Gibbon, chap. lx. 
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are under him, each of whom has a palace in Constantinople and 
possesses castles and cities; they rule all the land. At their head 
is the King Hipparchus, the second in command is the Megas 
Domesticus, the third Dominus, and the fourth | is Megas Ducas, and 
the fifth is Oeconomus Megalus; the others bear names like these’. 
The circumference of the city of Constantinople is eighteen miles ; 
half of it is surrounded by the sea, and half by land, and it is situated 
upon two arms of the sea, one coming from the sea of Russia, and 
one from the sea of Sepharad. 

All sorts of merchants come here from the land of Babylon, from 
the land of Shinar, from Persia, Media, and all the sovereignty of 
the land of Egypt, from the land of Canaan, and the empire of Russia’, 
from Hungaria, Patzinakia*, Khazaria*, and the land of Lombardy 
and Sepharad. It is a busy city, and merchants come to it from 
every country by sea or land, and there is none like it in the world 
except Bagdad, the great city of Islam. In Constantinople is the 
church of Santa Sophia, and the seat of the Pope of the Greeks, 
since the Greeks do not obey the Pope of Rome. There are also 
churches according to the number of the days of the year. A quan- 
tity of wealth beyond telling is brought hither year by year as 
tribute from the two islands and the castles and villages which are 
there. And the like of this wealth is not to be found | in any other 
church in the world. And in this church there are pillars of gold 
and silver, and lamps of silver and gold more than a man can count. 
Close to the walls of the palace is also a place of amusement belonging 
to the king, which is called the Hippodrome, and every year on the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus the king gives a great entertain- 
ment there. And in that place men from all the races of the world 
come before the king and queen with jugglery and without jugglery, 


1 See Gibbon, chap. liii. He often quotes Benjamin. 

? The Grand Duchy of Kieff was called Russia. See page 81. 

° The Petchinegs, as well as the Khazars, Bulgarians, Hungarians, and 
Turks, are called by Josippon, I, chap. i, descendants of Togarma. 
Patzinakia was the country from the Danube to the Dnieper, and corre- 
sponds with Dacia of classical times. 

‘The readings of E and A are cofrupt. R has mx 1, and BM. has 
nm. The southern provinces of Russia were spoken of as the land of 
the Khazars, especially by Jewish writers, long after the Russian con- 
quest about the year 1000, and the Crimea was known to European 
travellers as Gazaria. It took Rabbi Pethachia eight days to pass through 
the land of the Khazars. See Dr. A. Benisch, Translation of Petachia’s 
Travels. In note 3, p. 70, he gives a short sketch of their history. 
The ruling dynasty and most of the inhabitants embraced the Jewish 
religion. 
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and they introduce lions, leopards, bears, and wild asses, and they 
engage them in combat with one another ; and the same thing is done 
with birds. No entertainment like this is to be found in any other 
land. 

This King Emanuel built a great palace for the seat of his 
government upon the sea-coast, in addition to the palaces which his 
fathers built, and he called its name Blachernae’. He overlaid its 
columns and walls with gold and silver, and engraved thereon repre- 
sentations of the battles before his day and of his own combats. 

He also set up a throne of gold and of precious stones, and a golden 
crown was suspended | by a gold chain over the throne, so arranged p. 22 
that he might sit thereunder*. It was inlaid with jewels of priceless 
value, and at night time no lights were required, for every one could 
see by the light which the stones gave forth. Countless other 
buildings are to be met with in the city. From every part of the 
empire of Greece tribute is brought here every year, and they fill 
strongholds with garments of silk, purple, and gold. Like unto these 
storehouses and this wealth, there is nothing in the whole world to 
be found. It is said that the tribute of the city amounts every year 
to 20,000 gold pieces, derived both from the rents of shops and 
markets, and from the tribute of merchants who enter by sea or land. 

The Greek inhabitants are very rich in gold and precious stones, 
and they go clothed in garments of silk with gold embroidery, and 
they ride horses, and look like princes. Indeed, the land is very rich 
in all cloth stuffs, and in bread, meat, and wine. | 

Wealth like that of Constantinople is not to be found in the whole P. 23 
world. Here also are men learned in all the books of the Greeks, 
and they eat and drink every man under his vine and his fig-tree. 

They hire from amongst all nations warriors called Lo 
barians) to fight with the Sultan Masud*, 
(Seljuks), who are called Turks; for the natives are not warh 
are as women who have no strength to fight. 


- 1 Procopius, vol. I (Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society), gives a full descrip- 
tion of Constantinople. 

2 The commentator, wrongly supposed to be Rashi, gives an interesting 
note upon the passage in 1 Chron. xx. 2, where it is mentioned that 
David took the crown of the king of the children of Ammon, and found 
it to weigh a talent of gold, and it was set upon David’s head. Rashi 
states that the meaning of the passage must be that this crown was 
hung above David’s throne, and adds that he heard in Narbonne that 
this practice was still kept up by the kings in the East. 

3 See for a full account of these powerful Seljuk Sultans F. Lebrecht’s 
Essay on the Caliphate of Bagdad during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Vol. II of A. Asher’s Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin. 
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No Jews live in the city, for they have been placed behind an 
inlet of the sea. An arm of the sea of Marmora shuts them in on 
the one side, and they are unable to go out except by way of the sea, 
when they want to do business with the inhabitants’, In the Jewish 
quarter are about 2,000 Rabbanite Jews and about 500 Karaites, and a 
fence divides them. Amongst the scholars are several wise men, at their 
head being the chief rabbi R. Abtalion, R. Obadiah, R. Aaron Bechor 
Shoro, R. Joseph Shir-Guru, and R. Eliakim, the warden. And amongst 
them there are artificers in silk and many rich merchants. No Jew 

p- 24 there is allowed to ride on horseback. | The one exception is R. Solomon 
Hamitsri, who is the king’s physician, and through whom the Jews 
enjoy considerable alleviation of their oppression. For their condition 
is very low, and there is much hatred against them, whivu is fostered 
by the tanners, who throw out their dirty water in the streets before 
the doors of the Jewish houses and defile the Jews’ quarter (the 
Ghetto). Sothe Greeks hate the Jews, good and bad alike, and subject 
them to great oppression, and beat them in the streets, and in every 
way treat them with rigour. Yet the Jews are rich and good, kindly 
and charitable, and bear their lot with cheerfulness. The district 
inhabited by the Jews is called Pera. 

From Constantinople it is two days’ voyage to Rhaedestus?, with 
a community of Israelites of about 400, at their head being R. Moses, 
R. Abijah, and R. Jacob. From there it is two days to Callipolis 
(Gallipoli), where there are about 200 Jews, at their head being 
R. Elijah Kapur, R. Shabbattai Zutro, and R. Isaac Megas, which 
means “great” in Greek. And from here it is two days to Kales. | 

p. 25 Here there are about fifty Jews, at their head being R. Jacob and 
R. Judah. From here it is two days’ journey to the island of 
Mytilene, and there are Jewish congregations in ten localities on 
the island. Thence it is three days’ voyage to the island of Chios, 
where there are about 4oo Jews, including R. Elijah Heman and 
R. Shabtha. Here grow the trees from which mastic is obtained. 
Two days’ voyage takes one to the island of Samos, where there are 
300 Jews, at their head being R. Shemaria, R. Obadiah, and R. Joel. 
The islands have many congregations of Jews. From Samos it is three 
days to Rhodes, where there are about 400 Jews, at their head being 
R. Abba, R. Hannanel, and R. Elijah. It is four days’ voyage from 
here to Cyprus, where there are Rabbanite Jews and Karaites; there 


* Ibn Verga, Shevet Jehuda, XXV, states that a predecessor of the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus issued an edict prohibiting the Jews from 
residing elsewhere than in Pera, and restricting their occupation to 
tanning and shipbuilding. 

? This place is mentioned by Procopius, p. 119, as having been fortified 
by Justinian. It is now known as Rodosto, 
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are also some heretical Jews called Epikursin, whom the Israelites 
have excommunicated in all places. They profane the eve of the 
sabbath, and observe the first night of the week, which is the 
termination of the sabbath’. From Cyprus it is four days’ journey 
to Curicus (Kurch), which is the beginning of the land | called p. 26 
Armenia, and this is the frontier of the empire of Thoros 2, rune of 
the mountains, ae king of Armenia, whose dominiox 


From there it is aa days’ journey to Malmistras~w S Sh 
situated by the sea; and thus far extends the kingdom of the Javanim 
or Greeks ¢. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Antioch the Great, situated 
on the river Fur (Orontes), which is the river Jabbok, that flows 
from Mount Lebanon and from the land of Hamath®. This is the 


1 Ibn Ezra visited Cyprus before his arrival in London in 1158, when 
he wrote the Sabbath Epistle. It is not unlikely that the heterodox 
practices of the sect of whom Benjamin here speaks had been put 
forward in certain books to which Ibn Ezra alludes, and induced him 
to compose the pamphlet in defence of the traditional mode of observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day. This supposition is not inconsistent with 
Graetz’s theory, vol. VI, p. 447. See also Dr. Friedlander, Ibn Ezra in 
England, J.Q.R., VIII, p. 140, and Joseph Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin 
England, p. 35. 

2 See Gibbon, chaps. lviit and lix; Charles Mills, History of the Crusades, 
I, p. 159; C. R. Conder, Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, p. 39. 

3 The several MSS. give different readings. The kingdom reached to 
the Taurus mountains and the Sultanate of Rum or Iconium. 

4 Beazley remarks that Benjamin must have passed along this coast 
before 1167, when Thoros died at peace and on terms of vassalage to 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Malmistras is forty-five miles from 
Tarsus. Both had been recaptured by Manuel in 1155. Josippon, I, chap.i, 
identifies Tarshish with Tarsus. 

5 No doubt the river Fer, otherwise Orontes, is here referred to. 
Ancient Antioch lies on the slope of Mount Silpius, and the city-wall 
erected by Justinian extended from the river up to the hill-plateau. 
Abulfeda says: ‘‘The river of Hamah is also called Al Urunt or the 
Nahr al Maklib (the Overturned) on account of its course from south 
to north ; or, again, it is called Al’ Asi (the Rebel), for the reason that 
though most rivers water the lands on their borders without the aid 
of water-wheels, the river of Ham4h will not irrigate the lands except 
by the aid of machines for raising its waters.’”? (Guy le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, p. 59.) It is strange that R. Benjamin should 
call the Orontes the river Jabbok, but he always takes care to add that 
it rises in the Lebanon, to avoid any misconception that the Jabbok 
which falls into the Jordan is meant. 
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great city which Antiochus the king built. The city lies by a lofty 
mountain, which is surrounded by the city-wall. At the top of the 
mountain is a well, from which a man appointed for that purpose 
directs the water by means of twenty subterranean passages to the 
houses of the great men of the city. The other part of the city is 
surrounded by the river. It is a strongly fortified city, and is under 
the sway of Prince Boemond Poitevin?, surnamed le Baube. Ten 
Jews? dwell here, engaged in glass-making, and at their head are 
R. Mordecai, R. Chayim, and R. Samuel. From here it is two days’ 

p. 27 journey to Lega, or Ladikiya, where | there are about 100 Jews, at 
their head being R. Chayim and R. Joseph. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Gebal (Gebela), which is Baal-Gad, 
at the foot of Lebanon ®. In the neighbourhood dwells a people called 
Al-Hashishim‘*. They do not believe in the religion of Islam, but follow 
one of their own folk, whom they regard as their prophet, and all 


1 Boemond III, surnamed le Baube (the Stammerer), succeeded his 
mother in 1163. We owe the doubtless correct rendering of this passage 
to the ingenuity of the late Joseph Zedner. Benjamin visited Antioch 
before 1170, when a fearful earthquake destroyed a great part of the city. 

2 It must be inferred from the context here, as well as from other 
passages, that when Benjamin mentions the number of Jews residing at 
a particular place he refers to the heads of families. 

3 Gebal is the Gabala of ancient geographers. See Schechter, Saadyana, 
p. 25. Many travellers, among them Robinson, identify Baal-Gad with 
Banias, others suppose it to be Hasbéya. 

* Hashishim—hemp-smokers—hence is derived the word “ assassin.” 
See Socin, Palestine and Syria, pp. 68 and 99. Ibn Batuta and other 
Arabic writers have much to say about the Assassins or Mulahids, as 
they call them. They are again referred to by Benjamin on p. 54, 
where he states that in Persia they haunted the mountainous district 
of Mulahid, under the sway of the Old Man of the Mountain. The 
manner in which the Sheik acquired influence over his followers is 
amusingly described by Marco Polo (The Book of Ser Marco Polo: trans- 
lated and edited by Colonel Sir Henry Yule; third edition, London, 
John Murray, 1903) : “In a fertile and sequestered valley he placed every 
conceivable thing pleasant to man—luxurious palaces, delightful gardens, 
fair damsels skilled in music, dancing, and song, in short, a veritable 
paradise! When desirous of sending any of his band on some hazardous 
enterprise the Old Man would drug them and place them while un- 
conscious in this glorious valley. But it was not for many days that 
they were allowed to revel in the joys of paradise. Another potion was 
given to them, and when the young men awoke they found themselves 
in the presence of the Old Man of the Mountain. In the hope of again 
possessing the joys of paradise they were ready to embark upon any 
desperate errand commanded by the Old Man.’? Marco Polo mentions 
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that he tells them to do they carry out, whether for death or life. 
They call him the Sheik Al Hashishim, and he is known as their 
Elder. At his word these mountaineers go out and come in. Their 
principal seat is Kadmus, which is Kedemoth in the land of Sihon. 
They are faithful to each other, but a source of terror to their neigh- 
bours, killing even kings at the cost of their own lives. The extent of 
their land is eight days’ journey. And they are at war with the sons 
of Edom who are called the Franks, and with the ruler of Tripolis, 
which is Tarabulus el Sham?. At Tripolis in years gone by there was 
an earthquake, when many Gentiles and Jews perished, for houses 
and walls fell upon them. There was great destruction at that 
time | throughout the Land of Israel, and more than 20,000 souls p. 28 
perished ”, 

Thence it is a day’s journey to the other Gebal (Gubail), which 
borders on the land of the children of Ammon, and here there are about 
150 Jews. The place is under the rule of the Genoese, the name 
of the governor being Guillelmus Embriacus*. Here was found 
a temple belonging to the children of Ammon in olden times, 
and an idol of theirs seated upon a throne or chair, and made 
of stone overlaid with gold. Two women are represented sitting 
one on the right and one on the left of it, and there is an altar 
in front before which the Ammonites used to sacrifice and burn 
incense *. There are about 200 Jews there, at their head being 


that the Old Man found crafty deputies, who with their followers settled 
in parts of Syria and Kurdistan. He adds that, in the year 1252, Alaii, 
lord of the Tartars of the Levant, made war against the Old Man, and 
slaughtered him with many of his followers. Yule gives a long list of 
murders or attempts at murder ascribed to the Assassins. Saladin’s 
life was attempted in 1174-6. Prince Edward of England was slain 
at Acre in 1172. The sect is not quite extinct. They have spread to 
Bombay and Zanzibar, and number in Western India over 50,000. The 
mention of the Old Man of the Mountain will recall to the reader the 
story of Sinbad the Sailor in The Arabian Nights. 

1 See Parchi, Caphtor wa-pherach, an exhaustive work on Palestine 
written 1322, especially chap. xi. The author spent over seven years 
in exploring the country. 

2 Socin, the author of Baedeker’s Handbook to Palestine and Syria, p. 557, 
gives the year of the earthquake 1157. It is referred to again p. 31. 
There was a very severe earthquake in this district also in 1170, and 
the fact that Benjamin does not refer to it furnishes us with another 
terminus ad quem. 

® See the narrative of William of Tyre. 

4 Gubail, the ancient Gebal, was noted for its artificers and stone- 
cutters. Cf. 1 Kings v. 32; Ezek. xxvii. 9. The Greeks named the place 
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R. Meir, R. Jacob, and R. Simchah. The place is situated on the 
sea-border of the land of Israel. From there it is two days’ journey 
to Beirut, or Beeroth, where there are about fifty Jews, at their 
head being R. Solomon, R. Obadiah, and R. Joseph. Thence it is one 


p. 29 day’s journey to Saida, which is Sidon, a large city, | with about 


p- 30 


twenty Jews. Ten miles therefrom a people dwell who are at war 
with the men of Sidon; they are called Druses, and are pagans of 
a lawless character. They inhabit the mountains and the clefts of 
the rocks; they have no king or ruler, but dwell independent 
in these high places,and their border extends to Mount Hermon, 
which is a three days’ journey. They are steeped in vice, brothers 
marrying their sisters, and fathers their daughters. They have one 
feast-day in the year, when they all collect, both men and women, to 
eat and drink together, and they then interchange their wives’. 
They say that at the time when the soul leaves the body it passes in 
the case of a good man into the body of a newborn child, and in the 
case of a bad man into the body of a dog or an ass. Such are their 
foolish beliefs. There are no resident Jews among them, but a certain 
number of Jewish handicraftsmen and dyers come among them for 
the sake of trade, and then return, the people being favourable to the 
Jews. | They roam over the mountains and hills, and no man can do 
battle with them. 

From Sidon it is half a day’s journey to Sarepta (Sarfend), which 
belongs to Sidon. Thence it is a half-day to New Tyre (Sir), which 
is a very fine city, with a harbour in its midst. At night-time those 
that levy dues throw iron chains from tower to tower, so that no man 
can go forth by boat or in any other way to rob the ships by night. 
There is no harbour like this in the whole world. Tyre is a beautiful 
city. Itcontains about 500 Jews, some of them scholars of the Talmud, 
at their head being R. Ephraim of Tyre, the Dayan, R. Meir from Car- 
cassonne, and R. Abraham, head of the congregation. The Jews own 
seagoing vessels, and there are glass-:makers amongst them who 
make that fine Tyrian glass-ware which is prized in all countries. 


Byblos, the birthplace of Philo. The coins of Byblos have a repre- 
sentation of the Temple of Astarte. All along the coast we find remains 
of the worship of Baal Kronos and Baaltis, of Osiris and Isis, and it is 
probable that the worship of Adonis and Jupiter-Ammon led Benjamin 
to associate therewith the Ammonites. The reference to the children 
of Ammon is based on a misunderstanding, arising perhaps out of 
Ps, lxxxiii. 8. 

1 The Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1886 and 1889 
give a good deal of information concerning the religion of the Druses. 
Their morality is there described as having been much maligned. 
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In the vicinity is found sugar of a high class, for men plant it here, and 
people come from all lands to buy it}. A man can ascend the 
walls of New Tyre and see ancient Tyre, which the sea has now 
covered, lying at a stone’s throw from the new city. And should 
one care to go forth by boat, one can see | the castles, market-places, 
streets, and palaces in the bed of the sea. New Tyre is a busy 
place of commerce, to which merchants flock from all quarters. 

One day's journey brings one to Acre, the Acco of old, which is on 
the borders of Asher; it is the commencement of the land of Israel. 
Situated by the Great Sea, it possesses a large harbour for all the pil- 
grims who come to Jerusalem by ship. A stream runs in front of it, 
called the brook of Kedumim?. About 200 Jews live there, at their 
head being R. Zadok, R. Japheth, and R. Jonah. From there it is three 
parasangs to Haifa, which is Hahepher® on the seaboard, and on 
the other side is Mount Carmel‘, at the foot of which there are many 
Jewish graves. On the mountain is the cave of Elijah, where the 
Christians have erected a structure called St. Elias. On the top of the 
mountain can be recognized the overthrown altar which Elijah 
repaired in the days of Ahab. The site of the altar is circular, about 
four cubits remain thereof, and at the foot of the mountain the brook 
Kishon flows. From here it is four parasangs | to Capernaum, which 
is the village of Nahum, identical with Maon, the home of Nabal the 
Carmelite °. 


1 Tyre was noted for its glass-ware and sugar factories up to rag1, 
when it was abandoned by the Crusaders, and destroyed by the Moslems. 

2 This name is applied to the Kishon, mentioned further on, celebrated 
in Deborah’s song (Judg. v. 21), but it is about five miles south of Acre, 
the river nearest to the town being the Belus, noted for its fine sand 
suitable for glass-making. It is not unlikely that R. Benjamin alludes 
to the celebrated ox-spring of which Arab writers have much to say. 
Mukkadasi writes in 985: ‘‘Outside the eastern city gate is a spring. 
This they call Ain al Bakar, relating how it was Adam—peace be upon 
him !—who discovered this spring, and gave his oxen water therefrom, 
whence its name.” 

8 Gath-Hepher, the birthplace of Jonah, near Kefr Kenna, in the 
territory of Zebulon (Joshua xix. 13), is not here referred to, but the land 
of Hepher, 1 Kings iv. 10 is probably meant. 

* In Benjamin’s time hermits, who eventually founded the Carmelite 
order of monks, occupied grottoes on Mount Carmel. 

5 Benjamin travelled along the coast to Caesarea. Mr. Guy Le Strange 
(Palestine under the Moslems, 1890, p. 477) writes: ‘‘Tall Kanisah, or Al 
Kunaisah, the Little Church, is the mound a few miles north of Athlith, 
which the Crusaders took to be the site of Capernaum.” Benjamin 
must have known very well that Maon, which was contiguous to another 
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Six parasangs from here is Caesarea, the Gath’ of the Philistines, 
and here there are about 200 Jews and 200 Cuthim. These are 
the Jews of Shomron, who are called Samaritans. The city is 
fair and beautiful, and lies by the sea. It was built by Caesar, and 
called after him Caesarea. Thence it is half a day’s journey to Kako *, 
the Keilah of Scripture. There are no Jews here. Thence it is half 
a day's journey to St. George, which is Ludd *, where there lives one 
Jew, who isa dyer. Thence it is a day’s journey to Sebastiya, which 
is the city of Shomron (Samaria), and here the ruins of the palace 
of Ahab the son of Omri may be seen. It was formerly a well- 
fortified city by the mountain-side, with streams of water. It is still 
a land of brooks of water, gardens, orchards, vineyards, and olive 
groves, but no Jews dwell here. Thence it is two parasangs to 
Nablous, which is Shechem on Mount Ephraim, where there are no 
Jews; the place is situated in the valley between Mount Gerizim 
and Mount Ebal, and contains about 1,000 Cuthim, who observe the 
written law of Moses alone, and are called Samaritans. They have 

p. 33 priests | of the seed (of Aaron), and they call them Aaronim, who do 
not intermarry with Cuthim, but wed only amongst themselves ‘*. 
These priests offer sacrifices, and bring burnt-offerings in their place 
of assembly on Mount Gerizim, as it is written in their law—‘“ And 
thou shalt set the blessing on Mount Gerizim.” They say that this is 
the proper site of the Temple. On Passover and the other festivals 
they offer up burnt-offerings on the altar which they have built on 
Mount Gerizim, as it is written in their law—“ Ye shall set up the 
stones upon Mount Gerizim, of the stones which Joshua and the 


Carmel (referred to in Joshua xv. 55), belonged to Judah, and was not in 
the north of Palestine. Here, as in the case of Gath and elsewhere, he 
quotes what was the hearsay identification current at the time he visited 
these places. See an article by C. R. Conder on ‘ Early Christian Topo- 
graphy ” in the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund for 1876, 
p. 16. Cf. The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, by Prof. Fr. Hommel, p. 243. 

1 In the time of the Crusaders Gath was supposed to be near Jamnia, 
but nothing definite is known as to its site. (Baedeker, Handbook to 
Palestine and Syria, 1876, p. 317.) 

2 It lies between Caesarea and Lydda. See Conder’s Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. Munk’s Palestine might also be consulted with advantage. 

* The tomb of St. George is still shown in the Greek church at Lydda. 

* Mr. A. Cowley in an article on the Samaritan Liturgy in J.Q. R., VII, 
125, states that the ‘“ House of Aaron” died out in 1624. The office then 
went to another branch, the priest being called 57 jm, the Levite Cohen. 
Cf. Adler and Seligsohn’s Une nouvelle chronique Samaritaine. (Paris : 
Durlacher, 1903.) 
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children of Israel set up at the Jordan.” They say that they are 
descended from the tribe of Ephraim. And in the midst of them is 
the grave of Joseph, the son of Jacob our father, as it is written— 
“and the bones of Joseph buried they in Shechem?.” Their alpha- 
bet lacks three letters, namely 7 He, M Heth, and y Ain? The letter 
1 He is taken from Abraham our father, because they have no dignity, 
the letter M Heth from Isaac, because they have no kindliness, and 
the letter » Ain from Jacob, because they have no humility. In 
place of these letters. hey make use of the Aleph, by which we can 
tell | that they aye not of the seed of Israel, although they know the p. 34 
“Ta of Moses Wit WHE sxveption of Wicas thee letters. They guard 
themselves from the defilement of the dead, of the bones of the slain, 
and of graves; and they remove the garments which they have worn 
before they go to the place of worship, and they bathe and put on 
fresh clothes. This is their constant practice. On Mount Gerizim are 
fountains and gardens and plantations, but Mount Ebal is rocky and 
barren; and between them in the valley lies the city of Shechem. 

From the latter place it is a distance of four parasangs to Mount 
Gilboa, which the Christians call Mont Gilboa; it lies in a very 
parched district. And from there it is five* ..., a village where 
there are no Jews. Thence it is two parasangs to the valley of 
Ajalon‘*, which the Christians call Val-de-Luna. At a distance of 

1 The small square building known as Joseph’s tomb lies a short 
distance north of Jacob’s well, at the eastern entrance to the vale of 
Nablous. 

2 Cf. Guy Le Strange, Palestine, 381, and Rapoport’s Note 166, Asher's 
Benjamin, vol. II, p. 87. 

5’ The MSS. are defective here; starting from Shechem, Mount Gilboa, 
which to this day presents a bare appearance, is in a different direction 
to Ajalon. It is doubtful whether Benjamin personally visited all the 
places mentioned in his Itinerary. His visit took place not long after the 
second great Crusade, when Palestine under the kings of Jerusalem was 
disturbed by internal dissensions and the onslaughts of the Saracens under 
Nur-ed-din of Damascus and his generals. Benjamin could at best visit 
the places of note only when the opportunity offered. 

* This and most of the other places mentioned by Benjamin are more 
or less identified in the very important work published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, The Survey of Western Palestine. Our author's statements 
are carefully examined, and Colonel Conder, after expatiating upon the 
extraordinary mistakes made by writers in the time of the Crusaders, 
some of whom actually confounded the sea of Galilee with the Mediter- 
ranean, says: “‘The medisval Jewish pilgrims appear as a rule to have 
had a much more accurate knowledge both of the country and of the 
Bible. Their assertions are borne out by existing remains, and are of the 
greatest value.” 
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one parasang is Mahomerie-le-Grand, which is Gibeon the Great; it 
contains no Jews. 

From there it is three parasangs to Jerusalem, which is a small 
city, fortified by three walls. It is full of people whom the Moham- 
medans call Jacobites, Syrians, Greeks, Georgians and Franks, and of 

p. 35 people of all tongues. It contains a dyeing-house, | for which the Jews 
pay a small rent annually to the king’, on condition that besides 
the Jews no other dyers be allowed in Jerusalem. There are about 
200 Jews who dwell under the Tower of David in one corner of the 
city’. The lower portion of the wall of the Tower of David, to the 
extent of about ten cubits, is part of the ancient foundation set up by 
our ancestors, the remaining portion having been built by the 
Mohammedans. There is no structure in the whole city stronger than 
the Tower of David. The city also contains two buildings, from one 
of which—the hospital—there issue forth four hundred knights; and 
therein all the sick who come thither are lodged and cared for in life 
and in death®. The other building is called the Temple of Solomon; 
it is the palace built by Solomon the king of Israel. Three hundred 
knights are quartered there, and issue therefrom every day for 
military exercise, besides those who come from the land of the Franks 
and the other parts of Christendom, having taken upon themselves to 
serve there a year or two until their vow is fulfilled. In Jerusalem is 
the great church called the Sepulchre, and here is the burial-place 
of Jesus, unto which the Christians make pilgrimages. | 

P- 36 Jerusalem‘ has four gates—the gate of Abraham, the gate of 
David, the gate of Zion, and the gate of Gushpat, which is the 
gate of Jehoshaphat, facing our ancient Temple, now called 


1 King Baldwin III died in 1162, and was succeeded by his brother 
Almaric. 

? The reading of the Roman MS. that there were but four Jewish 
inhabitants at Jerusalem is in conformity with R. Pethachia, who passed 
through Palestine some ten or twenty years after R. Benjamin, and found 
but one Jew there. The 1 meaning four would easily be misread for 14 
meaning 200. 

* The Knights of the Hospital of St. John and the Templars are here 
referred to. See Gibbon, Decline and Full of the Roman Empire ; Charles Mills, 
History of the Orusades, 4th edition, vol. I, p. 342, and Besant and Palmer's 
Jerusalem, chap. ix. 

* Cf. the writings of Mukaddasi the Hierosolomite, one of the publica- 
tions of the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. See also Edrisi’s and Ali of 
Herat’s works, Chap. iii of Guy Le Strange’s Palestine gives full extracts 
of Edrisi’s account written in 1154 and Ali’s in 1173. See also five 
plans of Jerusalem designed between 1160 and 1180, vol. XV, Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins. 
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Templum Domini. Upon the site of the sanctuary Omar ben al 
Khataab erected an edifice with a very large and magnificent 
cupola, into which the Gentiles do not bring any image or effigy, 
but they merely come there to pray. In front of this place is the 
western wall, which is one of the walls of the Holy of Holies. This is 
called the Gate of Mercy, and thither come all the Jews to pray 
before the wall of the court of the Temple. In Jerusalem, attached to 
the palace which belonged to Solomon, are the stables built by him, 
forming a very substantial structure, composed of large stones, and 
the like of it is not to be seen anywhere in the world. There is also 
visible up to this day the pool used by the priests before offering 
their sacrifices, and the Jews coming thither write their names upon 
the wall. The gate of Jehoshaphat leads to the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
which is the gathering-place of nations’. Here is the pillar | called p. 37 
Absalom’s Hand, and the sepulchre of King Uzziah *%. 

In the neighbourhood is also a great spring, called the Waters of 
Siloam, connected with the brook of Kidron. Over the spring is 
a large structure dating from the time of our ancestors, but little 
water is found, and the people of Jerusalem for the most part drink 
the rain-water, which they collect in cisterns in their houses. From 
the valley of Jehoshaphat one ascends the Mount of Olives; it is the 
valley only which separates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. 
From the Mount of Olives one sees the Sea of Sodom, and at a 
distance of two parasangs from the Sea of Sodom is the Pillar of Salt 
into which Lot's wife was turned ; the sheep lick it continually, but 
afterwards it regains its original shape*. The whole land of the 


1 Ezek. xx. 35. The idea that the Gorge of Jehoshaphat will be the 
scene of the last judgment is based upon Joeliv.2. Cf. M. N. Adler, Temple 
at Jerusalem and Sir Charles Warren’s Comments. 

2 In memory of Absalom’s disobedience to his father, it is customary 
with the Jews to pelt this monument with stones to the present day. 
The adjoining tomb is traditionally known as that of Zechariah, 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20. King Uzziah, otherwise Azariah, was buried on Mount Zion, 
close to the other kings of Judah, 2 Kings xv. 7. Cf. P. E. F., Jerusalem, 
as to identification of sites. Sir Charles Wilson, Picturesque Palestine, gives 
excellent illustrations of the holy places, and his work might be consulted 
with advantage. 

8 Pillars of salt are to be met with elsewhere, for instance at Hammam 
Meskutim in Algeria. They are caused by spouts of water, in which so 
great a quantity of salt is contained as at times to stop up the aperture 
of the spring. The latter, however, is again unsealed through cattle 
licking off the salt near the aperture, and the same process of filling up 
and unstopping goes on continually. Cf. Talmud Berachot, 54 a. 
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plain and the valley of Shittim as far as Mount Nebo are visible 
from here. 

In front of Jerusalem is Mount Zion, on which there is no building, 
except a place of worship belonging to the Christians. Facing 
Jerusalem for a distance of three miles are the cemeteries! belong- 
ing to the Israelites, who in the days of old buried their dead in caves, 
and upon each sepulchre is a dated inscription, but the Christians 
destroy the sepulchres, employing the stones thereof in building their 
houses. These sepulchres reach as far as Zelzah in the territory of 
Benjamin. Around Jerusalem are high mountains. 

p. 38 On Mount Zion | are the sepulchres of the House of David, and the 
sepulchres of the kings that ruled after him. The exact place 
cannot be identified, inasmuch as fifteen years ago a wall of the 
church of Mount Zion fell in. The Patriarch commanded the over- 
seer to take the stones of the old walls and restore therewith the 
church. He did so, and hired workmen at fixed wages; and there 
were twenty men who brought the stones from the base of the wall of 
Zion, Among these men there were two who were sworn friends. On 
a certain day the one entertained the other; after their meal they 
returned to their work, when the overseer said to them, ‘“ Why have 
you tarried to-day ?”” They answered, “ Why need you complain ? 
When our fellow workmen go to their meal we will do our work.” 
When the dinner-time arrived, and the other workmen had gone to 
their meal, they examined the stones, and raised a certain stone which 
formed the entrance to a cave. Thereupon one said to the other, 
“Let us go in and see if any money is to be found there.” They 
entered the cave, and reached a large chamber resting upon pillars 

p. 39 of marble overlaid with silver and gold. In front | was a table of gold 
and a sceptre and crown. This was the sepulchre of King David. On 
the left thereof in like fashion was the sepulchre of King Solomon; 
then followed the sepulchres of all the kings of Judah that were 
buried there. Closed coffers were also there, the contents of which 
no man knows. The two men essayed to enter the chamber, when 
a fierce wind came forth from the entrance of the cave and smote 
them, and they fell to the ground like dead men, and there they lay 
until evening. And there came forth a wind like a man’s voice, 
crying out: “ Arise and go forth from this place!” So the men rushed 
forth in terror, and they came unto the Patriarch, and related these 
things to him. Thereupon the Patriarch sent for Rabbi Abraham el 
Constantini, the pious recluse, who was one of the mourners of Jeru- 
salem, and to him he related all these things according to the report 


} See Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria, pp. 233, 236; also Schwartz, 
Palestine, 1852, p. 230 and Dr. Robinson's Palestine, I, p. 516. 
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of the two men who had come forth. Then Rabbi Abraham replied, 
‘These are the sepulchres of the House of David; they belong to the 
kings of Judah, and on the morrow let us enter, I and you and these 
men, and find out what is there.” And on the morrow they sent for 

the two men, and found each of them lying on his bed | in terror, p. 40 
and the men said: ‘‘ We will not enter there, for the Lord doth not 
desire to show it to any man.” Then the Patriarch gave orders that 

the place should be closed up and hidden from the sight of man unto 

this day. These things were told me by the said Rabbi Abraham. 

From Jerusalem it is two parasangs to Bethlehem, which is called 
by the Christians Beth-Leon, and close thereto, at a distance of about 
half a mile, at the parting of the way, is the pillar of Rachel’s grave, 
which is made up of eleven stones, corresponding with the number of 
the sons of Jacob. Upon it is a cupola resting on four columns, and 
all the Jews that pass by carve their names upon the stones of the 
pillar’. At Bethlehem there are two Jewish dyers. It is a land of 
brooks of water, and contains wells and fountains. 

At a distance of six parasangs is St. Abram de Bron, which is 
Hebron; the old city stood on the mountain, but is now in ruins; | 
and in the valley by the field of Machpelah lies the present city. 
Here there is the great church called St. Abram, and this was a 
Jewish place of worship at the time of the Mohammedan rule, | but p. 41 
the Gentiles have erected there six tombs, respectively called 
those of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah. 
The custodians tell the pilgrims that these are the tombs of the 
Patriarchs, for which information the pilgrims give them money. If 
a Jew comes, however, and gives a special reward, the custodian of 
the cave opens unto him a gate of iron, which was constructed by our 
forefathers, and then he is able to descend below by means of steps, 
holding a lighted candle in his hand. He then reaches a cave, in 
which nothing is to be found, and a cave beyond, which is likewise 
empty, but when he reaches the third cave behold there are six 
sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, respectively facing 
those of Sarah, Rebekah and Leah. And upon the graves are in- 
scriptions cut in stone; upon the grave of Abraham is engraved 
“This is the grave of Abraham”; upon that of Isaac, ‘This is 
the grave of Isaac, the son of Abraham our Father”; upon that 
of Jacob, “This is the grave of Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son 
of Abraham our Father”; and upon the others, “This is the grave 
of Sarah,” “This is the grave of Rebekah,” and “This is the grave 
of Leah.” A lamp burns day and night upon the graves in the cave. 


1 Edrisi in 1154 writes : “‘The tomb is covered by twelve stones, and 
above it is a dome vaulted over with stones.” 
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p. 42 
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One finds there many casks filled with the bones of Israelites, as the 
members of the house of Israel were wont to bring the bones of their 
fathers thither and to deposit them there to this day’. | 

Beyond the field of Machpelah is the house of Abraham; there is 
a well in front of the house, but out of reverence for the Patriarch 
Abraham no one is allowed to build in the neighbourhood. 

From Hebron it is five parasangs to Beit Jibrin, which is Mareshah, 
where there are but three Jews? Three parasangs further one 
reaches St. Samuel of Shiloh. This is the Shiloh which is two 
parasangs from Jerusalem. When the Christians captured Ramlah, 
the Ramah of old, from the Mohammedans, they found there the grave 
of Samuel the Ramathite close to a Jewish synagogue. The Christians 
took the remains, conveyed them unto Shiloh, and erected over them 
a large church, and called it St. Samuel of Shiloh unto this day *. 


1 Compare R. Pethachia’s account of his visit (Travels of Rabbi Petachia : 
translated by Dr. A. Benisch ; London, Trtibner & Co., 1856, p. 63). 
See papers by Professors Goldziher and Guthe (Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palistina-Vereins, XVII, pp. 115 and 238) for an account of the opening of 
the tombs at Hebron in rrrg, as given in a presumably contemporaneous 
MS. found by Count Riant. Fifteen earthenware vessels filled with 
bones, perhaps those referred to by Benjamin, were found. It is doubtful 
whether the actual tombs of the Patriarehs were disturbed, but it is 
stated that the Abbot of St. Gallen paid in 1180 ten marks of gold (equal 
to about £5,240 sterling) for relics taken from the altar of the church 
at Hebron. The MS. of Count Riant further mentions that before the 
occupation of Hebron by the Arabs, the Greeks had blocked up and con- 
cealed the entrance to the caves. The Jews subsequently disclosed the 
place of the entrance to the Moslems, receiving as recompense permission 
to build a synagogue close by. This was no doubt the Jewish place of 
worship referred to by Benjamin. Shortly after Benjamin’s visit in 1167 
the Crusaders established a bishopric and erected a church in the 
southern part of the Haram. See also Conder’s account of the visit of 
His Majesty the King, when Prince of Wales, to the Haram at Hebron. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund’s Quarterly Statement, 1882.) 

* Beit Jibrin was fortified by King Fulk in 1134. See Baedeker's 
Palestine and Syria, p. 309; Rapoport’s Erech Milin, p. 54; also a 
preliminary notice on the Necropolis of Maresha in P.E. F. Q.S., Oct., 
1902, p. 393. The text has 25, but it should be m5, Inscriptions on 
tombs near Beit Jibrin show that the town, to which those buried 
belonged, was called Mariseh. The passage in A and all printed editions 
as to Shunem and Toron de Los Caballeros is corrupt. Shunem was a small 
place in Galilee, and is not likely to have had 300 Jews at the time of the 
Crusaders, still less so Toron the present Latrun. 

* Shiloh, at the time of the Crusaders, was considered to occupy the 
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From there it is three parasangs to Mahomerie-le-petit', which is 
Gibeah of Saul, where there are no Jews, and this is Gibeah of 
Benjamin. Thence three parasangs to Beit Nuba?, which is Nob, the 
city of priests. In the middie | of the way are the two crags of p. 43 
Jonathan, the name of the one being Bozez, and the name of the 
other Seneh*. Two Jewish dyers dwell there. 

Thence it is three parasangs to Rams, or Ramleh, where there are 
remains of the walls from the days of our ancestors, for thus it was 
found written upon the stones. About 300 Jews dwell there. It was 
formerly a very great city; at a distance of two miles there is a large 
Jewish cemetery *. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Yafa or Jaffa, which is on the sea- 
board, and one Jewish dyer lives here. From here it is five parasangs 
to Ibelin or Jabneh, the seat of the Academy, but there are no Jews 
there at this day. Thus far extends the territory of Ephraim. 

From there it is five parasangs to Palmid, which is Ashdod of 
the Philistines, now in ruins; no Jews dwell there. Thence it is 
two parasangs to Ashkelonah or New Askelon, which Ezra the priest 


site of Mizpeh, the highest mountain near Jerusalem, where the 
national assemblies were held at the time of the Judges. The present 
mosque is dilapidated, but the substructure, which dates from the Frank 
period, is beautifully jointed. The apse is raised. The reputed tomb of 
Samuel is on the western side of the church. It is still called Nebi 
Samwil, venerated alike by Jew and Moslem. 

1 This and Mahomerie-le-grand, already mentioned, are Crusaders’ 
churches. See Rey, Les Colonies franques de Syrie aux XII® et XIII® siécles, 
p. 387; also Conder, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

2 Beit-Nuba near Ramleh has been identified without proof with Nob. 
Richard Ccur-de-Lion encamped here some twenty-five years after 
Benjamin’s visit. He with the army of the Crusaders passed through 
Ibelin on his way to Askelon. Cf. Vinsauf’s Itinerarium Regis Ricardi. 

3 See an interesting Paper, ‘‘Der Pass von Michmas,’ by Prof. 
D. G. Dalman, Z.D.P.V., 1904, vol. XXVII, p. 161. 

4 Asher renders wor Ramleh, for which there is some justification. 
Ramleh did not exist in Bible times—it was founded in 716. It pros- 
pered to such an extent that it became as large as Jerusalem. It was a 
good deal damaged by an earthquake in 1033. Ramleh had a large 
Moslem population, and the Jews there remained comparatively un- 
molested by the Crusaders. This latter fact accounts for the somewhat 
large number of Jews residing there. Asher’s reading, and that of all 
the printed editions, is ‘‘ about three Jews dwell there.” This is obviously 
wrong. Probably the copyist is to blame in taking ‘w to be an abbrevia- 
tion for we. The reports of contemporary Arabic authors will be found 


in Guy Le Strange’s Palestine, pp. 303-8. 
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built by the sea. It was originally called Bene Berak. The place is 
four parasangs distant from the ancient ruined city of Askelon. 


p- 44 New Askelon is a large | and fair place, and merchants come thither 


wn 


from all quarters, for it is situated on the frontier of Egypt. About 
200 Rabbanite Jews dwell here, at their head being R. Zemach, 
R. Aaron, and R. Solomon; also about forty Karaites, and about 300 
Cuthim. In the midst of the city there is a well, which they call 
Bir Abraham ; this the Patriarch dug in the days of the Philistines’. 

From there it is a journey of a day to St. George ? of Ludd: thence 
it is a day and a half to Zerin or Jezreel, where there is a large 
spring. One Jewish dyer lives here. Three parasangs further is 
Saffuriya or Sepphoris. Here are the graves of Rabbenu Hakkadosh, 
of Rabban Gamaliel, and of R. Chiya, who came up from Babylon, 
also of Jonah the son of Amittai; they are all buried in the moun- 
tain’, Many other Jewish graves are here. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Tiberias, which is situated upon the 
Jordan, which is here called the Sea of Chinnereth. The Jordan at 
this place flows through a valley between two mountains, and fills the 
lake, which is called the Lake of Chinnereth; this is a large and broad 
piece of water like the sea. The Jordan flows between two moun- 
tains, and over the plain which is the place that is called Ashdoth 
Hapisgah, and thence continues its course till it falls into the Sea of 
Sodom, whichis the Salt Sea. In Tiberias there are about fifty Jews, 
at their head being | R. Abraham the astronomer, R. Muchtar, and 
R. Isaac. There are hot waters here, which bubble up from the ground, 
and are called the Hot Waters of Tiberias. Near by is the Synagogue of 
Caleb ben Jephunneh, and Jewish sepulchres. R. Johanan ben Zakkai 


1 Ali of Herat, Benjamin’s contemporary, writes: “ Askelon is a fine 
and beautiful city. There is near here the well of Abraham, which they 
say he dug with his own hand.” Bohadin, in his Life of Saladin, gives 
a detailed account of the demolition of the city in 1192, after the con- 
clusion of peace between King Richard I and Saladin. Ibn Batutah in 
1355 found the town in ruins, but gives a detailed account of the well. 
(Guy Le Strange, pp. 402-3 ; cf. Dr. H. Hildesheimer, Beitréige zur Geographie 
Palistinas.) 

* The cathedral at Lydda with the tomb of St. George was destroyed 
when Saladin captured the place in r1g1. It was rebuilt by a King of 
England in the seventeenth century. 

5 A. M. Lunez in his Year-book for 1881, pp. 71-165, gives a complete 
list of the reputed Jewish tombs in Palestine. There are many records 
of the graves of Jewish worthies in our literature, but it is not easy to 
reconcile the different versions. See Jacob ben Nethanel’s Itinerary given 
in Luncz’s Jerusalem, 1906, VII, p. 87. 
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and R. Jehudah Halevi! are buried here. All these places are situated 
in Lower Galilee. 

From here it is two days to Tymin or Timnathah, where 
Simon the Just? and many Israelites are buried, and thence three 
parasangs to Medon or Meron. In the neighbourhood there is a 
cave in which are the sepulchres of Hillel andShammai. Here also are 
twenty sepulchres of disciples, including the sepulchres of R. Benjamin 
ben Japheth, and of R. Jehudah ben Bethera. From Meron it is 
two parasangs to Almah, where there are about fifty Jews. There 
is a large Jewish cemetery here, with the sepulchres of R. Eleazar ben 
Arak, of R. Eleazar ben Azariah, of Chuni Hamaagal, of Raban 
Simeon | ben Gamaliel, and of R. Jose Hagelili®. p. 46 

From here it is half a day’s journey to Kades, or Kedesh Naphtali, 
upon the Jordan. Here is the sepulchre of Barak the son of Abinoam. 
No Jews dwell here. 

Thence it is a day’s journey to Banias, which is Dan, where there is 
a cavern, from which the Jordan issues and flows for a distance of 
three miles, when the Arnon, which comes from the borders of Moab, 
joins it*. In front of the cavern may be discerned the site of the 
altar associated with the graven image of Micah, which the children 
of Dan worshipped in ancient days. This is also the site of the altar 
of Jeroboam, where the golden calf was set up. Thus far reaches the 
boundary of the land of Israel towards the uttermost sea ®. 

Two days’ journey brings one to Damascus, the great city, which is 
the commencement of the empire of Nur-ed-din, the king of the 
Togarmim, called Turks, It is a fair city of large extent, surrounded 

“Teale wiiaaty gunn and plantations, extending over fifteen 
miles on each side, and no district richer in fruit can be seen in 
all the world. From Mount Hermon descend the rivers Amana 
and Pharpar; for the city is situated at the foot of Mount Hermon. 
The Amana flows through the city, and by means of aqueducts the 
water is conveyed to the houses | of the great people, and into the P- 47 
streets and market-places. The Pharpar flows through their gardens 


1 Both BM. and R have bn ana ‘5, whilst E and A have the faulty 
reading "9 ya Jour. The Seder Hadoroth has the same reading as 
E and A. Jehuda Halevi died about thirty years before Benjamin's 
visit, and the question of the burial-place of our great national poet 
is thus finally settled. 

2 The common belief is that Simon the Just was buried near Jerusalem, 
on the road to Nablous, about a mile from the Damascus Gate. 

3 Cf. Schechter’s Saadyana, p. 89. 

4 The passage referring to the Arnon is evidently out of place. 

® See Deut. xi. 24. 
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and plantations. It is a place carrying on trade with all countries. 
Here is a mosque of the Arabs called the Gami of Damascus; there 
is no building like it in the whole world, and they say that it was a 
palace of Ben Hadad. Here is a wall of crystal glass of magic 
workmanship, with apertures according to the days of the year, and 
as the sun’s rays enter each of them in daily succession the hours of 
the day can be told by a graduated dial. In the palace are chambers 
built of gold and glass, and if people walk round the wall they are 
able to see one another, although the wall is between them. And 
there are columns overlaid with gold and silver, and columns of 
marble of all colours'. And in the court there is a gigantic head 
overlaid with gold and silver, and fashioned like a bowl with rims 
of gold and silver. It is as big as a cask, and three men can enter 
therein at the same time to bathe. In the palace is suspended the 
rib of one of the giants, the length being nine cubits, and the width 
two cubits; and they say it belonged to the King Anak of the giants 
of old, whose name was Abramaz?. For so it was found inscribed on 

p. 48 his grave, where it was also written that he ruled | over the whole 
world. Three thousand Jews abide in this city, and amongst them 
are learned and rich men*. The head of the Academy of the land of 
Israel resides here *. His name is R. Azariah, and with him are his 
brother, Sar Shalom, the head of the Beth Din: R. Joseph, the fifth of 
the Academy : R. Mazliach, the lecturer, the head of the order : R. Meir, 
the crown of the scholars: R. Joseph ben Al Pilath, the pillar of the 
Academy: R. Heman, the warden: and R. Zedekiah, the physician. One 
hundred Karaites dwell here, also 4oo Cuthim, and there is peace 
between them, but they do not intermarry. 

It is a day’s journey to Galid, which is Gilead, and sixty Israelites 
are there, at their head being R. Zadok, R. Isaac, and R. Solomon. It 
is a place of wide extent, with brooks of water, gardens, and planta- 
tions. Thence it is half a day to Salkat, which is Salchah of old°. 


1 For a description of the city and its great mosque, see Baedeker, 
also Guy Le Strange, Palestine wnder the Moslems, chap. vi. The most eastern 
dome of the mosque is to this day called Kubbet-es-Saa, the Dome of 
Hours. Mukaddasi gives an elaborate description of the mosaics and 
other features of this mosque. 

2 Cf. Midrash Raba, chap. xiv: CMAN Mm Opa dy oN 4 WRX; also 
Josephus, Ant. I, vii, 2 who quotes Nicolaus of Damascus in the words 
“In Damasco regnarit Abramus.” 

% Pethachia estimates the Jewish population at 19,000. This confirms 
the opinion already given (p. 26) that Benjamin refers to heads of families. 

* Dr. W. Bacher with justice observes that, at the time of the Crusades, 
the traditions of the Palestinian Gaonate seem to have survived at 
Damascus. See J. Q. R., XV, pp. 79-96. 

° Galid as a city cannot be identified. Salechah is in the Eastern Hauran, 
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Thence it is half a day’s journey to Baalbec, which is Baalath in the 
plains of Lebanon, and which Solomon built for the daughter of 
Pharaoh. The palace is built of large stones, each stone having a 
length of twenty cubits and a width of twelve | cubits, and there are no p. 49 
spaces between the stones. It is said that Ashmedai alone could have 
put up this building. From the upper part of the city a great spring 
wells forth and flows into the middle of the city as a wide stream, and 
alongside thereof are mills and gardens and plantations in the midst of 
the city. AtTarmod (Tadmor) in the wilderness, which Solomon built, 
there are similar structures of huge stones’. The city of Tarmod is 
surrounded by walls; it is in the desert far away from inhabited places, 
and is four days’ journey from Baalath, just mentioned. And in 
Tarmod there are about 2,000 Jews. They are valiant in war and 
fight with the Christians and with the Arabs, which latter are under 
the dominion of Nur-ed-din the king, and they help their neighbours 
the Ishmaelites. At their head are R. Isaac Hajvani, R. Nathan, and 
R. Uziel. 

From Baalbec to Karjatén, which is Kirjathim, is a distance of half 
a day; no Jews live there except one dyer. Thence it is a day’s 
journey to Emesa, which is a city of the Zemarites, where about 
twenty Jews dwell? Thence it is a day's journey to Hamah, 
which is Hamath. It lies on the river Jabbok at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon*®. Some time ago there was a great earthquake in the 


half a day’s journey from Bosra, and is spoken of in Scripture as a frontier 
city of Bashan. (Deut. iii. ro; Joshua xii. 5.) It lies a long way to the 
south of Damascus, whilst Baalbec lies to the north. 

1 Tarmod is Tadmor or Palmyra. 

2 The important city Emesa, now called Homs, is here probably indi- 
eated. In scripture, Gen. x. 18, the Zemarite and the Hamathite are 
grouped together among the Canaanite families. In this district is the 
intermittent spring of Fuwar ed-Der, the Sabbatio River of antiquity, 
which Titus visited after the destruction of Jerusalem. Josephus (Wars of 
the Jews, Book VII, sec. 5) describes it as follows: “Its current is strong 
and has plenty of water ; after which its springs fail for six days together 
and leave its channels dry, as any one may see; after which days it runs 
on the seventh day as it did before, and as though it had undergone no 
change at all: it has also been observed to keep this order perpetually 
and exactly.” The intermittent action is readily accounted for by the 
stream having hollowed out an underground duct, which acts as a syphon. 

3 Hamath is often mentioned in Scripture, situated at no great 
distance from the Orontes. In the troublous time after the first crusade 
it was taken by the Ismailians or Assassins. The earthquake of 1157 
caused great damage. Twenty years later the place was captured by 
Saladin. 
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p. 50 city, and 25,0co souls perished in one day, | and of about 200 Jews 
but seventy escaped. At their head are R. Eli Hacohen, and the 
Sheik Abu Galib and Mukhtar. Thence it is half a day to Sheizar, 
which is Hazor!, and from there it is three parasangs to Dimin 
(Latmin). 

Thence it is two days to Haleb (Aleppo) or Aram Zoba, which is 
the royal city of Nur-ed-din. In the midst of the city is his palace 
surrounded by a very high wall. This is a very large place. There 
is no well there nor any stream, but the inhabitants drink rain- 
water, each one possessing a cistern in his house”. The city has 
5,000 Jewish inhabitants, at their head being R. Moses el Constantini 
and R. Seth. Thence it is two days to Balis’, which is Pethor on 
the river Euphrates, and unto this day there stands the turret of 
Balaam, which he built to tell the hours of the day. About ten 
Jews live here. Thence it is half a day to Kalat Jabar, which is 


8 ofthe wilderness, that was left unto the Arabs at the time the — 
p. 51(Togarmim)took their land | and caused them to fly into the wilderness. 
5000 Jews dwell there, at their head being R. Zedekiah, 


R. Chiya, and R. Solomon. 

Thence it is one day’s journey to Rakka ‘, or Salchah, which is on 
the confines of the land of Shinar, and which divides the land of the 
Togarmim from that kingdom. In it there are 700 Jews, at their 
head being R. Zakkai and R. Nedib, who is blind, and R. Joseph. 
There is a synagogue here, erected by Ezra when he went forth 
from Babylon to Jerusalem. At two days’ distance lies ancient 


1 Robinson and Conder identify Hazor with a site near Kedesh Naftali, 
but Sheiza is doubtless Sheizar, the ancient Larissa. Having regard to 
the readings of the other MSS., there is no doubt that Latmin, the next 
stage on the way to Aleppo, is the correct name of the place. See 
M. Hartmann’s articles, ‘‘ Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Syrischen Steppe,” 
Z.D.P.V., vols. XXII and XXIII, tg900-1. Cf. the article on the Boun- 
daries of Palestine and Syria by M. Friedmann, Lunez’s Jerusalem, 
vol. II. 

? Edrisi writes that there was abundance of water at Aleppo, but there 
is no discrepancy between Benjamin’s and Edrisi’s statements, as Asher 
supposes. The old waterworks were restored by Malek about the year 
1200, some thirty years after Benjamin’s visit. 

* Edrisi and Abulfeda speak of Balis and Kalat Jabar. See Guy Le 
Strange, p. 417. Zengy the Atabeg was slain at Kalat Jabar. 

* Rakka is on the left bank of the Euphrates. It was an important 
city of Upper Mesopotamia, commanding the Syrian frontier. Salchah 
is in the Hauran. See p. 30, note 5. On the right bank of the 
Euphrates, nearly opposite to Rakka, was Thapsacus. Here Cyrus 
forded the river, and here Alexander crossed in pursuit of Darius. 
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Harrain, where twenty Jews live '. Here is another synagogue erected 
by Ezra, and in this place stood the house of Terah and Abraham 
his son. The ground is not covered by any building, and the Moham- 
medans honour the site and come thither to pray. 

Thence it is a journey of two days to Ras-el-Ain 2, whence proceeds 
the river El Khabur—the Habor of old—which flows through the land 
of Media, and falls into the river Gozan*. Here there are 200 Jews’. 
Thence it is two days to Geziret Ibn Omar, which is surrounded by 
the river | Hiddekel (Tigris), at the foot of the mountains of Ararat. p. 52 

It is a distance of four miles to the place where Noah’s Ark rested, 
but Omar ben al Khataab took the ark from the two mountains and 

_ made it into a mosque for the Mohammedans®, Near the ark is the 
Synagogue of Ezra to this day, and on the ninth of Ab the Jews come 
thither from the city to pray. In the city of Geziret Omar are 4,000 
Jews, at their head being R. Mubchar, R. Joseph and R. Chiya. 

Thence it is two days to Mosul, which is Assur the Great, and here 
dwell about 7,coo Jews, at their head being R. Zakkai the Nasi of 
the seed of David, and R. Joseph surnamed Burhan-al-mulk, the 
astronomer to the King Sin-ed-din, the brother of Nur-ed-din, King 
of Damascus®, Mosul is the frontier town of the land of Persia. 


1 Harran, the city of Nahor, is twenty-four miles SSE. of Edessa on 
the Balikh. Mustawfi tells us of Abraham’s Shrine. 

2 Ras-el-Ain, probably Rhesaina. The river Khabur—the Araxes of 
Xenophon—flows from the Kurdistan mountains southwards, and runs 
into the Euphrates. 

3 The Gozan river cannot he, as tacitly assumed by Asher, the Kizil- 
Uzun (also known as the Araxes). The Kizil Uzun is on the right of the 
watershed of the mountains of Kurdistan, and falls into the Caspian Sea. 
The Khabur above referred to flows through Mesopotamia, not through 
Media. The misconception arises probably from the author being too 
mindful of the passage occurring repeatedly in Scripture, e.g. 2 Kings 
xvii. 6: “... and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.” 

+ All the MSS. except BM. have here: “Thence it is two days to the 
city of Nisibis (Nasibin). This is a great city with rivulets of water, 
and contains about 1,000 Jews.” 

5 Josephus (Antiquities, I, 3) mentions that Noah’s Ark still existed in 
his day. Rabbi Pethachia, who travelled through Armenia within twenty 
years after Benjamin, speaks of four mountain peaks, between which the 
Ark became fixed and from which it could not get free. Arab writers 
tell us that Jabal Judi (Koran, ch. xi, ver. 46) with the Mosque of Noah 
on the summit, could be seen from Geziret. See also Marco Polo, Bk. I. 
ch. 3. 

® See Lebrecht’s Essay “On the State of the Caliphate at Bagdad.” 
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It is a very large and ancient city, situated on the river Hiddekel 
(Tigris), and is connected with Nineveh by means of a bridge. 
Nineveh is in ruins, but amid the ruins there are villages and hamlets, 
and the extent of the city may be determined by the walls, which 
extend forty parasangs to the city of Irbil’. | The city of Nineveh is on 
the river Hiddekel. In the city of Assur (Mosul) is the synagogue of 
Obadiah, built by Jonah ; also the synagogue of Nahum the Elkoshite ”. 

Thence it is a distance of three days to Rahbah, which is on the 
river Euphrates. Here there are about 2,oco Jews, at their head 
being R. Hezekiah, R. Tahor and R. Isaac. It is a very fine city, large 
and fortified, and surrounded by gardens and plantations. 

Thence it is a day’s journey to Karkisiya which is Carchemish, on 
the river Euphrates. Here there are about 500 Jews, at their head 
being R. Isaac and R. Elhanan. Thence it is two days to El-Anbar 
which is Pumbedita in Nehardea*. Here reside 3,000 Jews, and 
amongst them are learned men, at their head being the chief rabbi 
R. Chen, R. Moses and R. Jehoiakim. Here are the graves of 
Rab Jehuda and Samuel, and in front of the graves of each of them 
are the synagogues which they built in their lifetime. Here is also 


Sin-ed-din, otherwise known as Seif-ed-din, died 1149, some twenty years 
before Benjamin’s visit, and Graetz (vol. VI, note 10) suggests that the 
appointment of Astronomer Royal must have been made by Nur-ed-din’s 
nephew. None of the MSS. have this reading, nor is such a correction 
needed. R. Joseph may have been appointed by Nur-ed-din’s brother, 
and would naturally retain the office during the reign of his successor. 

1 Irbil, or Arbela, is two days’ journey from Mosul. See Saadyana, 
J.Q. B., vol. XIV, p. 503, and W. Bachevr’s note, p. 741. 

2 For a full account of Mosul and other places here referred to, see 
Mr, Guy Le Strange’s The Lands of the Eustern Caliphate, 1905, also 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains and Nineveh and Babylon. Layard carefully 
examined Nebbi Junus, which is held in great veneration by the 
Mussulmans, and came to the conclusion that the tradition which places 
Jonah’s tomb on this spot is a mere fable (p. 596). It will be seen that 
Benjamin speaks of the Shrine as a Synagogue. At Alkush near Mosul 
the tomb of Nahum is pointed out, and the Arabs say that after Jonah 
had fulfilled his mission to the people of Nineveh they relapsed into 
idolatry. Then Nahum denounced the city and was slain by the populace, 
who proclaimed him and Jonah to be false prophets, since the doom the 
latter foretold had not come to pass, See Schwarz, Das Heilige Land, 1852, 
p. 259, identifying Kefar Tanchum near Tiberias with Nahum’s burial- 
place. 

* As to Jewish seats of learning in Babylon refer to Dr. Krauss’s 
Article “‘ Babylonia” in the Jewish Encyclopaedia ; see also Guy Le Strange, 
p. 74, who suggests that Pumbedita means ‘“‘mouth of the Badat canal.” 
Ch 32'Q! R.3 XVII, -p. 756: 
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the grave of Bostanai the Nasi, the head of the Captivity, and of 
R, Nathan and Rab Nachman the son of Papa. | 

Thence it takes five days to Hadara, where about 15,000 Jews Pp. 54 
dwell, at their head being R. Zaken, R. Jehosef and R. Nethanel!. 

Thence it takes two days to Okbara, the city which Jeconiah the 
King built, where there are about 10,000 Jews, and at their head are 
R. Chanan, R. Jabin and R. Ishmael. 

Thence it is two days to Bagdad, the great city and the royal residence 
of the Caliph Emir al Muminin al Abbasi of the family of Mohammed. 
He is at the head of the Mohammedan religion, and all the kings of 
Islam obey him; he occupies a similar position to that held by the 
Pope over the Christians”. He has a palace in Bagdad three miles in 
extent, wherein is a great park with all varieties of trees, fruit-bearing 
and otherwise, and all manner of animals. The whole is surrounded 
by a wall, and in the park there is a lake whose waters are fed by 
the river Hiddekel. Whenever the king desires to indulge in 
recreation and to rejoice and feast, his servants catch all manner of 
birds, game and fish, and he goes to his palace with his counsellors 
and princes. There the great king, Al Abbasi the Caliph (Hafiz) | 
holds his court, and he is kind unto Israel, and many belonging P. 55 
to the people of Israel are his attendants; he knows all languages, 
and is well versed in the law of Israel. He reads and writes the holy 
language (Hebrew). He will not partake of anything unless he has 


1 Hadara goes under the name Alhathr or Hatra, There must exist 
great doubt as to whether Benjamin had personally satisfied himself as 
to the Jewish population he gives for this and the other places he tells of, 
till he comes to Egypt. Up to this point the Traveller has always 
appeared to under-estimate the Jewish population. Henceforth it will 
be found that he gives apparently exaggerated figures,—and this lends 
colour to the view that Benjamin did not proceed beyond Ispahan, but 
found his way thence direct to Egypt. The statements concerning the 
intervening places must therefore be taken to have been based upon 
hearsay information. Pethachia’s remarks are significant: ‘In the 
land of Cush and Babel are more than sixty myriads of Jews; as many 
are in the land of Persia. But in Persia the Jews are subject to hard 
bondage and suffering. Therefore Rabbi Pethachia visited only one city 
in Persia.” (Dr. Benisch’s edition, p. 19.) 

2 The Caliphs of the Abbaside Dynasty traced their descent from 
Mohammed. Benjamin here refers to the Caliph El Mostanshed. The 
Caliph is aptly compared to the Pope. In addition to his temporal 
authority at Bagdad, he exercised as Leader of the Faithful—Emir 
al-Muminin—religious authority over all Mohammedans from Spain to 
India. Ata later time the vizier arrogated all authority to himself, and 
the Caliph spent his time either in the mosque or in the seraglio. 
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earned it by the work of his own hands. He makes coverlets to 
which he attaches his seal ; his courtiers sell them in the market, and 
the great ones of the land purchase them, and the proceeds thereof 
provide his sustenance. He is truthful and trusty, speaking peace to 
all men. The men of Islam see him but once in the year. The pilgrims 
that come from distant lands to go unto Mecca which is in the land 
El-Yemen, are anxious to see his face, and they assemble before the 
palace exclaiming “ Our Lord, light of Islam and glory of our Law, 
show us the effulgence of thy countenance,” but he pays no regard 
to their words. Then the princes who minister unto him say to him, 
“Our Lord, spread forth thy peace unto the men that have come 
from distant lands, who crave to abide under the shadow of thy 
graciousness,” and thereupon he arises and lets down the hem of his 


p. 56 robe from the window, | and the pilgrims come and kiss it’, and 


a prince says unto them “Go forth in peace, for our Master the Lord 
of Islam granteth peace to you.” He is regarded by them as 
Mohammed and they go to their houses rejoicing at the salutation 
which the prince has vouchsafed unto them, and glad at heart that 
they have kissed his robe. 

Each of his brothers and the members of his family has an abode 
in his palace, but they are all fettered in chains of iron, and guards 
are placed over each of their houses so that they may not rise against 
the great Caliph. For once it happened to a predecessor that his 
brothers rose up against him and proclaimed one of themselves as 
Caliph; then it was decreed that all the members of his family 
should be bound, that they might not rise up against the ruling 
Caliph. Each one of them resides in his palace in great splendour, 
and they own villages and towns, and their stewards bring them the 
tribute thereof, and they eat and drink and rejoice all the days of 
their life’. Within the domains of the palace of the Caliph there 
are great buildings of marble and columns of silver and gold, and 
carvings | upon rare stones are fixed in the walls. In the 
Caliph's palace are great riches and towers filled with gold, silken 
garments and all precious stones. He does not issue forth from his 
palace save once in the year, at the feast which the Mohammedans 
call El-id-bed Ramazan, and they come from distant lands that day 
to see him. He rides on a mule and is attired in the royal robes of 
gold and silver and fine linen; on his head is a turban adorned with 


1 Lebrecht, p. 391, states that this was a scarf of black velvet, generally 
a portion of the hangings of the mosque of Mecca, which was suspended 
from a balcony of the Palace and was called the Sleeve of the Caliph. 

* The statements here made are strangely contradictory; see a sug- 
gestive article by Dr. Goldziher in Z. D.P. V., 1905, p. 151. 
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precious stones of priceless value, and over the turban is a black 
shawl as a sign of his modesty, implying that all this glory will be 
covered by darkness on the day of death. He is accompanied by all 
the nobles of Islam dressed in fine garments and riding on horses, the 
princes of Arabia, the princes of Togarma and Daylam (Gilan) and the 
princes of Persia, Media and Ghuzz, and the princes of the land of 
Tibet, which is three months’ journey distant, and westward of which 
lies the land of Samarkand. He proceeds from his palace to the great 
mosque of Islam which is by the Basrah Gate. Along the road the 
walls are adorned with silk and purple, and the inhabitants receive 
him with all kinds of song and exultation, and they dance before the 
great king who is styled the Caliph. They salute him | with a loud p. 58 
voice and say, “ Peace unto thee, our Lord the King and Light of Islam!” 
He kisses his robe, and stretching forth the hem thereof he salutes 
them. Then he proceeds to the court of the mosque, mounts 
a wooden pulpit and expounds to them their Law. Then the learned 
ones of Islam arise and pray for him and extol his greatness and his 
graciousness, to which they all respond. Afterwards he gives them 
his blessing, and they bring before him a camel which he slays, and 
this is their passover-sacrifice. He gives thereof unto the princes 
and they distribute it to all, so that they may taste of the sacrifice 
brought by their sacred king; and they all rejoice. Afterwards he 
leaves the mosque and returns alone to his palace by way of the river 
Hiddekel, and the grandees of Islam accompany him in ships on the 
river until he enters his palace. He does not return the way he came ; 
and the road which he takes along the river-side is watched all the 
year through, so that no man shall tread in his footsteps. He does 
not leave the palace again for a whole year. He isa benevolent man. | 
He built, on the other side of the river, on the banks of an arm of the p. 59 
Euphrates which there borders the city, a hospital consisting of blocks 
of houses and hospices for the sick poor who come to be healed’. Here 


1 A valuable work, Bagdad during the Abbaside Caliphate, from Contemporary 
Arabic and Persian Sources, appeared in 1900, written by Mr. Guy Le Strange, 
which helps to explain Benjamin's account of the Moslem metropolis. The 
Caliph Mansur in 762 selected it as the Capital of the Empire. Numerous 
references in the Talmud prove that a Jewish settlement was there 
long before. Mansur built a double-walled Round City two miles in 
diameter on the western side of the Tigris. It formed the nucleus of 
suburbs, which spread over both banks of the Tigris. A very fair idea of 
the metropolis may be obtained if we imagine the Round City as situated 
on the Surrey side of the Thames, having the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle” for 
its centre. At this spot stood the great Mosque of Mansur, where the 
Friday services were held, and where the Caliph took a prominent part 
in the service on the Bairam, at the close uf the Ramazan fast. The 
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there are about sixty physicians’ stores which are provided from the 
Caliph’s house with drugs and whatever else may be required. Every 
sick man who comes is maintained at the Caliph’s expense and is medi- 
cally treated. Here is a building which is called Dar-al-Maristan, where 
they keep charge of the demented people who have become insane in 
the towns through the great heat in the summer, and they chain each 
of them in iron chains until their reason becomes restored to them 
in the winter-time. Whilst they abide there, they are provided with 
food from the house of the Caliph, and when their reason is restored 
they are dismissed and each one of them goes to his house and his 
home. Money is given to those that have stayed in the hospices on 
their return to their homes. Every month the officers of the Caliph 
inquire and investigate whether they have regained their reason, 
in which case they are discharged. All this the Caliph does out of 
charity to those that come to the city of Bagdad, whether they be 
sick or insane. The Caliph is a righteous man, and all his actions 
are for good. 


Round City being subject to periodical inundations, the government 
buildings were gradually transferred to the eastern side of the river. The 
Royal Palaces, in the grounds called the Harim, which were fully three 
miles in extent, occupied the site similar to that from Westminster to the 
City. At one time there were as many as twenty-three palaces within the 
royal precincts. The Caliph, when visiting the Mosque in state, left 
the palace grounds, and proceeded over the main bridge, corresponding to 
Westminster Bridge, along a road which in Benjamin’s time led to the 
Basrah Gate quarter. At the close of the ceremony in the Mosque, the 
Caliph returned, crossing the bridge of boats, and procecded to his palace 
by a road corresponding to the Thames Embankment. The members of 
his court and the nobles entered barges and escorted him alongside the 
river. 

The Arab writers mention that certain palaces were used as state 
prisons, in which the Caliphs kept their nearer relations in honourable 
confinement. They were duly attended by numerous servants, and amply 
supplied with every luxury, but forbidden under pain of death to go 
beyond the walls. Lebrecht, p. 381, explains the circumstances under 
which the Caliph Moktafi imprisoned his brother and several of his 
kinsmen. There were large hospitals in Bagdad: the one to which 
Benjamin alludes is the Birmaristan of the Mustansiriyah, in Western 
Bagdad, which for three centuries was a great school of medical science, 
Its ruins, close to the present bridge of boats, are still to be seen. The 
reader must bear in mind that at the time when Benjamin visited 
Bagdad, the Seljuk Sultans had been defeated, and the Caliphs stood 
higher than ever in power. They, however, took little interest in 
political affairs, which were left entirely in the hands of their viziers. 
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In Bagdad there are about 40,000 Jews', | and they dwell in p. 60 
security, prosperity and honour under the great Caliph, and amongst 
them are great sages, the heads of Academies engaged in the study 
of the law. In this city there are ten Academies. At the head of the 
great Academy is the chief rabbi R. Samuel, the son of Eli. He is the 
head of the Academy Gaon Jacob. He is a Levite, and traces his pedi- 
gree back to Moses our teacher. The head of the second Academy is 
R. Hanania his brother, warden of the Levites; R. Daniel is the head 
of the third Academy; R. Elazar the scholar is the head of the fourth 
Academy; and R. Elazar, the son of Zemach, is the head of the order, 
and his pedigree reaches to Samuel the prophet, the Korahite. 
He and his brethren know how to chant the melodies as did the 
singers at the time when the Temple was standing. He is head of 
the fifth Academy. R. Hisdai, the glory of the scholars, is head of 
the sixth Academy. R. Haggai is head of the seventh Academy. 
R. Ezra is the head of the eighth Academy. R.Abraham, who is called 
Abu Tahir, is the head of the ninth Academy. R. Zakkai, the son 
of Bostanai the Nasi, is the head of the Sium?. | These are the ten p. 61 
Batlanim 3, and they do not engage in any other work than communal 
administration; and all the days of the week they judge the Jews 
their countrymen, except on the second day of the week, when they 
all appear before the chief rabbi Samuel, the head of the Yeshiba Gaon 
(Jacob), who in conjunction with the other Batlanim judges all those 
that appear before him. And at the head of them all is Daniel the 
son of Hisdai, who is styled ‘‘Our Lord the Head of the Captivity of 
all Israel.” He possesses a book of pedigrees going back as far as 
David, King of Israel. The Jews call him “Our Lord, Head of the 
Captivity,” and the Mohammedans call him “ Saidna ben Daoud,” and 
he has been invested with authority over all the congregations of 
Israel at the hands of the Emir al Muminin, the Lord of Islam‘, 


1 Asher and the other printed editions give the Jewish population 
at 1,000. Pethachia makes the same estimate, which, however, is 
inconsistent with his statement, that the Head of the Academy had 2,000 
disciples at one time, and that more than 500 surrounded him. The 
British Museum and Casanatense MSS. solve the difficulty; they have 
the reading forty thousand. It would be wearisome to specify in these 
notes all the places where a superior reading is presented by these MSS. ; 
the student will, however, find that not a few anomalies which confronted 
Asher are now removed. 

2 The last or tenth Academy. 

3 This appellation is applied in the Talmud to scholars who unin- 
terruptedly apply themselves to communal work, 

4 The first line of Exilarchs, which ended with Hezekiah in the year 
1040, traced their descent from David through Zerubbabel. Hisdai’s 
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For thus Mohammed commanded concerning him and his descen- 
dants; and he granted him a seal of office over all the congregations 
that dwell under his rule, and ordered that every one, whether 
Mohammedan or Jew, or belonging to any other nation in his 
dominion, should rise up before him (the Exilarch) and salute him, 
and that any one who should refuse to rise up should receive one 
hundred stripes’. | 

And every fifth day when he goes to pay a visit to the great Caliph, 
horsemen, Gentiles as well as Jews, escort him, and heralds proclaim 
in advance, “Make way before our Lord, the son of David, as is due 
unto him,” the Arabic words being “ Amilu tarik la Saidna ben Daud.” 
He is mounted on a horse, and is attired in robes of silk and 
embroidery with a large turban on his head, and from the turban is 
suspended a long white cloth adorned with a chain upon which the 
cipher of Mohammed is engraved. Then he appears before the Caliph 
and kisses his hand, and the Caliph rises and places him on a throne 
which Mohammed had ordered to be made for him, and all the 
Mohammedan princes who attend the court of the Caliph rise up 
before him. And the Head of the Captivity is seated on his throne 
opposite to the Caliph, in compliance with the command of Mohammed 
to give effect to what is written in the law—‘“ The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah nor a law-giver from between his feet, until he 
come to Shiloh: and to him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
The authority of the Head of the Captivity extends over all the com- 
munities of Shinar, Persia, Khurasan and Sheba which is El-Yemen, and 
Diyar Kalach (Bekr) and the land of Aram Naharaim (Mesopotamia), 
and over_the dwellers in the mountains of Ararat and the land 
of the Alan?) which is a land surrounded by mountains and has no 


pedigree Was through Hillel, who sprang from a female branch of the 
Royal line (see Graetz, vol. VI, note 10). Pethachia writes (p. 17) that a 
year before his arrival at Bagdad Daniel died. A nephew, David, became 
Exilarch jointly with R. Samuel, the Head of the great Academy, whose 
authority over all the communities in Asia became paramount. Samuel 
had an only daughter, who was learned in the Scriptures and the Talmud. 
She gave instruction through a window, remaining in the house, whilst 
the disciples were below, unable to see her. 

+ The office of Exilarch had but recently been revived, and the 
Mohammed here referred to may have been Mohammed El Moktafi, the 
Caliph Mostanshed’s predecessor, 

* The Alans throughout the Middle Ages occupied Georgia and the 
regions of the Caucasus. As to the Iron Gates which Alexander made, 
Yule in commenting on Marco Polo’s text (Travels of Ser Marco Polo: 
edited by Sir Henry Yule, 3rd edition, London, John Murray, chap. iii) 
says that Benjamin was the first European traveller to mention this pass. 
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outlet except by the iron gates which Alexander made, but which 
were afterwards broken. Here are the people called Alani. His 
authority extends also over the land of Siberia, and the communities 


who dwell by the river Gihon!, and these are the Girgashite’ who 
urther it extends to-th gates 0 

5; ibet, and the land of India. In respect 
of all these countries the Head of the Captivity gives the communities 
power to appoint | Rabbis and Ministers who come unto him to be 
consecrated and to receive his authority. They bring him offerings 
and gifts from the ends of the earth. He owns hospices, gardens and 
plantations in Babylon, and much land inherited from his fathers, 
and no one can take his possessions from him by force. He has 
a fixed weekly revenue arising from the hospices of the Jews, the 
markets and the merchants, apart from that which is brought to him 
from far-off lands. The man is very rich, and wise in the Scriptures 
as well as in the Talmud, and many Israelites dine at his table 
every day. 

At his installation, the Head of the Captivity gives much money 
to the Caliph, to the Princes and the Ministers. On the day 
that the Caliph performs the ceremony of investing him with 
authority, he rides in the second of the royal equipages, and is 
escorted from the palace of the Caliph to his own house with timbrels 
and fifes. The Exilarch appoints the Chiefs of the Academies by 


Benjamin and Marco Polo hoth record the general belief current at 
the time that the Pass of Derbend was traversed by Alexander. 
It is still called in Turkish ‘ Demis-Kapi” or the Iron Gate, and the 
Persians designate it ‘‘Sadd-i-Iskandar’—the Rampart of Alexander. 
Lord Curzon, however, in his valuable work Persia and the Persians, vol. I, 
p- 293, proves conclusively that the pass through which Alexander’s 
army marched when pursuing Darius after the battle of Arbela could not 
have been at Derbend. Arrian, the historian of Alexander’s expeditions, 
writes that the pass was one day’s journey from Rages (the noted city 
mentioned in the Book of Tobit) for a man marching at the pace of 
Alexander’s army. But Derbend is fully 500 miles from Rages. In Lord 
Curzon’s opinion, confirmed by Spiegel, Droysen and Schindler, the Sir- 
dara Pass, some forty miles from Teheran on the way to Meshed, must 
have been the defile which Alexander’s army forced. I think it will be 
found that Marco Polo’s geography is less reliable than that of Benjamin. 
In the third chapter referred to above, Marco Polo speaks of the Euphrates 
falling into the Caspian Sea. 

1 Probably the Oxus, called by the Arabs ‘‘Gaihan.” Rahad I, a con- 
temporary of Benjamin, speaks of the land of Gurgan in his Sefer 
Hakabalah. The NeStorian Christians are probably here referred to, 
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placing his hand upon their heads, thus installing them in their 
office'. The Jews of the city are learned men and very rich. | 
p.64 In Bagdad there are twenty-eight Jewish Synagogues, situated either 
in the city itself or in Al-Karkh on the other side of the Tigris; for the 
river divides the metropolis into two parts. The great synagogue of 
the Head of the Captivity has columns of marble of various colours 
overlaid with silver and gold, and on these columns are sentences 
of the Psalms in golden letters. And in front of the ark are about 
ten steps of marble; on the topmost step are the seats of the Head 
of the Captivity and of the Princes of the House of David. ‘The city 
of Bagdad is twenty miles in circumference, situated in a land of 
palms, gardens and plantations, the like of which is not to be found 
in the whole land of Shinar. People come thither with merchandise 
from all lands. Wise men live there, philosophers who know all 
manner of wisdom, and magicians expert in all manner of witchcraft. 
Thence it is two days to Gazigan which is called Resen. It is a 
large city containing about 5,coo Jews. In the midst of it is 
the Synagogue of Rabbah?—a large one. He is buried close to the 
Synagogue, and beneath his sepulchre is a cave where twelve of his 


pupils are buried. _ 


p- 6 
The ruins thereof are thirty miles in extent®. The ruins of the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar are still to be seen there, but people are | 
afraid to enter them on account of the serpents and scorpions.J Near 
at ; istance of a mile, there «well 3,000 Israelites who 
pray in the Synagogue of the Pavilion of Daniel, which is ancient 


1 It is interesting to compare this account with that of the Installation 
of the Egyptian Nagid (J. Q. R., IX, p. 717). 

? This ig a well-known sage, whose name often occurs in the Talmud. 

* The Babel of Bible times was captured by Sennacherib; after 
stopping up a dam of the Euphrates, the country was placed under 
water and the city destroyed. Nebuchadnezzar restored the city ; he 
also erected a magnificent palace for himself—the Kasr—also the Temple 
of Bel. Herodotus, Book I, chaps. 178-89, fully describes these edifices, 
and dwells upon the huge extent of the metropolis, which was estimated 
to have a circuit of fifty miles. Xerxes destroyed the city. Alexander 
the Great contemplated the restoration of Bel’s Temple, but as it would 
have taken two months for 10,000 men merely to remove the rubbish, 
he abandoned the attempt. The ruins have been recently explored by 
Germans. The embankments which regulated the flow of the Euphrates 
and Tigris have given way, and at the present time the whole region 
round Babylon is marshy and malarious. In the words of Jeremiah, 
li. 43, ‘‘Her cities are a desolation, a sterile land, and a wilderness, 
a place wherein no man dwelleth.” 
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and was erected by Daniel. It is built of hewn stones and bricks. 
Between the Synagogue and the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar is the 
furnace into which were thrown Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
and the site of it lies in a valley! known unto all. 

Thence it is five parasangs to Hillah, where there are 10,000 
Israelites and four Synagogues: that of R. Meir, who lies buried 
before it ; the Synagogue of Mar Keshisha, who is buried in front of it ; 
also the Synagogue of Rab Zeiri, the son of Chama, and the Synagogue 
of R. Mari; the Jews pray there every day. 

-— Thence $63 is four miles to the Tower of Babel, which the generation ) 
whose language was confounded built of the bricks called Aguy. 

The length of its foundation is about two miles, the breadth of the | 

_ tower is about forty cubits, and the length thereof | two hundred . 66 
cubits. At every ten cubits’ distance there are slopes which go round | 
the tower by which one can ascend to the top”. One can see from 
there a view twenty miles in extent, as the land is level. There fell 

. fire from heaven into the midst of the tower which split it to its 
“very depths. 

Thence it is half a day to Kaphri, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Here is the Synagogue of R. Isaac Napcha, who is buried in front of 
it. Thence it is three parasangs to the Synagogue of Ezekiel, the 
prophet of blessed memory, which is by the river Euphrates*. It 


1 The Valley of Dura mentioned in Daniel iii. 1 is here referred to. 
See Dr. Berliner’s Beitriége zur Geoyraphie und Ethnographie Babyloniens ; also 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 469. Cf. Berachot, 57b. 

2 Bereshith Rabba, chap. xxxviii, says the tower was at Borsippa, and 
the ruins here spoken of are probably those of the Birs Nimroud, fully 
described by Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, chap. xxii, p. 496. He says: 
‘¢The mound rises abruptly to the height of 198 feet, and has on its 
summit a compact mass of brickwork 37 feet high by 28 broad.... 
On one side of it, beneath the crowning masonry, lie huge fragments 
torn from the pile itself. The calcined and vitreous surface of the 
bricks, fused into rock-like masses, show that their fall may have been 
caused by lightning. The ruin is rent almost from top to bottom. No 
traces whatever now remain of the spiral passage spoken of by the 
Jewish traveller.” Cf. Professor T. K. Cheyne’s article, ‘‘The Tower of 
Babel,” in the new Biblical Cyclopaedia. Nebuchadnezzar, in his Borsippa 
inscription, records that the tower, which had never originally been 
completed, had fallen into decay, and that the kiln-bricks had split. 
These are the Agur bricks mentioned by Benjamin ; cf. Isaiah xxvii. 9. 
Al-ajur is the word still used by the Arabs for kiln-burnt bricks. 

3 Niebuhr, vol. II, 216, gives a full account of his visit to the tomb. 
Layard, speaking of Birs Nimroud, says: ‘‘To the south-west in the 
extreme distance rise the palm-trees of Kifil, casting their scanty shade 
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_is fronted_by sixty turrets, and between each turret there is a minor 
“Synagogue, and in the court of the Synagogue is the(ark) and at 
the back of the Synagogue is the sepulchre of Ezekiel. It is sur- 
mounted by a large cupola, and it is a very handsome structure. 
It was built of old by King Jeconiah, king of Judah, and the 35,000 
Jews who came with him, when Evil-merodach brought him forth 
out of prison. This place is by the river Chebar on the one side, 
and by the river Euphrates on the other, and the names of Jeconiah 
and those that accompanied him are engraved on the wall: Jeconiah 


p. 67 at the top, and Ezekiel | at the bottom. This place is held sacred 


by Israel as a lesser sanctuary unto this day, and people come from a~ 
‘distance to pray there from the time of the New Year until the Day of 
Atonement. The Israelites have great rejoicings on these occasions. 
Thither also come the Head of the Captivity, and the Heads of the 
Academies from Bagdad. Their camp occupies a space of about two 
miles, and Arab merchants come there as well. A great gathering 
like a fair takes place, which is called Fera, and they bring forth 
‘a scroll of the Law written on parchment by Ezekiel the Prophet, 
and read from it on the Day of Atonement. A lamp burns day and 
night over the sepulchre of Ezekiel; the light thereof has been kept 
burning from the day that he lighted it himself,and they continually 
renew the wick thereof, and replenish the oil unto the present day. 
A large house belonging to the sanctuary is filled with books, some of 
them from the time of the first temple, and some from the time 
of the second temple, and he who has no sons consecrates his books 
to its use. The Jews that come thither to pray from the land of 
Persia and Media bring the money which their countrymen have 
offered to the Synagogue of Ezekiel the Prophet. The Synagogue 
owns property, lands and villages, which belonged to King Jeconiah, 
and when Mohammed came he confirmed all these rights to the 
Synagogue of Kzekiel!. Distinguished Mohammedans also come hither 


over a small dome, the tomb of Ezekiel. To this spot occasionally flock 
in crowds, as their forefathers have done for centuries, the Jews of 
Bagdad, Hillah, and other cities of Chaldea....It is now but a plain 
building, despoiled of the ornaments and MSS. which it once appears to 
have contained” (Nineveh and Babylon, p. 500). Alcharizi composed a 
beautiful ode when visiting this tomb (chap. xxxv, also chap. L), 

‘ This Mohammed, as in the case referred to p. 40, must have been 
a predecessor of the reigning Caliph, as the Prophet was never in 
Babylonia, and in no case would he have granted favours to the Jews. 
It should be noted that the British Museum MS. on which our text 
is based, as well as the Casanatense MS., generally styles the Prophet 
ynwon. The MS., on which the Constantinople editio princeps is based, 
had probably all passages where this epithet or othcr objectionable 
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to pray, | so great is their love for Ezekiel the Prophet; and they p. 68 
call it Bar (Dar) Melicha (the Dwelling of Beauty). All the Arabs 
come there to pray !. 

At a distance of about half a mile from the Synagogue are the 
sepulchres of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, and upon their sepul- 
chres are large cupolas; and even at times of disturbance no man 
would dare touch the Mohammedan or Jewish servants who attend 
at the sepulchre of Ezekiel. 

Thence it is three miles to the city of Kotsonath, where there 
are 300 Jews. Here are the sepulchres of Rab Papa, Rab Huna, 
Joseph Sinai, and Rab Joseph ben Hama; and before each of them is 
a Synagogue where the Israelites pray every day. Thence it is three 
parasangs to Ain Siptha, where there is the sepulchre of the prophet 
Nahum the Elkoshite. Thence it is a day’s journey to Kefar Al- 
Keram, where are the sepulchres of Rab Chisdai, R. Azariah, R. 
Akiba, and R. Dosa. Thence it is a half-day’s journey to a village 
in the desert, where there are buried R. David and R. Jehuda and 
Abaji, R. Kurdiah, Rab Sechora, and Rab Ada. Thence it is a 
day’s journey to the river Raga, where | there is the sepulchre of p. 69 
King Zedekiah. Upon it is a large cupola. Thence it is a day’s 
journey to the city of Kufa, where there is the sepulchre of King 
Jeconiah. Over it is a big structure, and in front thereof is a 
Synagogue. There are about 7,000 Jews here. At this place is the 
large mosque of the Mohammedans, for here is buried Ali ben Abu 
Talib, the son-in-law of Mohammed, and the Mohammedans come 
hither... . 

Thence it is a day and a half to Sura, which is Mata Mehasya, 
where the Heads of the Captivity and the Heads of the Academies 
dwelt at first?» Here is the sepulchre of R. Sherira, and of 
R. Hai his son of blessed memory, also of R. Saadiah Al-Fiumi, and 
of Rab Samuel the son of Hofni Hacohen, and of Zephaniah the 


remarks were used excised by the censor, and it will be seen that the 
passage before us, with reference to the grant of land by Mohammed, 
as well as that further on, referring to Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, 
do not appear in any of the printed editions. Dr. Hirschfeld is of 
opinion that, on the one hand, the epithet is the translation of the 
Arabic majnin, a term against which Mohammed protested several times 
in the Koran, because it means he was possessed by a jinn, like a sooth- 
sayer. On the other hand, the word was chosen having regard to Hosea 
ix. 7. This was done long before Benjamin’s time, by Jafeth and others. 

1 See picture of the traditional tomb of Ezekiel in the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, vol. V, p. 315. 

2 The Talmud (Sabbath, 11 a) speaks of the destruction of Mata 
Mehasya. Sura took its place as a centre of learning. 
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son of Cushi the son of Gedaliah, the prophet, and of the Princes 
of the House of David, and of the Heads of the Academies who lived 
there before the destruction of the town}. 

Thence it is two days to Shafjathib. Here is a Synagogue which 
the Israelites built from the earth of Jerusalem and its stones, and 
they called it Shafjathib, which is by Nehardea?. 

Thence it is a day and a half'’s journey to El-Anbar, which was 
Pumbedita in Nehardea*. About 3,000 Jews dwell there. The city 
lies on the river Euphrates. Here is the Synagogue of Rab and 
Samuel, and their house of study, and in front of it are their graves. 

Thence it is five days to Hillah. From this place it is a journey of 
twenty-one days by way of the deserts to the dand of Saba, a P*) 

p. 7or¢alled the land | El-Yemen, lying at the side of the land of Shinar 
which is towards the North *. 


1 See Berliner, pp. 45, 47, 54, and 57, for particulars derived from the 
Talmud and Midrash as to the several centres of Jewish learning in 
Babylonia, 

2 This synagogue is repeatedly mentioned in the Talmud. Zunz 
(Note 255) omits mentioning Aboda Zarah, 43b, where Rashi explains 
that Shafjathib was a place in the district of Nehardea, and that 
Jeconiah and his followers brought the holy earth thither, giving effect 
to the words of the Psalmist: ‘For thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour the dust thereof” (Ps. cii. 14). 

3 Benjamin visited the various seats of learning in the neighbourhood, 
and thus came again to Nehardea, which has been already mentioned 
on p. 34. Rab Jehuda, not Rab, is there associated with Samuel. 

* Asher, at this stage of Benjamin’s narrative, has the following note: 
“For the illustration of that portion of our text which treats of Arabia, 
we refer the reader to the Rev. S. L. Rapoport’s paper, ‘Independent 
Jews of Arabia,’ which will be found at the end of these notes.’? No such 
account appeared in the work, but in the Bikkwre Haittim for the year 1824, 
p. 51, there appears an interesting essay in Hebrew on the subject by 
Rapoport, to which the reader is referred. It is a matter of history that 
the powerful independent Jewish communities which were settled at 
Yathrib, afterwards called Medina, and in the voleanic highlands of 
Kheibar and Teima called the Harrah, were crushed by Mohammed. 
Dr. Hirschfeld, in the Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. XV, p. 170, gives us 
the translation of a letter found in the Cairo Genizah, addressed by 
Mohammed to the people of Kheibar and Maqna, granting them certain 
privileges from which the Jews, who were allowed to remain in their 
homes, benefited. Omar, the second Caliph, broke the compact, but 
allowed them to settle at Kufa on the Euphrates. Although pilgrims 
pass annually up and down the carayan tracks to Mecca, the information 
respecting the old Jewish sites in the Harrah is most meagre. Edrisi 
and Abulfeda throw no ght on Benjamin’s account. In the year 
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Here dwell the Jews called Kheibar, the men of Teima. And Teima 
is their seat of government where R. Hanan the Nasi rules over them. 
It is a great city, and the extent of their land is sixteen days’ journey. 
It is surrounded by mountains—the mountains of the north. The 
Jews own many large fortified cities. The yoke of the Gentiles is 
not upon them. They go forth to pillage and to capture booty from 
distant lands in conjunction with the Arabs, their neighbours and 


1904 an able work by Mr. D. G. Hogarth appeared under the title of 
The Penetration of Arabia, being a record of the development of Western 
knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. He gives a full account 
of the European travellers who have described the country Niebuhr, 
who visited Yemen in 1762, repeated the statement made by the Italian 
traveller Varthema that there were still wild Jews in Kheibar. he 
missionary Joseph Woolf visited Arabia in 1836, and he gives us an 
account of an interview he had with some of the Rechabites. No weight, 
however, can be attached to his fantastic stories. W. G. Palgrave, who 
resided for some years in Syria as a Jesuit, where he called himself 
Father Michael (Cohen), was entrusted in 1862 with a mission to Arabia 
by Napoleon III in connexion with the projected Suez Canal; he was one 
of the few visitors to the Harrah, but he makes no special reference to 
the Jews. Joseph Halevi made many valuable discoveries of inscriptions 
in South Arabia, which he traversed in 1869. He visited the oppressed 
Jewish community at Sanaa in Yemen; he further discovered traces of 
the ancient Minaean kingdom, and found that the Jews in the Nejran 
were treated with singular tolerance and even favour; but he was not 
able to tell us anything respecting the Jews of the Harrah. 

C. M. Doughty was, however, more successful when visiting this district 
in 1875. Of Kheibar he says “that it is now a poor village whose 
inhabitants are a terrible kindred, Moslems outwardly, but, in secret, 
cruel Jews that will suffer no stranger to enter among them.” See 
C. M. Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, vol. II, p. 129. ‘‘Teima is a Nejd colony of 
Shammar; their fathers came to settle there not above 200 years past. 
Old Teima of the Jews, according to their tradition, had been (twice) 
destroyed by flood. From those times there remain some great rude 
stone buildings. It is now a prosperous open place’? (vol. I, p. 286). 

The only writer that casts any doubt upon Benjamin’s record as to 
independent Jewish tribes in Arabia is R. Jacob Safir, who visited 
Yemen and other Arabian ports in the Red Sea in the year 1864. See 
chaps. xv and xliii of Iben Safir, Lyck, 1866. Dr. L. Griinhut, in his 
introduction, Die Reisebeschreibungen des R, Benjamin von Tudela, Jerusalem, 
1903, p. 16, refutes Safir’s statements, 

In Hogarth’s work, p. 282, is shown a print of the Teima stone, with 
its Aramaic inscription, considered to belong to the fourth or fifth 
century B.c., and on p. 285 will be found Doughty’s interesting sketch of 
Kheibar, 
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allies. These Arabs dwell in tents, and they make the desert their 

home. ‘They own no houses, and they go forth to pillage and to 

capture booty in the land of Shinar and El-Yemen. All the neigh- 
- bours of these Jews go in fear of them. Among them are husbandmen 
and owners of cattle; their land is extensive, and they have in their 
midst learned and wise men. They give the tithe of all they possess 
unto the scholars who sit in the house of learning, also to poor 
Israelites and to the recluses, who are the mourners of Zion and 
Jerusalem, and who do not eat meat nor taste wine, and sit clad in 
garments | of black. They dwell in caves or underground houses, 
and fast each day with the exception of the Sabbaths and Festivals, 
and implore mercy of the Holy One, blessed be He, on account of 
the exile of Israel, praying that He may take pity upon them, and 
upon all the Jews, the men of Tcima, for the sake of His great Name, 
also upon Tilmas the great city, in which there are about 100,000 Jews’. 
At this place lives Salmon the Nasi, the brother of Hanan the Nasi ; 
and the land belongs to the two brothers, who are of the seed of 
David, for they have their pedigree in writing. They address many 
questions unto the Head of the Captivity—their kinsman in Bagdad — 
and they fast forty days in the year for the Jews that dwell in 
exile. 

There are here about forty large towns and 200 hamlets and 
villages. The principal city is Tanai, and in all the districts together 
there are about 300,000 Jews. The city of Tanai is well fortified, 
and in the midst thereof the people sow and reap. It is fifteen miles 
in extent. Here is the palace of the Nasi called Salmon. And in 
Teima dwells Hanan the Nasi, his brother. It is a beautiful city, 


H 


. 72 and contains gardens | and plantations. And Tilmas is likewise a 


great city; it contains about 100,000 Jews. It is well fortified, and 
is situated between two high mountains. There are wise, discreet, 
and rich men amongst the inhabitants. From Tilmas t 
is three days’ jour People say that the men of Kheibar belong 
< the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, whom Shalmaneser,{ 


4 


king of Assyria, led hither into captivity. They have built sonplays 


\ fortified cities, and make war upon all other kingdoms.f No man can 
reddily reach their territory, because it is a march of eighteen days’ 
journey through the desert, which is altogether uninhabited, so that 
no one can enter the land. 

Kheibar is a very large city with 50,000 Jews” In it are 


1 Tt is clear that, when speaking of the population of some of these 
places, the whole oasis or district is intended, and not a particular town. 
* In reading through the foregoing account of the Jews in Arabia, it is 
quite clear that Benjamin never yisited the country, nor did he pretend 
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learned men, and great warriors, who wage war with the men of 
Shinar and of the land of the north, as well as with the bordering 


to have done so. In the words of Mr. C. R. Beazley (The Dawn of Modern 
Geography, p. 252), ‘It is no longer, for the most part, a record of personal 
travel; it is rather an attempt to supplement the first part ‘of things 
seen,’ by a second ‘of things heard.’” But Beazley is wrong when he 
characterizes as ‘‘ wild” the account of the Jews of Southern Arabia ‘who 
were Rechabites.” Dces Benjamin say so? There is no such reading in the 
MS. of the British Museum. The student, it is thought, will by this time 
have come to the conclusion that it is the oldest and most trustworthy of 
our available authorities. The whole misconception has arisen from the 
fact that the unreliable MS. E and all the printed editions have trans- 
posed the letters of .»> and made an of it. Rapoport, in the article 
already referred to, seems to suspect the faulty reading: to justify it, he 
connects the men of Kheibar with the Rechabites and the sons of Heber 
the Kenite, basing his argument upon Jer. xxxv, Judges i. 16, 1 Sam. 
Xxvii. ro, and x Chron. ii. 55. 

Neither Zunz nor Asher makes any comments upon this chapter of the 
itinerary. Graetz gives an abstract of Benjamin’s account; he, as well as 
all other writers, is unable to identify Tilmas, but is of opinion that 
Tanai must be Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, which, however, is twenty- 
five days’ journey beyond Kheibar. It is well known that Yemen has, 
since Bible times, harboured a Jewish population, who—-notwithstanding 
all oppression, intensified under Turkish rule—inhabit many of its towns 
and villages to the present day. It is comparatively accessible, owing 
to its proximity to the sea. We must cherish the hope that Great 
Britain, now that it claims the Hinterland of Aden, will extend its 
protection to the Jews. 

The voleanie highlands (Harrah) of Kheibar were always inaccessible, 
owing to their being surrounded by waterless deserts and fanatic Bedouin 
tribes. 

R. Abraham Farissol, who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, writes that there was a large number of Jews in the district, 
who lived in tents and in wooden houses or huts. His contemporary, 
David Reubeni, who crossed from Arabia to Abyssinia and came to 
Europe in 1524, pretended to be brother of Joseph, king of the tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh in the desert of Chabor (Kheibar), 
Benjamin takes care to qualify his statement as to the origin of the 
Jews of Kheibar by adding—onx ‘11 DNDINI— ‘people say they belong 
to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whom 
Salmanesser, King of Assyria, led hither into captivity.” 

I would here mention an interesting work of Dr. R. Dozy, Professor 
of History and Oriental Languages at Leyden, Die Isracliten in Mecca, 
1864. By a series of ingenious inferences from Bible texts (1 Sam. xxx, 
1 Chron. iv. 24-43, &c.) he essays to establish that the tribe of Simeon, 
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tribes of the land of El-Yemen near them, which latter country is 
on the confines of India’. Returning from their land, it is a journey of 
twenty-five days to the river Virae, which is in the land of El-Yemen, 


after David had dispersed the Amalekites who had already been weakened 
by ‘Saul, entered Arabia and settled all along in the land of the Minaeans 
and at Mecca, where they established the worship at the Kaaba and 
introduced practices which have not been altogether abandoned up to 
the present day. Dr. Dozy further contends that after Hezekiah’s reign 
numerous Jewish exiles came to Arabia. 

Hommel, in two articles in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, under ‘“ Be- 
douins” and ‘‘Anzah,” gives full particulars respecting the Anizeh, other- 
wise Anaessi, tribe—that they were in the habit of joining the Wahabees and 
other Bedouin tribes in attacking caravans and levying blackmail. 
The Turkish Pasha at Damascus had to pay annually passage-money 
to ensure the safety of the pilgrims to Mecca. On one occasion two of the 
Bedouin sheiks were decoyed by the Turks and killed; but the Anaessi, 
aided by other tribes to the number of 80,000, took ample revenge by 
pillaging the Mecca caravan on its return. They seized a quantity of 
pearls, and the women were said to have attempted boiling them with 
the rice. Seetzen (Journey through Syria, &c., I, ch. i, p. 356) says, ‘In 
Kheibar are no Jews now, only Anaessi.”’ Layard and other modern 
writers often refer to the Anizeh Bedouins. Travellers go in dread of 
them in the Syrian desert and all along the Euphrates. Doughty men- 
tions that they, more than any other tribe, resemble the Jews both in 
appearance and disposition. 

Ritter (Geographie, vol. XII), in quoting Niebuhr, makes mention of 
the widespread Anizeh tribe of Bedouins who were anciently known to 
be Jews. He further states that the Jews of Damascus and Aleppo shun 
them as they are non-observant Jews, considered by some to be Karaites. 
Does ali this give ground for any presumption that they are or were 
crypto-Jews, the descendants of the former Kheibar Jews, possibly also 
of those whom Omar allowed to settle at Kufa? 

This lengthy note may be closed fitly with the following mysterious 
remark in Doughty’s usual quaint style (vol. I, p. 127), in connexion with 
the murder of a Bagdad Jew who tried to reach Kheibar: ‘‘ But let none 
any more jeopardy his life for Kheibar! I would that these leaves might 
save the blood of some: and God give me this reward of my labour! for 
who will, he may read in them all the tale of Kheibar.”’ 

1 It will be seen further on (p. 67) that Benjamin speaks of Aden 
as being in India, ‘‘which is on the mainland.” It is well known that 
Abyssinia and Arabia were in the Middle Ages spoken of as “ Middle 
India.” It has been ascertained that in ancient times the Arabs ex- 
tensively colonized the western sea-coast of the East Indies. Cf. the 
article ‘“‘ Arabia,” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Supplement. 
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where about 3,000 Jews dwell’, | and amongst them are many a Rabbi p. 73 
and Dayan. 

Thence it takes five days to Basra (Bassorah) which lies on the 
river Tigris. Here there are 10,000 Jews, and among them are 
scholars and many rich men. Thence it is two days to the river 
Samara, which is the commencement of the land of Persia. 1,500 Jews 
live near the sepulchre of Ezra, the priest, who went forth from 
Jerusalem to King Artaxerxes and died here. In front of his sepulchre 
is a large synagogue. And at the side thereof the Mohammedans 
erected a house of prayer out of their great love and veneration for 
him, and they like the Jews on that account. And the Mohammedans 
come hither to pray®. Thence it is four days to Khuzistan, which is 
Elam, This province is not inhabited in its entirety, for part of 
it lies waste. In the midst of its ruins is Shushan (Susa), the capital, 
the site of the palace of King Ahasuerus. Here are the remains of 
a large structure of great antiquity. The city contains about 7,000 
Jews and fourteen synagogues. | 


1 The Casanatense MS. here interpolates: “Thence it takes seven days 
to Lusis, where there are 2,000 Israelites.” Asher substitutes for Lusis 
Wasit, a place near the Tigris. I am unable to identify the river Virae, 
and the words ‘‘ which is in the land of Al Yemen” are evidently out of 
place. 

2 See Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld’s account of a Fragment of a Work by 
Judah Al-harizi, being a description of a pilgrimage through Mesopotamia 
with a view to visit Ezra’s grave. The Arab geographer Yakut locates 
the grave in the village Maisan on the river Samara near the place where 
the Euphrates and Tigris unite (J. Q. R., vol. XV, 683). Layard writes as 
follows :—‘“‘ We stopped at the so-called tomb of the prophet Ezra, about 
twenty-five miles from the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, at Korna. 
The building, which is of a comparatively modern date, consisted of two 
chambers, an outer one which was empty, and an inner one containing 
the tomb built of bricks, covered with white stucco and enclosed in 
a wooden case, over which was thrown a large blue cloth fringed with 
yellow tassels with the name of the donor embroidered on it in Hebrew 
characters. No trace of either the large synagogue or of the mosque 
mentioned by Benjamin now exists, and it may be doubted whether the 
present building covers the tomb which was seen by the Hebrew 
traveller. We could find no ancient remains near it, as the Tigris is 
constantly changing its course, and was still eating away the bank of 
alluvial soil, upon the edge of which the building stood. It is highly 
probable that the tomb seen by Benjamin of Tudela had long before been 
carried away by the river.” Layard’s Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, 
and Babylonia, vol. II, p. 214. See alsoan elaborate note of Dr. Benisch, p. 91 
of his edition of Pethachia’s Travels, and I. J. Benjamin II, Light Years in 
Asia and Africa, p. 167. 
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p. 74 In front of one of the synagogues is the sepulchre of Daniel of 
blessed memory. The river Tigris divides the city, and the bridge 
connects the two parts. On the one side where the Jews dwell is the 
sepulchre of Daniel. Here the market-places used to be, containing 
great stores of merchandise, by which the Jews became enriched. 
On the other side of the bridge they were poor, because they had no 
market-places nor merchants there, only gardens and plantations. 
And they became jealous, and said “All this prosperity enjoyed by 
those on the other side is due to the merits of Daniel the prophet 
who lies buried there.” Then the poor people asked those who dwelt 
on the other side to place the sepulchre of Danie] in their midst, 
but the others would not comply. So war prevailed between them 
for many days, and no one went forth or came in on account of the 
great strife between them. At length both parties growing tired of 
this state of things took a wise view of the matter, and made a compact, 
namely, that the coffin of Daniel should be taken for one year to the 
one side and for another year to the other side. This they did, and 
both sides became rich. In the course of time Sinjar Shah-ben-Shah, 
who ruled over the kingdom of Persia and had forty-five kings subject 
to his authority, came to this place. | 

p.75  Heiscalled Sultan-al-Fars-al-Khabir in Arabic (the mighty Sovereign 
of Persia), and it is he who ruled from the river Samara unto the city 
of Samarkand, and unto the river Gozan and the cities of Media and 
the mountains of Chafton’. He ruled also over Tibet, in the forests 
whereof one finds the animals from which the musk is obtained?. The 
extent of his Empire is a journey of four months. When this great 
Emperor Sinjar, king of Persia, saw that they took the coffin of 
Daniel from one side of the river to the other, and that a great 
multitude of Jews, Mohammedans and Gentiles, and many people 
from the country were crossing the bridge, he asked the meaning of 
this proceeding, and they told him these things. He said, “It is not 
meet to do this ignominy unto Daniel the prophet, but I command 
you to measure the bridge from both sides, and to take the coffin of 
Daniel and place it inside another coffin of crystal, so that the 
wooden coffin be within that of crystal, and to suspend this from 
the middle of the bridge by a chain of iron; at this spot you must 


1 As for the river Gozan see p. 33, n. 3, and p. 58, n.4. The mountains 
of Chafton, referred to also in pp. 54, 55, would seem to include not only 
the Zagros range, but also the highlands of Kurdistan. 

? Marco Polo, book II, chap. xlv, says of Tibet: ‘‘ In this ccuntry there 
are many of the animals that produce musk. The Tartars have great 
numbers of large and fine dogs which are of great service in catching the 
musk-beasts, and so they procure a great abundance of musk.” 
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build a synagogue for all comers, so that whoever wishes to pray 
there, be he Jew or Gentile, may do so.” And to this very day the 
coffin is suspended from the bridge. { And the king commanded p. 76 
that out of respect for Daniel no fisherman should catch fish within 

a mile above or a mile below}. 

Thence it takes three days to Rudbar where there are about 20,000 
Israelites, and among them are learned and rich men. But the Jews 
live there under great oppression. Thence it is two days to Niha- 
wand, where there are 4,000 Israelites. Thence it is four days to 
the land of Mulahid. Here live a people who do not profess the 
Mohammedan religion, but live on high mountains, and worship the 


1 The reputed sepulchre of Daniel is situated between Schuster and 
Dizful in Persia, close by the river Shaour, an affluent of the Karun river, 
which is supposed to be the Ulai of the Bible, Dan. viii. 2. It is within 
sight of the vast mound which denotes the site of Susa, the ancient 
Shushan. Here Mme. Dieulafoy in 1881 made extensive excavations of 
the palace of the Persian kings, many relics of which are now on view at 
the Louvre in Paris. 

The tomb of Daniel has been fully described by Layard—see Early 
Adventures, vol. II, p. 295. It is of comparatively recent date, not unlike 
the shrines of Mussulman saints, and is surmounted by a high conical 
dome of irregular brickwork, somewhat resembling in shape a pine cone. 
The reader is referred to the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Daniel’s 
reputed tomb, of the ruins of Susa, and of Schuster and its bridges in 
Mme. Dieulafoy’s La Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, Paris, 1887. 

There is nothing to connect the building on the banks of the Shaour 
with the tomb of Daniel save the Mussulman tradition. There are many 
legends connected with the reputed sepulchre, one of which is to the 
effect that the men of Susa diverted the river in order to bury Daniel's 
coffin in its bed. See Guy Le Strange, p. 240. 

E. N. Adler, in his recent work Jews in many Lands, Jewish His- 
torical Society of England, p. 224, in describing Samarkand, writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Tradition has it that Tamerlane had seen the tomb at Susa 
in Persia, with a warning inscribed thereon, that none should open its 
door; and so he broke it open from behind, and found it written that 
Nebi Daniel was there buried. The impetuous conqueror had the 
sarcophagus removed with all reverence, and carried it with him to his 
own capital to be its palladium. The sarcophagus is over twenty yards 
long as beseems a prophet’s stature. It has been recently covered by 
a brick chapel with three cupolas, but photographs of the ancient 
structure can be had in Samarkand. It is grandly placed at the edge of 
a cliff overhanging the rapid river Seop. The local Jews do not believe 
the story, nor do they quite disbelieve it, for I went with two who prayed 
there at the grave of the righteous.” 
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Old Man of the land of the Hashishim’. And among them there are 
four communities of Israel who go forth with them in war-time. 
They are not under the rule of the king of Persia, but reside in the 
high mountains, and descend from these mountains to pillage and to 
capture booty, and then return to the mountains, and none can 
overcome them. There are learned men amongst the Jews of their 
land. These Jews are under the authority of the Head of the 
p. 77 Captivity in Babylon. Thence it is five days to Amadia | where 
there are about 25,000 Israelites*» This is the first of those com- 
munities that dwell in the mountains of Chafton, where there are 
more than 100 Jewish communities. Here is the commencement of 
the land of Media. These Jews belong to the first captivity which King 
_Shalmanezar led away; and they speak the language in which the 
Targum is written. Amongst them are learned men. The com- 
munities reach from the province of Amadia unto the province of 
Gilan, twenty-five days distant, on the border of the kingdom of Persia. 
They are under the authority of the king of Persia, and he raises 
a tribute from them through the hands of his officer, and the tribute 
which they pay every year by way of poll-tax is one gold amir, which 
is equivalent to one and one-third maravedi. [This tax has to be 
paid by all males in the land of Islam who are overthe age of fifteen. ] 
At this place (Amadia), there arose this day ten years ago, @ man 
named David Alroy of the city of Amadia*. He studied under Chisdai 
the Head of the Captivity, and under the Head of the Academy Gaon 
Jacob, in the city of Bagdad, and he was well versed in the Law of 
Israel, in the Halachah, as well as in the Talmud, and in all the 
wisdom of the Mohammedans, also in secular literature and in the 


1 The reader will recollect that reference to this sect has already been 
made on page 16. See Guy Le Strange, p. 220 and p. 354. 

? Amadia (Imadiyah) is a city in Kurdistan in a mountainous district, 
north of Mosul. Ben Virga and R. Joseph Hacohen, the author of Emek 
Habacha, state that 1,000 Jewish families lived in the city at that time. 
It is strange that in all the MSS., including Asher’s text, this city is 
called Amaria instead of Amadia. The mistake doubtless arose from the 
fact that the copyists mistook the 7 for a4. The scribe of the British 
Museum MS. had made other errors of this kind, writing wi for 4722, 
sonn for woin, &e. See Guy Le Strange, p. 92. 

’ The author of Emek Habacha gives the date of the Alroy tragedy as 
1163. It should, however, be antedated by a few years. Benjamin must 
have passed through Egypt on his return journey some time beforo 
Sept., 1171. See note 2, p. 1. He here tells us that the Alroy catastrophe 
took place just ten years before his visit to Bagdad and the neighbourhood. 
It is clear therefore that 1160 is the latest date when this event could 
have taken place. 
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writings of magicians and soothsayers. | He comceived the idea of p. 78 
rebelling against the king of Persia, and of collecting the Jews who 
live in the mountains of Chafton to go forth and to fight against all 
the nations, and to march and capture Jerusalem. He showed signs 
by pretended miracles to the Jews, and said, “The Holy One, blessed 
be He, sent me to capture Jerusalem and to free you from the yoke 
of the Gentiles.” And the Jews believed in him and called him their 
Messiah. When the king of Persia heard of it he sent for him to 
come and speak with him. Alroy went to him without fear, and 
when he had audience of the king, the latter asked him, ‘‘ Art thou 
the king of the Jews?” He answered, “I am.” Then the king was 
wrath, and commanded that he should be seized and placed in the 
prison of the king, the place where the king’s prisoners were bound 
unto the day of their death, in the city of Tabaristan which is on the 
large river Gozan. At the end of three days, whilst the king was 
sitting deliberating with his princes concerning the Jews who had 
rebelled, David suddenly stood before them. He had escaped from 
the prison without the knowledge of any man. | And when the king p. 79 
saw him, he said to him, “ Who brought thee hither, and who has 
released thee?’ ‘‘My own wisdom and skill,” answered the other ; 
“for Iam not afraid of thee, nor of any of thy servants.” The king 
forthwith loudly bade his servants to seize him, but they answered, 
“We cannot see any man, although our ears hear him.” Then the 
king and all his princes marvelled at his subtlety; but he said to 
the king ‘‘I will go my way”; so he went forth. And the king went 
after him; and the princes and servants followed their king until 
they came to the river-side. Then Alroy took off his mantle and 
spread it on the face of the water to cross thereon. When the 
servants of the king saw that he crossed the water on his mantle, 
they pursued him in small boats, wishing to bring him back, but they 
were unable, and they said, “ There is no wizard like this in the whole 
world.” That self-same day he went a journey of ten days to the city 
of Amadia by the strength of the ineffable Name, and he told the Jews 
all that had befallen him, and they were astonished at his wisdom. 
After that the king of Persia sent word to the Emir Al-Muminin, 
the Caliph of the Mohammedans at Bagdad, | urging him to warn the p. 80 
Head of the Exile, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, to 
restrain David Alroy from executing his designs. And he threatened 
that he would otherwise slay all the Jews in his Empire. Then all 
the congregations of the land of Persia were in great trouble. And 
the Head of the Captivity, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, 
sent to Alroy, saying, “The time of redemption is not yet arrived ; 
we have not yet seen the signs thereof; for by strength shall no man 
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prevail. Now our mandate is, that thou cease from these designs, or 
thou shalt surely be excommunicated from all Israel.” And they sent 
unto Zakkai the Nasi in the land of Assur (Mosul) and unto R. Joseph 
Burhan-al-mulk the astronomer there, bidding them to send on the 
letter to Alroy, and furthermore they themselves wrote to him to 
warn him, | but he would not accept the warning. Then there arose 
a king of the name of Sin-ed-din, the king of the Togarmim, and a 
vassal of the king of Persia, who sent to the father-in-law of David 
Alroy, and gave him a bribe of 10,000 gold pieces to slay Alroy 
in secret? So he went to Alroy’s house, and slew him whilst he 
was asleep on his bed. Thus were his plans frustrated. Then the 
king of Persia went forth against the Jews that lived in the mountain ; 
and they sent to the Head of the Captivity to come to their assistance 
and to appease the king. He was eventually appeased by a gift of 
1oo talents of gold, which they gave him, and the land was at peace 
thereafter ”. 


1 This Turkoman may have been the Prince of Arbela who in 1167 
joined Saladin in his successful invasion of Egypt. He was remarkable 
for his great strength and courage (see Bohadin’s Life of Saladin, 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, p. 51). 

2 The accounts given by Ben Virga in Sheret Jehudah, and by Joseph 
Hacohen in Emek Habacha, are evidently based upon Benjamin's record, 
and throw no fresh light on this Messianic movement. Asher, vol. II, 
note 300, promises but fails to give the contents of an Arabic document 
written by a contemporary, the renegade Samuel Ibn Abbas, which the 
savant S. Munk had discovered in the Paris library ; a German translation 
of this document appears in Dr. Wiener’s Emek Habacha, 1858, p. 169. The 
name of the pseudo-Messiah is given as Menahem, surnamed AI-Ruhi, 
but Munk satisfactorily proves that he is identical with our David Alroy. 
Being a young man of engaging appearance and great accomplishments, 
he gained considerable influence with the governor of Amadia, and had 
a considerable following among the Jews of Persia. With the intention 
of occupying the castle, he introduced a number of his armed adherents 
into the town, who were careful, however, to conceal their weapons. 
The governor detected the conspiracy, and put Alroy to death. The 
excitement among the Jews lasted for a considerable time. Two impostors, 
with letters purporting to emanate from Alroy, came to Bagdad, and 
worked upon the credulity of the community. Men and women parted 
with their money and jewellery, having been brought to believe that on 
a certain night they would be able to fly on angels’ wings from the roofs 
of their houses to Jerusalem. The only thing which made the women 
fee] unhappy was the fear that their little ones might not be able to keep 
pace with them in the aerial flight. At daybreak the fraud was discovered, 
but the impostors had meanwhile decamped with their treasure. 
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From this mountain it is a journey of twenty days to Hamadan, 
which is the great city of Media, where there are 30,0co Israelites. 
In front of a certain synagogue, there are buried Mordecai and 
Esther '. | 

From thence (Hamadan’) it takes four days to Tabaristan, which 


The chronicler adds that the year in which this occurred was called 
The Year of Flight. 

De Sacy, in his Chrestomathie Arabe, I, p. 363, gives a similar story, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to Schahristani. 

' Asher, vol. II, p. 167, n. 304, gives expression to a keen desire for 
further particulars as to thistomb. Dr. J. E. Polak, formerly Physician 
to the late Shah of Persia, gives the desired information, on p. 26, in an 
interesting work on Persia. He writes as follows: ‘‘The only national 
monument which the Jews in Persia possess is the tomb of Esther at 
Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, whither they have made pilgrimages 
from time immemorial. In the centre of the Jewish quarter there is to 
be seen a low building with a cupola, on the top of which a stork has 
built its nest. The entrance is walled up for the greater part; there 
only remains below a small aperture which can be closed by a movable 
flat stone serving the purpose of a door and affording some protection 
from attacks, which are not uncommon. In the entrance hall, which 
has but a low ceiling, are recorded the names of pilgrims ; also the year 
when the building was restored. Thence one gains access into a small 
four-cornered chamber in which there are two high sarcophagi made of 
oak, which are the monuments of Esther and Mordecai. On both of them 
are inscribed in Hebrew the words of the last chapter of the Book of 
Esther, as well as the names of three Physicians at whose expense the 
tomb was repaired.’’ Dr. Polak states that in the Middle Ages the Jewish 
population of Persia was very large, especially in the southern provinces. 
In recent years it has greatly diminished in consequence of dire persecu- 
tion. He was assured that not more than 2,000 Jewish families remained 
in the country. Eighty years ago the entire community at Meshed were 
forcibly converted to Islam. Cf. E. N. Adler, Jews in Many Lands, 
p- 214. 

2 Referring to Benjamin’s statement that Mordecai and Esther are 
buried at Hamadan, an interesting article by Mr. Israel Abrahams upon 
the subject, with an illustration of the traditional tomb, as well as 
a picture of ancient Susa, will be found in the Jewish Chronicle of March 19, 
1897. In the issue of March 4, 1898, Mr. Morris Cohen, of Bagdad, 
furnished a full copy of the inscriptions in the Mausoleum, but they 
possess no historical value. The reputed Prayer of Esther seen there by 
former travellers is no longer extant. 

The statement of R. Jehiel Heilprin, in the Seder Hadoroth, that 
Mordecai and Esther are buried at Shomron is devoid of foundation, and 
may have arisen through reading here jyow for on. For information 
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is situated on the river Gozan. Some [four] thousand Jews live there’. 
Thence it is seven days to Ispahan the great city and the 
royal residence. It is twelve miles in circumference, and about 15,0co 
Israelites reside there?. The Chief Rabbi is Sar Shalom, who has been 
appointed by the Head of the Captivity to have jurisdiction over all 
the Rabbis that are in the kingdom of Persia. Four days onward is 
Shiraz, which is the city of Fars, and 10,000 Jews live there*. Thence 
it is seven days to Ghaznah the great city on the river Gozan, where 
there are about 80,000 Israelites‘. It is a city of commercial im- 


derived from the works of mediaeval Arab writers respecting Persia and 
the adjacent countries the reader should consult Mr. Guy Le Strange’s 
book, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. The maps will be found most 
useful. 

1 The British Museum version omits this passage. An inspection of 
the map will show that Tabaristan lies a long distance to the north of the 
trade route which leads from Hamadan to Ispahan. 

2 The great extent of Ispahan is accounted for by the fact that it con- 
sisted of two towns; the one called Jay, measured half a league across ; 
the other, Al Yahudiyah, the ‘‘ Jew Town” two miles to the westward, 
was double the size of Jay. Mukadassi states that the city had been 
originally founded by the Jews in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, because 
its climate resembled that of Jerusalem. Le Strange, p. 203. 

8 Lord Curzon, in his work on Persia, devotes chap. xix in vol. II to 
a description of the City of Ispahan, and of his journey there. Chap. xx 
contains an account of his journey from Ispahan to Shiraz. The distance 
between the two cities 1s 81 parasangs, equivalent to 312 miles. It will 
be seen that here, as well as in the cases of Ghaznah, Samarkand, and 
Tibet, Benjamin altogether under-estimates the true distances. 

* Asher, following the printed editions, quotes the Jewish population 
of this place as 8,000, and assumes, without any justification, that Khiva 
is here referred to. He also substitutes Oxus for Gozan. In the Middle 
Ages the Oxus was known under the name of Jayhun or Gihon 
(Gen, ii. 13). The name of the city according to our text is Ghaznah, 
which eight hundred years ago was the capital of Afghanistan. Ibn Batuta 
says it was ten stages from Kandahar on the way to Herat. Le Strange 
(p. 348) writes as follows: ‘‘Ghaznah became famous in history at the 
beginning of the eleventh century as the capital of the great Mahmud of 
Ghaznah, who at one time was master both of India on the east and 
Bagdad on the west.” Istakhri says: ‘‘ No city of this countryside was 
richer in merchants and merchandise, for it was as the port of India.” 
The river Gozan, on which we are told Ghaznah lies, must appear to the 
reader to be ubiquitous. On p. 33 we find the Habor of Kurdistan is its 
affluent;, on p. 55 it is at Dabaristan; on p. 59 in Khorasan. There 
is a simple solution of the difficulty. In each of the localities Benjamin 
was told that the river was called Gozan ; for in the Mongolian language 
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portance; people of all countries and tongues come thither with 
their wares. ‘The land is extensive. 

Thence it is five days to Samarkand, which is the great city on 
the confines of Persia. In it live some 50,000 Israelites, and 
R. Obadiah the Nasi is their appointed head. Among them are 
wise and very rich men. 

Thence it is four days’ journey to Tibet, the country in whose 
forests the musk is found. | 

Thence it takes twenty-eight days to the mountains of Naisabur P. 83 
by the river Gozan. And there are men of Israel in the land of 
(Persia who say that ‘fn the mountains of Naisabur four of the tribes of 
Israel dwell, namely, the tribe of Dan, the tribe of Zebulun, the tribe 
of Asher, and the tribe of Naphtali, who were included in the first 
captivity of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, as it is written (2 Kings 
Xvili, 11): ‘And he put them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 


Gozan and in the cities of the Medes?,” 
~The extent of their land is twenty days’ journey, and they have cities 


and large villages in the mountains; the river Gozan forms the bound- 
ary on the one side. They are not under the rule of the Gentiles, but 
they have a prince of their own, whose name is R. Joseph Amarkala 
the Levite. There are scholars among them. And they sow and reap 
and go forth to war as far as the land of Cush by way of the desert *. 


“‘Usun” is the name for water or river. Thus “ Kisil-Usun” means 
‘(Red River.” The addition of a ‘‘g” before a ‘‘u” or “w” is quite 
a common feature in language; it occurs, for instance, in the Romance 
and Keltic languages. 

1 The British Museum text has: “And he put them in Halah and in 
Habor and the mountains of Gozan and the mountains of the Medes.” 
Having regard to the passages 2 Kings xix. 12 and Isaiah xxxvii. 12, 
Nildeke maintains that there was a tract of land watered by the river 
Gozan, known as Gozanitis, which Scripture refers to. See J. Q. R., vol. I, 
p- 186. 

Naisabur is a city near Meshed, and close to high mountains which 
are a continuation of the Elburz mountain range. 

We draw attention to the cautious manner in which Benjamin speaks 
here and elsewhere when alluding to the whereabouts of any of the 
ten tribes. The tradition is widespread that independent Jewish tribes 
were to be found in Khorasan until recent times. Mr. E. N. Adler was 
told that in an Armenian monastery near Kutais, ancient records are 
preserved which conclusively prove that the Jews were paramount in 
certain districts three or four centuries ago; Jews in many Lands, 
p. 178. Cf. Wo wiéiren die zehn Stimme Israels 2u suchen? Dr. M. Lewin, 
Frankfort, rgor. 

2 It should be remembered that Cush in ancient Jewish literature does 
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They are in league with the Kofar-al-Turak, who worship the wind 
and live in the wilderness, and who do not eat bread, nor drink wine, 


p- 84 but live on raw uncooked meat. | They have no noses, and in lieu 


thereof they have two small holes, through which they breathe. They 
eat animals both clean and unclean, and they are very friendly towards 
the Israelites. Fifteen years ago they overran the country of Persia 
with a large army and took the city of Rayy'; they smote it with 
the edge of the sword, took all the spoil thereof, and returned by way 
of the wilderness. Such an invasion had not been known in the land 
of Persia for many years. When the king of Persia heard thereof 
his anger was kindled against them, and he said, “ Not in my days nor 
in the days of my fathers did an army sally forth from this wilderness. 
Now I will go and cut off their name from the earth.” A proclamation 
was made throughout his Empire, and he assembled all his armies; 
and he sought a guide who might show him the way to their en- 
campment. And a certain man said that he would show him the 
way, as he was one of them. And the king promised that he would 
enrich him if he did so. And the king asked him as to what provisions 


p. 85 they would require for the march through the wilderness. | And 


p. 


86 


he replied, ‘Take with you bread and wine for fifteen days, for 
you will find no sustenance by the way, till you have reached their 
land.” And they did so, and marched through the wilderness for 
fifteen days, but they found nothing at all. And their food began to 
give out, so that man and beast were dying of hunger and thirst. 
Then the king called the guide, and said to him, ‘‘ Where is your 
promise to us that you would find our adversaries?” To which the 
other replied, “I have mistaken the way.”” And the king was wroth, 
and commanded that his head should be struck off. And the king 
further gave orders throughout the camp that every man who had 
any food should divide it with his neighbour. And they consumed 
everything they had including their beasts. And after a further 
thirteen days’ march they reached the mountains of Naisabur, where 
Jews lived. They came there on the Sabbath, and encamped in 
the gardens and plantations and by the springs of water which are by 
the side of the river Gozan. Now it was the time of the ripening of 
the fruit, and they ate and consumed everything. No man came 
forth to them, but on the mountains they saw cities and many towers. 
Then the king commanded two of his servants to go | and inquire of 


not always signify Ethiopia, but also denotes parts of Arabia, especially 
those nearest to Abyssinia, The name Cush is also applied to countries 
east of the Tigris, see p. 63. 

' Rayy is the ancient city of Rages, spoken of in the Book of Tobiti. 14. 
The ruins are in the neighbourhood of Teheran. 
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the people who lived in the mountains, and to cross thé river either in 
boats or by swimming. So they searched and founda large bridge, on 
which there were three towers, but the gate of the bridge was locked. 
And on the other side of the bridge was a great city. Then they shouted 
in front of the bridge till a man came forth and asked them what 
they wanted and who they were. But they did not understand him 
till an interpreter came who understood their language. And when 
he asked them, they said, “ We are the servants of the king of Persia, 
and we have come to ask who you are, and whom you serve.” To which 
the other replied: “We are Jews; we have no king and no Gentile 
prince, but a Jewish prince rules over us.” They then questioned 
him with regard to the infidels, the sons of Ghuz of the Kofar-al-Turak, 
and he answered: *‘Truly they are in league with us, and he who 
seeks to do them harm seeks our harm.” Then they went their 
way, and told the king of Persia, who was much alarmed. And on 
a certain day the Jews asked him to join combat with them, but 
he answered: ‘‘I am not come to fight you, but the Kofar-al-Turak, 
my enemy, and if you fight against me I will be avenged on you by 
killing ail the Jews in my Empire; I know that you are stronger 
than I am in this place, | and my army has come out of this great p. 87 
wilderness starving and athirst. Deal kindly with me and do not 
fight against me, but leave me to engage with the Kofar-al-Turak, my 
enemy, and sell me also the provisions which I require for myself and 
my army.’ The Jews then took counsel together, and resolved to 
propitiate the king on account of the Jews who were in exile in his 
Empire. Then the king entered their land with his army, and stayed 
there fifteen days. And they showed him much honour, and also sent 
a dispatch to the Kotar-al-Turak their allies, reporting the matter to 
them. Thereupon the latter occupied the mountain passes in force 
with a large army composed of all those who dwelt in that desert, 
and when the king of Persia went forth to fight with them, they 
placed themselves in battle array against him. The Kofar-al-Turak 
army was victorious and slew many of the Persian host, and the 
king of Persia fled with only a few followers to his own country’. 


1 The incidents here related are fully gone into by Dr. Neubauer in the 
third of his valuable articles ‘‘ Where are the ten tribes?” (J. Q. #., vol. I, 
p. 185). There can be little doubt that the Kofar-al-Turak, a people 
belonging to the Tartar stock, are identical with the so-called subjects of 
Prester John, of whom so much was heard in the Middle Ages. They 
defeated Sinjar in the year 1141; this was, however, more than fifteen 
years prior to Benjamin’s visit. To judge from the above passage, where 
the allies of the Jews are described as ‘infidels, the sons of Ghuz of the 
Kofar-al-Turak,’’ Benjamin seems to confuund the Ghuzes with the Tartar 
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Now a horseman, one of the servants of the king of Persia, enticed | 
p. 88a Jew, whose name was R. Moses, to come with him, and when 
he came to the land of Persia this horseman made the Jew his slave. 
One day the archers came before the king to give a display of their 
skill and no one among them could be found to draw the bow like this 
R. Moses. Then the king inquired of him by means of an interpreter 
who knew his language, and he related all that the horseman had 
done to him. Thereupon the king at once granted him his liberty, 
had him clad in robes of silk, gave him gifts, and said to him, “If 
thou wilt embrace our religion, I will make thee a rich man and 
steward of my house,” but he answered, “‘ My lord, I cannot do this 
thing.” Then the king took him and placed him in the house of the 
Chief Rabbi of the Ispahan community, Sar Shalom, who gave him 
his daughter to wife. This same R. Moses told me all these things. 
Thence one returns to the land of Khuzistan which is by the river 
Tigris, and one goes down the river which falls into the Indian Ocean 
p. 89 unto an island called Kish’. | It is a six days’ journey to reach 
this island. The inhabitants neither sow nor reap. They possess 
only one well, and there is no stream in the whole island, but 
they drink rain-water. The merchants who come from India and 
the islands encamp there with their wares. Moreover, men from 
Shinar, El-Yemen and Persia bring thither all sorts of silk, purple and 
flax, cotton, hemp, worked wool, wheat, barley, millet, rye, and all 
sorts of food, and lentils of every description, and they trade with 
one another, whilst the men from India bring great quantities 


hordes. Now the Ghuzes belonged to the Seldjuk clans who had become 
Mohammedans more than roo years before, and, as such, Benjamin would 
never have styled them infidels. These Ghuzes waged war with Sinjar 
in 1153, when he was signally defeated, and eventually made prisoner. 
It is to this battle that Benjamin must have made reference, when he 
writes that it took place fifteen years ago. See Dr. A. Miiller’s Islam, 
also Dr. G. Oppert’s Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, 1864. 

1 It will be noted that Benjamin uses here the terms 01x WT, DIN HY, 
evidently implying that he himself did not go to sea. 

In the Middle Ages the island of Kish or Kis was an important 
station on the trade route from India to Europe. Le Strange writes, 
p. 257, that in the course of the twelfth century it became the trade 
centre of the Persian Gulf. A great walled city was built in the island, 
where water-tanks had been constructed, and on the neighbouring sea- 
banks was the famous pearl-fishery. Ships from India and Arabia crowded 
the port. Kish was afterwards supplanted by Ormuz and Bandar- Abbas ; 
England held possession of the island from 1820 to 1879, and it has 


recently been visited officially by Lord Curzon. For a description of the 
island see The Times, Jan. 18, 1904. 
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of spices thither. The islanders act as middlemen, and earn their 
livelihood thereby. There are about 500 Jews there. 

Thence it is ten days’ journey by sea to Katifa, where there are 
about 5,000 Jews. Here the bdellium is to be found!. On the 
twenty-fourth of Nisan rain falls upon the water, upon the surface of 
which certain small sea-animals float which drink in the rain and 
then shut themselves up, and sink to the bottom. And about the 
middle of Tishri men descend to the bed of the sea by ropes, and 
collect these shell-fish, | then split them open and extract the pearls. p 90 
This pearl-fishery belongs to the King of the country, but is controlled - 
by a Jewish official. 

Thence it is seven days’ journey to Khulam which is the beginning 
of the country of the Sun-worshippers*. _T 


t 


1 Katifa or El-Katif lies on the Persian Gulf, on the East coast of Arabia, 
near Bahrein. Bochart is of opinion that this part of Arabia is the land 
of Havilah, where, according to Gen. ii. rr and 12, there is gold, bdellium, 
and the onyx stone. Jewish authorities are divided in opinion as to 
whether n511 is a jewel, or the fragrant gum exuded by a species of balsam- 
tree. Benjamin follows Saadia Gaon, who in his Arabic translation of 
the Bible renders it 5, the very word used by our author here for pearls. 
Masudi is one of the earliest Arabic writers who gives us a description of 
the pearl-fisheries in the Persian Gulf, and it very much accords with 
Benjamin’s account. See Sprenger’s translation of Masudi’s Meadows of 
Gold, p. 344. At the present time more than 5,000 boats are engaged in 
this industry along this coast, and it yields an annual income of 
£1,000,000. See P. M. Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, 1902. 

? Khulam, now called Quilon, was a much frequented seaport in the 
early Middle Ages where Chinese shippers met the Arab traders. It 
afterwards declined in importance, being supplanted by Calicut, Goa, and 
eventually by Bombay. It was situated at the southern end of the coast 
of Malabar. Renaudot in a translation of The Travels of Two Mohammedan 
Traders, who wrote as far back as 851 and 915 respectively, has given us 
some account of this place; Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo give us in- 
teresting details. Ritter, in the fifth volume of his Geography, dilates 
on the cultivation of the pepper-plant, which is of indigenous growth. 
In Benjamin’s time it was thought that white pepper was a distinct 
species, but Ritter explains that it was prepared from the black pepper, 
which, after lying from eight to ten days in running water, would admi 
of being stripped of its black outer covering. Ritter devotes a chapter to 
the fire-worship of the Guebers, who, as Parsees, form an important 
element at the present day in the population of the Bombay Presidency. 
Another chapter is devoted to the Jewish settlement to which Benjamin 
refers. See Die jiidischen Colonien in Indien, Dr. Gustav Oppert; also Semitic 
Studies (Berlin, 1897), pp. 396-419. 

Under the heading “ Cochin,” the Jewish Encyclopaedia gives an account 
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who read the stars, and are all black in colour. They are honest 
in commerce. When merchants come to them from distant lands 
and enter the harbour, three of the King’s secretaries go down 
to them and record their names, and then bring them before the 
King, whereupon the King makes himself responsible even for their 
property which they leave in the open, unprotected. There is an 
official who sits in his office, and the owner of any lost property 
has only to describe it to him when he hands it back. This custom 
prevails in all that country. From Passover to New Year, that is 
all during the summer, no man can go out of his house because 
of the sun, for the heat in that country is intense, and from the third 
hour of the day onward, everybody remains in his house till the 
evening. Then they go forth and kindle lights in all the market 
places and all the streets, and then do their work and business at 

p: 91 night-time. | For they have to turn night into day in consequence of 
the great heat of the sun. Pepper is found there. They plant the 
trees thereof in the fields, and each man of the city knows his own 
plantation. The trees are small, and the pepper is as white as snow. 
And when they have collected it, they place it in saucepans and pour 
boiling water over it, so that it may become strong. They then 
take it out of the water and dry it in the sun, and it turns black. 
Calamus and ginger and many other kinds of spice are found in this 
land. 

The people of this country do not bury their dead, but embalm 
them by means of various spices, after which they place them on 
chairs and cover them with fine linen. And each family has a house 
where it preserves the embalmed remains of its ancestors and relations. 
The flesh hardens on the bones, and the embalmed bodies look like 
living beings, so that every man can recognize his parents, and the 
members of his family for many years. They worship the sun, and 
they have high places everywhere outside the city at a distance of 

p. 92 about half a mile. And every morning they run forth | to greet the 
sun, for on every high place a solar disc is made of cunning workman- 


of the White and Black Jews of Malabar. By way of supplementing the 
Article, it may be well to refer to a MS., No. 4238 of the Merzbacher Library 
formerly at Munich. It isa document drawn up in reply to eleven questions 
addressed by Tobias Boas on the r2 Ellul 5527 (=1767) to R. Jeches Kel 
Rachbi of Malabar. From this MS. it appears that 10,000 exiled Jews 
reached Malabar a.c. 68 (i.e. about the time of the destruction of the 
Second Temple) and settled at Cranganor, Dschalor, Madri and Plota. 
An extract of this MS. is given in Winter and Wiinsche’s Jiidische 
Literatur, vol TIT, p. 459. Cf. article on the Beni-Israel of India by Samuel 
B. Samuel, The Jewish Literary Annual, 1905. 
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ship, and as the sun rises the disc rotates with thundering noise, and 
all, both men and women, offer incense to the sun with censers in their 
hands. Such are their superstitious practices. And throughout the 
island, including all the towns there, live several thousand Israelites. 
The inhabitants are all black, and the Jews also. The latter are good 
and benevolent. They know the law of Moses and the prophets, and 
to a small extent the Talmud and Halacha. 

Thence it is twenty-three days by sea to Ibrig', and the inhabitants 
are fire-worshippers, and are called Duchbin. Among them are about 
3,000 Jews, and these Duchbin have priests in their several temples 
who are great wizards in all mamner of witchcraft, and there are none 
like them in all the earth. In front of the high place of their temple 
there is a deep trench, where they keep a great fire alight all the 
year, and they call it Elahutha. And they cause their sons and 
daughters to pass through the fire, and even their dead | they throw p. 93 
into it. Some of the great men of the country make a vow to die 
by fire. In such cases the man communicates his intention to 
the members of his household and his relations, and says:—‘‘I have 
vowed to throw myself in the fire whilst I am yet alive,” then they 
answer, saying: “ Happy art thou.” And when the day of the per- 
formance of his vow arrives, they prepare for him a grand banquet, 
and if he is rich he rides on horseback, if poor he goes on foot to the 
border of the trench and throws himself into the fire. And all 
the members of his family shout to the accompaniment of timbrels 
and dancing until the body is entirely consumed. At the end of 
three days two of their high priests come to his house and to his 
children and say unto them: “Arrange the house, for this day your 
father will come to give his last directions as to what ye shall do.” 
And they bring witnesses from the city. Then Satan is made to ap- 
pear in the likeness of the deceased, and when his widow an¢ children 
ask him how he fares in the other world he answers: ‘“‘I went to my 
companions, but they would not receive me until I had discharged 

1 The British Museum text has Ibrig, and the Casanatense has Ibriag: 
neither can be identified. The printed editions have 31) »x the islands 
of Candig, which Asher thinks may be taken to refer to Ceylon, having 
regard to the name of the capital, Kandy. It was not the capital in 
Benjamin's time. The difficulty still remains that it does not take 
twenty-three days, but about four days, to reach Ceylon from Quilon. 
Renaudot states that in the tenth century a multitude of Jews resided in 
the island, and that they took part in the municipal government as well 
as other sects, as the King granted the utmost religious liberty. See 
Pinkerton’s Travels, vol. VII, p. 217. A full description is also given of 
the ceremonial when any notability proceeds to immolate Limself by 
committing himself to the flames. 
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my obligations to the members of my house and to my neighbours.” | 

p. 94 Then he makes his will and divides his property among his children, 
and gives directions that all his creditors should be paid and that his 
debts should be collected. Then the witnesses write out the will, and 
he goes his way and is seen no more. And by means of this trickery 
and witchcraft which these priests practise, the people are confirmed 
in their errors and assert that there is none in all the land like their 
priests. 

Thence to cross over to the land of Zin (China) is a voyage of forty 
days. Zin is in the uttermost East, and some say that there is the Sea of 
Nikpa (Ning-po ?), where the star Orion predominates and stormy winds 
prevail’, At times the helmsman cannot govern his ship, as a fierce 
wind drives her into this Sea of Nikpa, where she cannot move from 
her place ; and the crew have to remain where they are till their stores 
of food are exhausted and then they die. In this way many a ship 
has been lost, but men eventually discovered a device by which to 
escape from this evil place. The crew provide themselves with hides 

P- 95 of oxen. | And when this evil wind blows which drives them into the 
Sea of Nikpa, they wrap themselves up in the skins, which they make 
waterproof, and, armed with knives, plunge into the sea. A great bird 
called the griffin spies them out, and in the belief that the sailor is 
an animal, the griffin seizes hold of him, brings him to dry land, and 
puts him down on a mountain or in a hollow in order to devour him. 
The man then quickly thrusts at the bird with a knife and slays him. 
Then the man issues forth from the skin and walks till he comes 
to an inhabited place. And in this manner many a man escapes”, 


1 Benjamin’s statements as to India and China are of course very 
vague, but we must remember he was the first European who as much as 
mentions China. Having regard to the full descriptions of other countries 
of the old World by Arabic writers of the Middle Ages, and to the 
fact that the trade route then was principally by sea on the route 
indicated by Benjamin, it is surprising that we have comparatively little 
information about India and China from Arabic sources. In none of 
their records is the Sea of Nikpa named, and it is not improbable that 
Benjamin coined this name himself from the root xep which occurs in 
the Bible four times ; in the Song of Moses (Ixod. xv. 8) : py 353 nnn Wop 
“The depths were curdled in the heart of the sea” (not “‘congealed”’ as the 
Version has it), Job x. 10; "wepn mMyI “curdled me like cheese”; and 
in Zeph. i. 12 and Zech. xiv. 6. The term “the curdling sea” would 
be very expressive of the tempestuous nature of the China Sea and of some 
of its straits at certain seasons of the year. 

* Marco Polo has much to say about the bird “‘gryphon” when speaking 
of the sea-currents which drive ships from Malabar to Madagascar. He 
says, vol. II, book III, chap, 33: ‘‘It is for all the world like an eagle, 
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Thence to Al-Gingaleh is a voyage of fifteen days, and about 1,000 
Israelites dwell there. Thence by sea to Chulan is seven days; but no 
Jews live there. From there it is twelve days to Zebid, where there 
are a few Jews. From there it is eight days’ journey to India which 
is on the mainland, called the land of Aden, and this is the Eden 
which is in Thelasar’. The country is mountainous. There are 
many Israelites here, and they are not under the yoke of the Gentiles, 
but possess cities and castles on the summits of the mountains, from 
which they make descents into the plain-country called Lybia, which 
is a Christian Empire. | These are the Lybians of the land of Lybia, 
with whom the Jews are at war. The Jews take spoil and booty and 
retreat to the mountains, and no man can prevail against them. Many 
of these Jews of the land of Aden come to Persia and Egypt”. 


but one indeed of enormous size, It is so strong that it will seize an 
elephant in its talons and carry him high into the air and drop him so 
that he is smashed to pieces; having so killed him, the gryphon swoops 
down on him and eats him at leisure. The people of those isles call the 
bird ‘Rukh.’” Yule has an interesting note (vol. II, p. 348) showing 
how old and widespread the fable of the Rukh was, and is of opinion 
that the reason that the legend was localized in the direction of Madagascar 
was perhaps that some remains of the great fossil Aepyornis and its 
colossal eggs were found in that island. Professor Sayce states that the 
Rukh figures much—not only in Chinese folk-lore—but also in the old 
Babylonian literature. The bird is of course familiar to readers of 
The Arabian Nights. 

1 Neither Al-Gingaleh nor Chulan can be satisfactorily identified. Ben- 
jamin has already made it clear that to get from India to China takes 
sixty-three days, that is to say twenty-three days from Khulam to Ibrig, 
and thence forty days to the sea of Nikpa. The return journey, not 
merely to India but to Zebid, which Abulfeda and Alberuni call the 
principal port of Yemen, seems to take but thirty-four days, With regard 
to Aden, the port long in England’s possession, and the so-called first 
outpost of the Indian Empire, it has already been explained (p. 50) that 
this part of Arabia as well as Abyssinia on the other side of the Red Sea 
were considered part of Middle India. Ibn Batuta says about Aden: 
‘It is situated on the sea-shore and is a large city, but without either 
seed, water, or tree. They have reservoirs in which they collect the rain 
for drinking. Some rich merchants reside here, and vessels from India 
oceasionally arrive.’ A Jewish community has been there from time 
immemorial. The men until recent times used to go about all day in 
their Tephillin. Jacob Saphir devotes vol. II, chaps. i-x of his Eben 
Saphir, to a full account of the Jews of Aden. 

2 We must take Benjamin’s statements here to mean that the inde- 
pendent Jews who lived in the mountainous country in the rear of 
Aden crossed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and made war against the 
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Thence to the land of Assuan is a journey of twenty days 
through the desert. This is Seba on the river Pishon (Nile) which 
descends from the land of Cush?. And some of these sons of Cush 
have a king whom they call the Sultan Al-Habash. There is a people 
among them who, like animals, eat of the herbs that grow on the 
banks of the Nile and in the fields. They go about naked and have 
not the intelligence of ordinary men. They cohabit with their sisters 
and any one they find. The climate is very hot. When the men of 
Assuan make a raid into their land, they take with them bread and 
wheat, dry grapes and figs, and throw the food to these people, who 
run after it. Thus they bring many of them back prisoners, and sell 

P- 97 them | in the land of Egypt and in the surrounding countries. And 
these are the black slaves, the sons of Ham. 

From Assuan it is a distance of twelve days to Heluan where there 
are about 300 Jews. Thence people travel in caravans a journey of fifty 
days through the great desert called Sahara, to the land of Zawilah, 
which is Havilah in the land of Gana®. In this desert there are 


inhabitants of the Plains of Abyssinia. J. WLelewel, in a series of 
letters addressed to E. Carmoly, entitled Examen géographique des Voyages 
de Benjamin de Tudéle (Bruxelles, 1852), takes great pains to locate the 
land of Hommatum odiwynt prs, in lieu of which our text reads yox 
ywron, the land of the Plains; but he quite fails in this and in many 
other attempts at identification. The Jews coming from Aden had to 
encounter the forces of the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia, and sought 
safety in the mountainous regions of that country. Here they were 
heard of later under the name of Falasha Jews. Cf. Marco Polo, vol. III, 
chap. xxxv. The reader is referred to Colonel Yule’s valuable notes to 
this chapter. He quotes Bruce’s Abstract of Abyssinian Chronicles with 
regard to a Jewish dynasty which superseded the royal line in the tenth 
century. See also Dr. Charles Singer’s interesting communication in 
J.Q. ., XVII, p. 142, and J. Halevy'’s Travels in Abyssinia (Miscellany of 
Hebrew Literature : 2nd Series, p. 175). 

1 Assuan, according to Makrizi, was a most flourishing town prior to 
1403, when more than 20,000 of its inhabitants perished. Seba cannot 
be identified. No doubt our author alludes to Seba, a name repeatedly 
coupled in Scripture with Egypt, Cush and Havilah. 

* Heluan is the present Helwan, fourteen miles from Cairo, which 
was greatly appreciated by the early Caliphs for its thermal sulphur 
springs. Stanley Lane Poole, in The Story of Cairo, p. 61, tells us of its 
edifices, and adds: ‘It is curious to consider how nearly this modern 
health-resort became the capital of Egypt.” Heluan is situated on the 
right bank of the Nile. One would have thought that the caravans 
proceeding to the interior of Africa through the Sahara Desert would 
have started from the left bank of the Nile; but we must remember 
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mountains of sand, and when the wind rises, it covers the caravans 
with the sand, and many die from suffocation. Those that escape 
bring back with them copper, wheat, fruit, all manner of lentils, and 
salt. And from thence they bring gold, and all kinds of jewels. 
This is in the land of Cush which is called Al-Habash on the 
western confines'. From Heluan it is thirteen days’ journey to 
Kutz which is Kt, and this is the commencement of the land 
of Egypt. At Kutz there are 300 Jews. Thence it is 300 miles to 
Fayum, which is Pithom, where there are 200 Jews; and unto this 
very day one can see ruins of the buildings which our forefathers 
erected there’. 

Thence to Mizraim is a journey of four days. | 

This Mizraim is the great city situated on the banks of the Nile, p. 98 
which is Pison or Al-Nil*. The number of Jewish inhabitants is about 


that ancient Memphis, which stood on the left bank and faced Heluan, 
had been abandoned long before Benjamin’s time. Edrisi and Abulfeda 
confirm Benjamin’s statement respeeting Zawila or Zaouyla, which was 
the capital of Gana—the modern Fezzan—a large oasis in the Sahara 
Desert, south of Tripoli. 

1 This sentence is out of place, and should follow the sentence in 
the preceding paragraph which speaks of the Sultan Al-Habash. 

? Kutz, the present Kus, is halfway between Keneh and Luxor. The 
old town, now entirely vanished, was second in size to Fostat, and was 
the chief centre of the Arabian trade. The distance of Kus from Fayum 
is about 300 miles. The letter w denotes 300, not 3. 

3 In the Middle Ages the Fayum was wrongly called Pithom. E. Naville 
has identified the ruins of Tell-el-Maskhuta near Ismailieh with Pithom, 
the treasure city mentioned in Exodus i. 11. Among the buildings, 
grain-stores have been discovered in the form of deep rectangular 
chambers without doors, into which the corn was poured from above. 
These are supposed to date from the time of Rameses II. See The 
Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus: A Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. E. Naville, 1885. The Fayum, or Marsh-district, owes 
its extraordinary fertility to the Bahr Yussuf (Joseph’s Canal). 

The Arab story is that when Joseph was getting old the courtiers tried 
to bring about his disgrace by inducing Pharaoh to set him what 
appeared to be an impossible task, viz. to double the revenues of the 
province within a few years. Joseph accomplished the task by artifi- 
cially adapting a natural branch of the Nile so as to give the district 
the benefit of the yearly overflow. The canal thus formed, which is 207 
miles in length, was called after Joseph. The storehouses of Joseph 
are repeatedly mentioned by Arabic writers. Cf. Koran xii. 55, Jacut, 
IV, 933 and Makrizi, I, 241. 

‘Mr. Israel Abrahams, in J. Q. R., XVII, 427 sqq., and Mr. E. J. Worman, 
vol. XVIII, 1, give us very interesting information respecting Fostat 
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7,000. Two large synagogues are there, one belonging to the men 
of the land of Israel and one belonging to the men of the land 
of Babylon. The synagogue of the men of the land of Israel 
is called Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin, and the synagogue of the men of 
Babylon is called Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin. Their usage with regard to 
the portions and sections of the Law is not alike; for the men of 
Babylon are accustomed to read a portion every week, as is done 
in Spain, and is our custom, and to finish the Law each year; _whilst_ 
th f Palestine do not do so, but divide each portion into three 
sections and finish the Law at the end of three years. The two 
communities, however, have an established custom to unite and pray 
together on the day of the Rejoicing of the Law, and on the day of 
the Giving of the Law. Among the Jews is Nethanel the Prince of 


and Cairo, as derived from Geniza documents, but to comprehend fully 
Benjamin’s account, we must remember that at the time of his visit 
the metropolis was passing through a crisis. Since March, 1169, Saladin 
had virtually become the ruler of Egypt, although nominally he acted 
as Vizier to the Caliph El-Adid, who was the last of the Fatimite 
line, and who died Sept. 13, 1171, three days after his deposition. 
The student is referred to the biography of Saladin by Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, 1878. Chap. viii gives a full account of Cairo as at 1170 
and is accompanied by a map. The well-known citadel of Cairo, 
standing on the spurs of the Mukattam Hills, was erected by Saladin 
seven years later. The Cairo of 1170, which was styled El Medina, 
and was called by Benjamin nym py pow, was founded in 969, and 
consisted of an immense palace for the Caliph and his large household. 
It was surrounded by quarters for a large army, and edifices for the 
ministers and government oftices. The whole was protected by massive 
walls and imposing Norman-like gates. The civil population—more 
particularly the Jews—dwelt in the old Kasr-esh-Shama quarter round 
the so-called Castle of Babylon, also in the city of Fostat, founded in 
641, and in the El-Askar quarter, which was built in 751. These 
suburbs went under the name of Misr or Masr, but are called by 
Benjamin “Mizraim.” Fostat was set on fire on Nov. 12, 1168, by the 
order of the Vizier Shawar, in order that it might not give shelter to the 
Franks who had invaded Egypt, but was soon rebuilt in part. It now 
goes under the name Masr-el-Atika, and is noted at the present day for 
its immense rubbish heaps. See Stanley Lane Poole’s Cairo, p. 34. 

* Cf. two elaborate papers by Dr. A. Biichler, ‘‘ The Reading of the Law 
and Prophetsin a Triennial Cycle,” J. 9. B., V, 420, VI, 1, and E. N. Adler, 
ib. VIII, 529. For details as to synagogues, see J. Q. R., XVIII, 11; Letter 1 
of R. Obadja da Bertinoro ; Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, p. 133; Joseph 
Sambari’s Chronicle in Dr. Neubauer’s -Anecdota Oxoniensia, p. 118. 
Sambari must have had Benjamin’s Itinerary before him, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. I. Abrahams, J. Q. B., II, 107. 
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Princes and the head of the Academy, who is the head of all the 
congregations in Egypt*; he appoints Rabbis and officials, and is 
attached to the court of the great King, who lives in his palace 

of Zoan el-Medina, which is the royal city forthe Arabs. Here resides 

the Emir al Muminin, | a descendant of Abu Talib. All his subjects P. 99 
are called “Alawiyyim?%,”’ because they rose up against the Emir 

al Muminin al Abbasi (the Abbaside Caliph) who resides at Bagdad. 

And between the two parties there is a lasting feud, for the former 
have set up a rival throne in Zoan (Egypt). 

Twice in the year the Egyptian monarch goes forth, once on the 
occasion of the great festival, and again when the river Nile rises. 
Zoan is surrounded by a wall, but Mizraim has no wall, for the river 
encompasses it on one side. It is a great city, and it has market- 
places as well as inns in great number. The Jews that dwell there 
are very rich. No rain falls, neither is ice or snow ever seen. The 
climate is very hot. 

The river Nile rises once a year in the month of Elul; it covers all 
the land, and irrigates it to a distance of fifteen days’ journey. The 
waters remain upon the surface of the land during the months of 
Elul and Tishri, and irrigate and fertilize it. 

The inhabitants have a pillar of marble, erected with much skill, 
in order to ascertain the extent of the rise of the Nile. It stands in 
the front of an island in the midst of the water, and is twelve cubits 
high*®. When the Nile rises and covers the column, | they know that p. roo 


1 Zunz was the first to put forward the supposition that R, Nethanel 
is identical with Hibet Allah ibn al Jami, who later on became Saladin’s 
physician (Asher, vol. II, p. 253). Graetz, vol. VI, p. 307, inclines to the 
same view. Dr. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 1902, 
p. 178, confirms this opinion, and gives a detailed account of Hibet 
Allah’s medical and philosophical works. Dr. Neubauer, in an article, 
J.Q.R., VIII, 541, draws attention to a Geniza fragment which contains 
a marriage contract dated 1160, wherein R. Nethanel is called a Levite. 
Benjamin docs not style him so here. The same article contains the so- 
called Suttah Megillah, on which Professor Kaufmann comments, J. Q. R., 
X, p. 171. It would appear that R. Nethanel never attained the dignity 
of Nagid. During Benjamin’s visit to Egypt Sutta, in his capacity of 
Chief Collector of Taxes, filled nominally that office. Later on, after 
Sutta’s fall, the dignity of Nagid was offered to Moses Maimonides, but 
was not accepted by him. 

2 This term (which is not given in the printed editions) means that 
the people were followers of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, founder 
of the Shiite sect. 

3 This same Nilometer is readily shown to the visitor at the south 
end of the Island of Roda, which is accessible by means of a ferry-boat 
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the river has risen and has covered the land for a distance of fifteen 
days’ journey to its full extent. If only half the column is covered, 
the water only covers half the extent of the land. And day by 
day an officer takes a measurement on the column and makes 
proclamation thereof in Zoan and in the city of Mizraim, pro- 
claiming: ‘‘Give praise unto the Creator, for the river this day 
has risen to such and such a height”; each day he takes the 
measurement and makes his proclamation. If the water covers 
the entire column, there will be abundance throughout Egypt. The 
river continues to rise gradually till it covers the land to the extent 
of fifteen days’ journey. He who owns a field hires workmen, who 
dig deep trenches in his field, and fish come with the rise of the 
water and enter the trenches. Then, when the waters have receded, 
the fish remain behind in the trenches, and the owners of the fields 
take them and either eat them or sell them to the fishmongers, who 
salt them and deal in them in every place. These fish are exceedingly 
fat and large, and the oil obtained from them is used in this land for 
lamp-oil. Though a man eat a great quantity of these fish, if he but 
drink | Nile water afterwards they will not hurt him, for the waters 
have medicinal properties. 

People ask, what causes the Nile to rise? The Egyptians say that 
up the river, in the land of Al-Habash (Abyssinia), which is the land 
of Havilah, much rain descends at the time of the rising of the river, 
and that this abundance of rain causes the river to rise and to cover 
the surface of the land’. If the river does not rise, there is no 


from the Kasr-esh Shama, not far from the Kenisat Eliyahu, where the 
Geniza manuscripts were found. See E. N. Adler’s Jews in Many Lands, 
p. 28, also J. Q. R., IX, 669. The Nilometer is in a square well 16 feet in 
diameter, having in the centre a graduated octagonal column with Cufic 
inscriptions, and is ry eubits i in_ height, the cubit being 2u} inches. The 
water of the Nile, when at its lowest, covers 7 cubits of the Nilometer, 
and when it reaches a height of 153 cubits the Sheikh of the Nile pro- 
claims the Wefa, i.e., that the height of the water necessary for irrigating 
every part of the Nile valley has been attained. The signal is then given 
for the cutting of the embankment. We know that the column of the 
Nilometer has been frequently repaired, which fact explains the apparent 
discrepancy between the height of the gauge as given in Benjamin’s 
narrative and the figures just mentioned. 

1 It has only been established quite recently that the periodical 
inundations of the Nile are not caused by the increased outflow from 
the lakes in Central Africa, inasmuch as this outflow is quite lost in 
the marshy land south of Fashoda. Moreover, the river is absolutely 
blocked by the accumulation of the Papyrus weed, known as Sudd, the 
MO of Scripture, Exod. ii. 3-5. The inundations are brought about purely 
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sowing, and famine is sore in the land. Sowing is done in the month 
of Marheshwan, after the river has gone back to its ordinary 
channel. In the month of Adar is the barley-harvest, and in the 
month of Nisan the wheat-harvest. 

In the month of Nisan they have cherries, pears, cucumbers, and 
gourds in plenty, also beans, peas, chickpeas, and many kinds of vege- 
tables, such as purslane, asparagus, pulse, lettuce, coriander, endive, 
cabbage, leek, and cardoon. The land is full of all good things, and 
the gardens and plantations are watered from the various reservoirs 
and by the river-water. 

The river Nile, after flowing past (the city of) Mizraim, divides into 
four heads: one channel proceeds in the direction of Damietta, which 
is Caphtor!, where it falls into the sea. The second channel flows to 
the city of Reshid (Rosetta), | which is near Alexandria, and there falls p. 102 
into the sea; the third channel goes by way of Ashmun, where it falls 
into the sea; and the fourth channel goes as far as the frontier of 
Egypt*. Along both banks of these four river-heads are cities, towns 
and villages, and people visit these places either by ship or by land. 
There is no such thickly-populated land as this elsewhere. It is 
extensive too and abundant in all good things. 

From New Mizraim unto Old Mizraim is a distance of two parasangs. 
The latter is in ruins, and the place where walls and houses stood can 
be seen to the present day.{ The store-houses also of J foseph of blessed) 
‘Memory are to be found in great numbers in many places. They are. 
built of lime and stone, and are exceedingly strong®. A pillar is 
| there of marvellous workmanship, the like of which cannot be seen 
, throughout the world. 


by the excessive rains in the highlands of Abyssinia, which cause the 
flooding of the Blue Nile and the Atbara in June and July and of the 
lower Nile in August and September. 

1 In a Geniza fragment C quoted by Dr. Neubauer in J. Q. R., IX, p. 36, 
this city is called mynpiown. Probably the first two letters denote that 
it is an island. Compare the passage in Schechter’s Saadyana, pp. 90, 
QT, VND? °N) DIT NY PON NI DY PD. 

2 Ashmun is described by Abulfeda as a large city. We read in a 
Geniza fragment that David ben Daniel, a descendant of the Exilarch, 
passed through this place on the way to Fostat, J.Q.R., XV, 87. The 
fourth channel is the Tanitic branch. See p. 78, n. 2. 

3 See Koran xii. 55. Sambari, who being a native of Egypt knew 
Cairo well, explains very fully, p. 119, that Masr-el-Atika is not here 
referred to, but ancient Memphis, the seat of royalty in Joseph’s time. 
He explains that it was situated on the left side of the Nile, two 
parasangs distant from Cairo. See Reinaud’s Abulfeda, vol. II, p. 40. 
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Outside the city is the ancient synagogue of Moses our master, of 
blessed memory, and the overseer and clerk of this place of worship 
is a venerable old man; he is a man of learning, and they call him 
Al Sheik Abu al-Nazr?. The extent of Mizraim, which is in ruins, 
is three miles. 

Thence to the land of Goshen is eight parasangs; here is Bilbais®. | 

p. 103 There are about 300 Jews in the city, which is a large one. Thence 
it is half a day’s journey to Ain-al-Shams or Ramses, which is in 
ruins. Traces are there to be seen of the buildings which our fore- 
fathers raised, namely, towers built of bricks. From here it is a day’s 
journey to Al Bubizig, where there are about 200 Jews. Thence it is 
half a day to Benha, where there are about 60 Jews. Thence it takes 
half a day to Muneh Sifte, where there are 500 Jews* From there it 
is half a day's journey to Samnu, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Thence it is four parasangs to Damira, where there are about 700 
Jews. From there it is five days to Lammanah, where there are 
about 500 Jews‘. Two days’ journey takes one to Alexandria of 
Egypt, which is Ammon of No; but when Alexander of Macedon 
built the city, he called it after his own name, and made it exceed- 
ingly strong and beautiful®. The houses, the palaces, and the walls 


1 See Makriai, vol. II, 464, and J. Q. R., XV, p. 753 also XIX, 502. 

2 E. Naville in his Essay on the Land of Goshen, being the fifth Memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1887, comes to the conclusion that the land 
of Goshen comprised the triangle formed by Bilbais, Zakazig, and Tel-el- 
Kebir. He is of opinion that the land of Ramses included the land of 
Goshen, and is that part of the Delta which lies to the eastward of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile. The capital of the province—the Egyptian 
nome of Arabia—was the Phakusa of the Greeks. Asmall railway station 
is now on the spot, which bears the name Ramses. Cf. Gen. xlvii. 11. 

5 Ain-al-Shams was situated three parasangs from Fostat, according to 
Jacut (III, 762), who records that in his day the place showed many traces 
of buildings from Pharaoh’s time. Benha is now a somewhat important 
railway station about thirty miles north of Cairo. Muneh Sifte is a 
station on the Damietta arm of the Nile. 

* Samnu is perhaps Samnat, Dukmak, V, 20. On Damira see 
Schechter, Saadyana, p. 82; Worman, J.Q. R., XVIII, 10. The zoologist 
Damiri was born here. Lammanah in the other versions is Mahallat 
or Mehallet-el-Kebir, mentioned by Abulfeda as a large city with many 
monuments, and is nowa railway station between Tanta and Mansura. 
Sambari (119, 10) mentions a synagogue there, to which Jews even now 
make pilgrimages (Goldziher, Z. D. P.G., vol. XXVIII, p. 153). 

5 In the Middle Ages certain biblical names were without valid reason 
applied to noted places. No-Ammon mentioned in Scripture (Jer. xlvi. 
25 and Nahum iii. 8), also in cuneiform inscriptions, was doubtless 
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are of excellent architecture. Outside the town is the academy of 
Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander. This is a large building, standing 
between other academies to the number of twenty, with a column of 
marble between each. People from the whole world were wont to 
come hither in order to study the wisdom of Aristotle the philosopher. 

The city is built over a hollow | by means of arches, Alexander built p. 104 
it with great understanding. The streets are wide and straight, so 

that a man can look along them for a mile from gate to gate, from 

the gate of Reshid to the gate by the sea. 

Alexander also built for the harbour of Alexandria a pier, a king’s 
highway running into the midst of the sea. And there he erected 
a large tower, a lighthouse, called Manar al Iskandriyyah in Arabic. 
On the top of the tower there is a glass mirror. Any ships that 
attempted to attack or molest the city, coming from Greece or from 
the Western lands, could be seen by means of this mirror of glass at 
a distance of twenty days’ journey, and the inhabitants could there- 
upon put themselves on their guard. It happened once, many years 
after the death of Alexander, that a ship came from the land of 
Greece, and the name of the captain was Theodoros, a Greek of great 
cleverness. The Greeks at that time were under the yoke of Egypt. 
The captain brought great gifts in silver and gold and garments of 
silk to the King of Egypt, and he moored his ship in front of the 
lighthouse, as was the custom of all merchants. | 

Every day the guardian of the lighthouse and his servants p. 105 
had their meals with him, until the captain came to be on such 
friendly terms with the keeper that he could go in and out at all times. 
And one day he gave a banquet, and caused the keeper and all his 
servants to drink a great deal of wine. When they were all asleep, 
the captain and his servants arose and broke the mirror and departed 
that very night. From that day onward the Christians began to come 
thither with boats and large ships, and eventually captured the large 
island called Crete and also Cyprus, which are under the dominion of 
the Greeks. [The other MSS. add here: Ever since then, the men of 
the King of Egypt have been unable to prevail over the Greeks.] To 
this day the lighthouse is a landmark to all seafarers who come to 
Alexandria; for one can see it at a distance of 100 miles by day, and 
at night the keeper lights a torch which the mariners can see from 
a distance, and thus sail towards it}. 
ancient Thebes. See Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. I, p. 542. Another 
notable example is the application of the name of Zoan to Cairo. 
Ancient Tanis (p. 78) was probably Zoan, and we are told (Num. xiii. 
22) that Zoan was built seven years after Hebron. It can be traced as far 
back as the sixth dynasty—over 2,000 years before Cairo was founded. 

1 Josephus, who had the opportunity of seeing the’ Pharos before it 
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Alexandria is a commercial market for all nations. Merchants 
come thither from all the Christian kingdoms: on the one side, 
p. 106 from | the land of Venetia and Lombardy, Tuscany, Apulia, Amalfi, 
Sicilia, Calabria, Romagna, Khazaria, Patzinakia, Hungaria, Bulgaria, 
Rakuvia (Ragusa ?), Croatia, Slavonia, Russia, Alamannia (Germany), 
Saxony, Danemark, Kurland? Ireland? Norway (Norge ?), Frisia, 
Scotia, Angleterre, Wales, Flanders, Hainault ? Normandy, France, 
Poitiers, Anjou, Burgundy, Maurienne, Provence, Genoa, Pisa, Gas- 
cony, Aragon, and Navarra?, and towards the west under the sway 
of the Mohammedans, Andalusia, Algarve, Africa and the land of 
the Arabs: and on the other side India, Zawilah, Abyssinia, Lybia, 
El-Yemen, Shinar, Esh-Sham (Syria) ;_also Javan,whose_ people are 
called the Greeks, and the Turks. And merchants-of India bring 
thither all kinds of spices, and the merchants of Edom bu of them. 
And the city is a busy one and full of traffic. Each 
of its own. 
By the sea-coast there is a sepulchre of marbie on which are 
engraved all manner of beasts and birds; an effigy is in the midst 
thereof, and all the writing is in ancient characters, which no one 
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was destroyed, must likewise have exaggerated when he said that the 
lighthouse threw its rays a distance of 300 stadia. Strabo describes the 
Pharos of Alexandria, which was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. As the coast was low and there were no landmarks, it proved 
of great service to the city. It was built of white marble, and on the 
top there blazed a huge beacon of logs saturated with pitch. Abulfeda 
alludes to the large mirror which enabled the lighthouse keepers to 
detect from a great distance the approach of the enemy. He further 
mentions that the trick by which the mirror was destroyed took place 
in the first century of Islamism, under the Caliph Valyd, the son of 
Abd-almalek. 

1 Tt will be seen that the list of names given in our text is much more 
complete than that given by Asher, who enumerates but twenty-eight 
Christian states in lieu of forty given in the British Museum MS. In some 
cases the readings of Rand 0, which appear to have been written by 
careful scribes, and are of an older date than EZ and the printed editions, 
have been adopted. In our text, through the ignorance of the scribe, 
who had no gazetteer or map to turn to, some palpable errors have crept 
in. For instance, in naming Amalfi, already mentioned on p. 9, the 
error in spelling it 052 has been repeated. Patzinakia (referred to on 
p. 12, as trading with Constantinople) is there spelt prop not pry. 
yoy may be read yom; I have rendered it Hainault in accordance 
with Deguigne’s Memoir, referred to by Asher. Maurienne (mentioned 


p. 79) embraced Savoy and the Maritime Alps. It was named after the 
Moors who settled there. 
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knows now. Men suppose that it is the sepulchre of a king who 

lived in early times | before the Deluge. The length of the sepulchre p. 107 
is fifteen spans, and its breadth is six spans. There are about 3,000 

Jews in Alexandria. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Damietta which is Caphtor, where 
there are about zoo Jews, and it lies upon the sea. Thence it is one 
day's journey to Simasim ; it contains about 100 Jews. From there it 
is half a day to Sunbat; the inhabitants sow flax and weave linen, 
which they export to all parts of the world’, Thence it is four days 
to Ailam, which is Elim* It belongs to the Arabs who dwell in the 
wilderness. Thence it is two days’ journey to Rephidim where the 
Arabs dwell, but there are no Jews there*, A day’s journey from 
thence takes one to Mount Sinai. On the top of the mountain is 
a large convent belonging to the great monks called Syrians‘. At 
the foot of the mountain is a large town called Tur Sinai; the in- 
habitants speak the language of the Targum (Syriac). It is close to 
a small mountain, five days distant from Egypt. The inhabitants are 


1 Simasin or Timasin is doubtless near Lake Timsah. Sunbat is 
spoken of by Arabic writers as noted for its linen manufactures and trade. 

2 Elim has been identified with Wadi Gharandel. It is reached in 
two hours from the bitter spring in the Wadi Hawara, believed to be 
the Marah of the Bible. Burckhardt conjectures that the juice of the 
berry of the gharkad, a shrub growing in the neighbourhood, may have 
the property, like the juice of the pomegranate, of improving brackish 
water ; see p. 475, Baedecker’s Egypt, 1879 edition. Professor Lepsius was 
responsible for the chapter on the Sinai routes. 

3 A journey of two days would bring the traveller to the luxuriant 
oasis of Firan, which ancient tradition and modern explorers agree in 
identifying as Rephidim. From Firan it is held, by Professor Sayce and 
others, that the main body of the Israelites with their flocks and herds 
probably passed the Wadi esh-Shekh, while Moses and the elders went 
by Wadi Selaf and Nakb el-Hawa. The final camping-ground, at which 
took place the giving of the Law, is supposed to be the Raha plain at 
the foot of the peak of Jebel Musa. It may be mentioned that some 
explorers are of opinion that Mount Serbal was the mountain of reve- 
lation. There are authorities who maintain that Horeb was the name 
of the whole mountain range, Sinai being the individual mountain ; 
others think that Horeb designated the northern range and Sinai the 
southern range. See Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. I, section iii : 
also articles Sinai in Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica and Dean Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine. 

* The monastery of St. Catherine was erected 2,000 feet below the 
summit of Jebel Musa. It was founded by Justinian to give shelter 
to the numerous Syrian hermits who inhabited the peninsula. The 
monastery was presided over by an Archbishop. 
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under Egyptian rule. At a day’s journey from Mount Sinai is ['the 
Red Sea, which is an arm of the Indian Ocean. We return to 
Damietta. From there it is a day’s journey to] Tanis, which is Hanes, 
where there are about 4o Jews. It is an island in the midst of the 
sea’. Thus far | extends the empire of Egypt. 

Thence it takes twenty days by sea to Messina, which is the com- 
mencement of Sicily and is situated on the arm of the sea that is called 
Lipar*, which divides it from Calabria. Here about 200 Jews dwell. 
It is a land full of everything good, with gavdens and plantations. 
Here most of the pilgrims assemble to cross over to Jerusalem, as this 
is the best crossing. Thence it is about two days’ journey to Palermo, 
which is a large city. Here is the palace of King William. Palermo 
contains about 1,500 Jews and a large number of Christians and 
Mohammedans‘. It is in a district abounding in springs and brooks 
of water, a land of wheat and barley, likewise of gardens and planta- 
tions, and there is not the like thereof in the whole island of Sicily. 
Here is the domain and garden of the king, which is called Al Harbina 
(Al Hacina) >, containing all sorts of fruit-trees. And in it is a large 


1 The passage in square brackets is inserted from the Oxford MS. 
The city of Tur, which Benjamin calls Tur-Sinai, is situated on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Suez, and affords good anchorage, the harbour 
being protected by coral reefs. It can be reached from the monastery 
in little more than a day. The small mountain referred to by Benjamin 
is the Jebel Hammam Sidna Musa, the mountain of the bath of our lord 
Moses. 

2 Tanis, now called San, was probably the Zoan of Scripture, but in 
the Middle Ages it was held to be Hanes, mentioned in Isa. xxx. 4. 
It was situated on the eastern bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
about thirty miles south-west of the ancient Pelusium. The excavations 
which have been made by M. Mariette and Mr. Flinders Petrie prove 
that it was one of the largest and most important cities of the Delta. It 
forms the subject of the Second Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
1885. The place must not be confounded with the seaport town Tennis, 
as has been done by Asher. In the sixth century the waters of the Lake 
Menzaleh invaded a large portion of the fertile Tanis territory. Hence 
Benjamin calls it an island in the midst of the sea. In a Geniza docu- 
ment dated rro6, quoted by Dr. Schechter, Saadyana, p. gt, occurs the 
passage: DIP] ‘PA ONE Oma Pw TAN TW Pna31 oT x nya “In the 
city of the ‘isle Hanes, which is in the midst of the sea and of the tongue 
of the river of Egypt called Nile.” 

* The straits of Messina were named Faro. Lipar has reference, no doubt 
to the Liparian Islands, which are in the neighbourhood. 

‘ Cf. Bertinoro’s interesting description of the synagogue at Palermo, 
which he said had not its equal, Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. I, p. 114. 

° Hacina is the Arabic for a fortified or enclosed place. 
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fountain. The garden is encompassed by a wall. And a reservoir 
has been made there which is called Al Buheira}, and in it are 
many sorts of fish. Ships overlaid with silver and gold are there, 
belonging to the king, | who takes pleasure-trips in them with his p. 109 
women’, In the park there is also a great palace, the walls of which 
are painted, and overlaid with gold and silver; the paving of the 
floors is of marble, picked out in gold and silver in all manner of 
designs. There is no building like this anywhere. And this island, 
the commencement of which is Messina, contains all the pleasant 
things of this world. It embraces Syracuse, Marsala, Catania, Pe- 
tralia, and Trapani, the circumference of the island being six days’ 
journey. In Trapani coral is found, which is called Al Murgan °, 
Thence people pass to the city of Rome in ten days. And from 
Rome they proceed by land to Lucca, which is a five days’ journey. 
Thence they cross the mountain of Jean de Maurienne, and the passes 
of Italy. It is twenty days’ journey to Verdun, which is the com- 
mencement of Alamannia, a land of mountains and hills. All the 
congregations of Alamannia are situated on the great river Rhine, 
from the city of Cologne, which is the principal town of the Empire, 
to the city of Regensburg, a distance of fifteen days’ journey at 
the other extremity _of Alamannia, otherwise called Ashkenaz. And 


1 Buheira is the Arabic word for a lake. The unrivalled hunting 
grounds of William II are well worth visiting, being situated between 
the little town called Parco and the magnificent cathedral of Monreale, 
which the king erected later on. 

2 King William II, surnamed ‘‘the Good,” was sixteen years old when 
Benjamin visited Sicily in 1170. During the king’s minority the Arch- 
bishop was the vice-regent. He was expelled in 1169 on account of his 
unpopularity. Asher asserts that Benjamin’s visit must have taken 
place prior to this date, because he reads 707 720 nyTW NT °D This is the 
domain of the viceroy. The Oxford MS. agrees with our text and reads 

don yan xi This is the domain of the king’s garden. Chroniclers tell 
that when the young king was freed from the control of the viceroy he 
gave himself up to pleasure and dissipation. Asher is clearly wrong, 
because a mere boy could not have indulged in those frolics. The point 
is of importance, as it absolutely fixes the date of Benjamin’s visit to the 
island. It was in the year 1177 that William married the daughter of 
our English king, Henry II. 

8 Edrisi, who wrote his Geography in Sicily in 1154 at the request of 
King Roger II, calls the island a pearl, and cannot find words sufficient 
in praise of its climate, beauty, and fertility. He is especially enthusiastic 
concerning Palermo. Petralia is described by him as being a fortified 
place, and an excellent place of refuge, the surrounding country being 
under a high state of cultivation and very productive. Asher has no 
justification for reading Pantaleoni instead of Petralia. 
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p. 110 the following | are the cities in the land of Alamannia, which 


p. 111 


have Hebrew congregations: Metz, Treves on the river Moselle, 
Coblenz, Andernach, Bonn, Cologne, Bingen, Miinster, Worms, 
1TAll Israel is dispersed in every land, and he who does not further 
the gathering of Israel will not meet with happiness nor live with 
Israel. When the Lord will remember us in our exile, and raise 
the horn of his anointed, then every one will say, “I will lead the 
Jews and I will gather them.” As for the towns which have been 
mentioned, they contain scholars and communities that love their 
brethren, and speak peace to those that are near and afar, and when 
a wayfarer comes they rejoice, and make a feast for him, and say, 
“Rejoice, brethren, for the help of the Lord comes in the twinkling 
of an eye.” If we were not afraid that the appointed time has not 
yet arrived nor been reached, we would havé gathered together, but 
we dare not do so until the time for song has arrived, and the voice of 
the turtle-dove (is heard in the land), when the messengers will 
come and say continually, ‘‘The Lord be exalted.” | Meanwhile they 
send missives one to the other, saying, “Be ye strong in the 
law of Moses, and do ye mourners for Zion and ye mourners for 
Jerusalem entreat the Lord, and may the supplication of those that 
wear the garments of mourning be received through their merits.”’ 
In addition to the several cities which we have mentioned there 
are besides] Strassburg, Wiirzburg, Mantern, Bamberg, Freising, and 
Regensburg at the extremity of the Empire*. In these cities there 
are many Israelites, wise men and rich. 

Thence extends the land of Bohemia, called Prague’. This is the 
commencement of the land of Slavonia, and the Jews who dwell there | 
call it Canaan, because the men of that land (the Slavs) sell their sons } 
and their daughters to ) the other nations \ These. are the men of Russia, 


1 The passage in square brackets is to be found in most of the printed 
editions, as well as in the Epstein (E) MS., which is so much akin to 
them, and is comparatively modern. The style will at once show that 
the passage is a late interpolation, and the genuine MSS. now forth- 
coming omit it altogether. 

2 See Aronius, Regester, p. 131. This writer, as a matter of course, had 
only the printed editions before him, His supposition that yxinwn is 
Mayence is more than doubtful, but his and Lelewel’s identification of 
pww2v2 with Mantern and wiyo1 with Freising has been accepted. Aronius 
casts doubts as to whether Benjamin actually visited Germany, in the 
face of his loose statements as to its rivers. It will now be seen that he 
is remarkably correct in this respect. 

* The Jews of Prague are often spoken of in contemporary records, 
Rabbi Pethachia started on his travels from Ratisbon, passing through 
Prague on his way to Poland and Kieff. 
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which is a great empire stretching from the gate of Prague to the 
gates of Kieff, the large city which is at the extremity of that empire!. 
It is a land of mountains and forests, where there are to be found the 
animals called vair?, ermine, and sable. No one issues forth from his 
house | in winter-time on account of the cold. People are to be found p, rr2 
there who have lost the tips of their noses by reason of the frost. 
Thus far reaches the empire of Russi ' 
The kingdom of France, which i Zarfath) extends from the town 
of Auxerre* unto Paris, the great ci journey of six days. The 
city belongs to King Louis. It is situated on the river Seine. 
Scholars are there, unequalled in the whole world, who study the 
Law day and night. They are charitable and hospitable to all 
travellers, and are as brothers and friends unto all their brethren 
the Jews. May God, the Blessed One, have mercy upon us and 
upon them! 


Finished and completed. 


1 Benjamin does not tell us whether Jews resided in Kieff. Mr. A. 
Epstein has obligingly furnished the following references: In Dx: 10 
Dawori, Graetz, Monatsschrift, 39, 511, we read : *b m8 OxwW AVPD Tw 4 FM 
mow wei. In w 1712p, Monatsschrift, 40, 134, ON INLD AYP AWD 4 °EN. 
This Rabbi Moses is also mentioned in Resp. of R. Meir of Rothenburg, ed. 
Berlin, p. 64. Later records give the name 3ypn 7517 apy’ 11 Twn 9. 

2 The vair (vaiverge or wieworka in Polish) is a species of marten, 
often referred to in mediaeval works. Menu-vair is the well-known fur 
miniver. 

3 Lelewel, having the reading 110 ‘x before him, thought Sedan was 
here designated. H. Gross suspected that the city of Auxerre, situated 
on the borders of the province of the Isle de France, the old patrimony 
of the French kings, must have been intended, and the reading of our 
text proves him to be right. The Roman name Antiossiodorum became 
converted into Alciodorum, then Alcore, and finally into Auxerre. The 
place is often cited in our mediaeval literature, as it was a noted seat of 
learning. The great men of Auxerre, xq)0>X 7172, joined the Synod con- 
vened by Rashbam and Rabenu Tam. See Gallia Judaica, p. 60, also 
Graetz, vol. VI, 395 (10). 
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INDEX 


The references in this Index are made to the pages of Asher’s Edition, 
which are marked in the margin of the foregoing English translation. 


Aaronim, 33. 

Ab, Fast of, 10, 52. 

Abaji, sepulchre of, 68. 

Abba Mari, R., bailiff of Count 
Raymond, 5. 

Abraham, gate of, 36. 

— house of, at Harran, 51; near 
Hebron, 42. 

— sepulchre of, 41. 

— well of, 44. 

Abraham, R., the astronomer, 45. 

— head of the Academy at Nar- 
bonne, 2. 

— head of the Academy at Pos- 
quiéres, 4. 

Abraham el Constantini, R., 39, 40. 

Abramaz, king of the Giants, 47. 

Absalom, statue of, at Rome, rr. 

Absalom’s Hand, pillar called, 37. 

Abu al-Nazr, sheik, 102. 

Abu Talib, 99. 

Abydos, 19. 

Abyssinia, merchants from, 106. 

— people of, 96, 97. 

— source of Nile in, 96, ror. 

Academies: in Alexandria, 103; 
Bagdad, 60; Ibelin, 43; Miz- 
raim, 98; Narbonne, 2; Nehar- 
dea, 69; Posquiéres, 4. 

— Heads of the, installed by Exi- 
larch, 63; visit Synagogue of 
Ezekiel, 67; dwelt originally at 
Sura, 69; sepulchres of the, 69. 

Academy Gaon Jacob, 60, 80. 

— of the land of Israel, 48. 

Acco, see Acre. 

Achelous (Aphilon), 15. 

Acre (Acco), 31. 

Aden, 95, 96. 

Africa, merchants from, 2, 106. 

Agur bricks, 65. 

Ahab, son of Omri, palace of, 32. 


Ahasuerus, king, 73. 

Ailam (Elim), 107. 

Ain Siptha, 68. 

Ain-al-Shams (Ramses), 103. 

Ajalon, valley of, 34. 

Al Abbasi, caliph, 54, 99; see also 
Caliph of Bagdad. 

Al-Bubizig, 103. 

Al Buheira, 108. 

Al-Gingaleh, 95. 

Al-Habash (Abyssinia), 97, 101, 106. 

— sultan, 96. 

Al Harbina, 108. 

Al-Karkh, 64. 

Al-Sham (Esh-Sham), see Syria. 

Alamannia, see Germany. 

Alani, the, 62. 

Alawiyyim, 99. 

Aleph, letter, used by Samaritans in 
place of 7, n, and r, 33. 

Aleppo (Haleb, Aram Zoba), 50. 

Alexander the Great, 15, 18; built 
Alexandria, 103, 104; iron gates 
made by, 62. 

Alexander III, pope, 8. 

Alexandria, 102-6; 
from, 2. 

Algarve, merchants from, 3, 106. 

Ali ben Abu Talib, 69. 

Almah, 45. 

Alphabet, Samaritan, lacks 74, 17, 
and y, 33. 

Alroy, David, see David Alroy. 

Altar, of the children of Ammon at 
Jebeil, 28; of the children of 
Dan at Banias, 46; of Jeroboam 
at Banias, 46; on Mount Carmel, 
31; on Mount Gerizim, 33. 

Amadia, 76-9. 

Amalfi, 13; merchants from, 106. 

Amana, river, 46. 

Ammon, children of, 28. 


merchants 
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Ammon of No, 103. 

Anatolica, 15. 

Andalusia, merchants from, 106. 

Andernach, 110. 

Angleterre, see England. 

Anjou, merchants from, 106. 

Antioch, 26. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, 26. 

Antipater, king of the Greeks, 15. 

Aphilon, see Achelous. 

Apulia, 13; merchants from, 106. 

Aqueducts in Damascus, 46. 

Arabia, merchants from, 67, 106. 

Arabs: Kalat Jabar left by the 
Turks to the, 50; pray at the 
Synagogue of Ezekiel, 68; join 
the Jews of Teima in pillaging, 70. 

Aragon, merchants from, 106. 

Aram Naharaim, 62. 

Aram Zoba, see Aleppo. 

Ararat, mountains of, 52, 62. 

Archers, display of skill by, 88. 

Aristotle, academy of, at Alexan- 
dria, 103. 

Ark, in Synagogue of Exilarch, 64 ; 
in Synagogue of Ezekiel, 66. 


Arles, 5. 
Armenia, 26. 
Armylo, 18. 


Arnon, river, 46. 

Arta (Larta), 15. 

Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 73. 

Artificers in silk at Constantinople, 
23; at Salonica, 19; in silk and 
purple at Thebes, 16. 

Ascoli, 14. 

Ashdod, 43. 

Ashdoth Hapisgah, 44. 

Asher, 31. 

— tribe of, in mountains of Naisa- 
bur, 83. 

Asher, R., the recluse, 3. 

Ashkelonah, see Askelon, 

Ashkenaz, see Germany. 

Ashmedai, 49. 

Ashmun, 102. 

Asia, merchants from, 3. 

Askelon, 43. 

Assassins (Hashishim), 27, 76. 

Assuan, 96, 97. 

Assur the Great, see Mosul. 

Astronomers: R. Abraham, 45; 
R. Joseph, Burhan-al-mulk, 52, 80. 

Asveh, mountains of, 62. 

Auxerre, 112. 

Azariah, furnace into which he was 
thrown, 65; sepulchre of, 68. 

Azariah, R., head of the Academy 
of the land of Israel, 48. 


Baalbec (Baaloth), 48, 49. 

Baal-Gad, see Gebal (Gebele). 

Babel, see Babylon. 

Babel, Tower of, 65. 

Babylon, 44, 51, 63, 65, 76, 98 ; 
merchants from, 20. 

Bagdad, 20, 54-64, 67, 71, 77-9 
99. 

Balaam, Turret of, 50. 

Balis (Pethor), 50. 

Bamberg, 111. 

Banias (Dan), 46. 

Bar Melicha, see Dar Melicha. 

Barak ben Abinoam, sepulchre of, 


6. 

Haheriane, hired by Greeks to fight 
with Sultan Masud, 23. 

Barcelona, 1. 

Bari, Colo di, 14. 

Basra, 73. 

Basra gate, Bagdad, 57. 

Bassorah, see Basra. 

Bath, gigantic head used as a, 47. 

Batlanim, at Bagdad, 61. 

Battles, in the Colosseum, 9. 

Bdellium, found at Katifa, 89. 

Beirut (Beeroth), 28. 

Beit Jibrin, 42. 

Beit Nuba (Nob), 42. 

Bekr, see Diar Kalach. 

Ben Hadad, palace of, 47. 

Bene Berak, 43. 

Benevento, 13. 

Benha, 103. 

Benjamin ben Japheth, R., sepul- 
chre of, 45. 

Beth Din,Sar Shalom, head of the,48. 

Bethlehem (Beth-Leon), 40. 

Beziers, 2. 

Bilbais, 102, 103. 

Bingen, 110. 

Bir Abraham, 44. 

Blachernae, palace of king Emanuel, 
21. 

Boemond  Poitevin, 
Baube), 26. 

Bohemia, III. 

Bones of the Israelites, at Hebron, 
4I. 

Bonn, 110. 

Bostanai the Nasi, exilarch, 53. 

Bourg de St. Gilles, 5. 

Bozez, 43. 

Brindisi, 14. 

Bronzecolumnsfrom the Temple, ro. 

Bulgaria, merchants from, 106. 

Burgundy, merchants from, 106. 


prince (le 


Caesar, Julius, palace of, at Rome, 8. 
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Caesarea, 32. 

Calabria, 14, 108; merchants from, 
106. 

Caleb ben Jephunneh, synagogue of, 


45- 

Caliph of Bagdad: al Abbasi— 
Emir al Muminin—Hafiz, 54; 
his attendants, 57; his benevo- 
lence, 59; his dress, 56; his 
excursions, 56-8; his industry, 
55; his learning, 55, 58; his 
palace, 54; his position, 54; his 
recreation, 54; his riches, 56; 
is revered by pilgrims, 55; places 
guards over the members of his 
family, 56; invests Exilarch with 
authority, 63; is warned against 
David Alroy, 79; revolt of the 
Alawiyyim against the, 99. 

Callipolis, see Gallipoli. 

Camel slain as Passover-sacrifice by 
Caliph of Bagdad, 58. 

Canaan, merchants from, 20. 

Capernaum, 32. 

Caphtor, 101, 107. 

Captivity, Head of the, sec Exilarch, 
Bostanai the Nasi, and Daniel the 
son of Hisdai. 

Capua, II. 

Capys, king, 11. 

Caravans, in the Sahara, 97. 

Carchemish, see Karkisiya. 

Carmel, Mount, 31. 

Castile, Introduction. 

Catacombs, at Rome, 10. 

Catania, 109. 

Cemeteries, Jewish, at Almah, 45 ; 
near Ramleh, 43; of the Israelites, 
near Jerusalem, 37. 

Ceuta, 6. 

Chafton, mountains of, 77. 

Charlemagne, 9. 

Chebar, river, 66. 

China (Zin), 94. 

Chinnereth, lake of, 44. 

Chios, 25. 

Chisdai, Rab, sepulchre of, 68. 

Chiya, R., grave of, 44. 

Christianity, followed by Girgash- 
ites, 62. 

Christians, large number of, at 
Palermo, 108; Medical School of, 
at Salerno, 12. 

Christopoli, 19. 

Chulan, 95. 

Chuni Hamaagal, sepulchre of, 45. 

Churches, in Constantinople, 20. 

Cloth, purple, artificers in, 
Thebes, 16. 


at 


Coblenz, 110. 

Colo di Bari, 14. 

Cologne, 109, I10. 

Colosseum, in Rome, 9. 

Columns, of silver and gold in 
palace of Caliph, 56; in mosque 
at Damascus, 47 ; of bronze, from 
the Temple, 10; of marble, in 
Synagogue of Exilarch, 64. 

Constantinople, 11, 17, 19-24. 

Constantinus the Great, equestrian 
statue of, II. 

Coral (Al Murgan), found at Trapani, 
109. 

Corfu, 15. 

Corinth, 16. 

Coverlets, made by the Caliph of 
Bagdad, 55. 

Crete, 105. 

Crissa, 16. 

Croatia, merchants from, 106. 

Curicus (Kurch), 25. 

Cush, land of, 83, 96, 97; sons of, 
90, 96. 

Cuthim, in Caesarea, 32 ; Damascus, 
48;  Nablous, 32, 33; New 
Askelon, 44. 

Cyclopean buildings at Tarragona, I. 

Cyprus, 25, 105. 


Damascus, 46-8, 52. 

Damietta, 101, 107. 

Damira, 103. 

Dan, see Banias. 

— tribe of, 83. 

Danemark, merchants from, 106. 

Daniel, sepulchre of, 74, 75; Syna- 
gogue of the Pavilion of, 65. 

Daniel, the son of Hisdai, exilarch, 
his authority, 61, and its extent, 
62; his dress, 62; his possessions, 
63; his visits to the Caliph of 


Bagdad, 62. 
Dar-al-Maristan, 59. 
Dar Melicha (the Dwelling of 


Beauty), 68. 
David, king, 12, 61; sepulchre of, 


— gate of, in Jerusalem, 36. 

— house of, 64, 69; sepulchres of 
the, 38, 39, 69. 

— seed of, Daniel the Exilarch, 61, 
62; Salmon the Nasi of Teima, 
71; R. Todros, 2; R. Zakkai, 52. 

—- Tower of, 35. 

David Alroy, his learning, 77; his 
rebellion, 78; his pretended 
miracles, 78; his imprisonment 
and escape, 78; his departure 
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from Amadia, 79; his murder, 
81. 

Dayanim, at the river Virae, 73. 

Daylam (Gilan), princes of, 57. 

Demented people, provided for by 
Caliph of Bagdad, 59. 

Demetrizi, 19. 

Dimin (Latmin), 50. 

Disciples, twenty sepulchres of, 45. 

“Dominus,” one of the twelve 
ministers of Greece, 19. 

Diyar Kalach (Bekr), 62. 

Drama, 19. 

Druses, the, 29. 

Duchbin, 92. 

Dyers, at Beit Nubi, 43; Bethlehem, 
40; Brindisi, 15; among the 
Druses, 29; at Jaffa, 43; Jerusa- 
lem, 34, 35; Jezreel, 44; Kar- 
jatén, 49; Ludd, 32. 


Earthquake,at Hama (Hamath), 49; 
at Tripoli, 27, 28. 

Ebal, Mount, 32, 34. 

Ebro, river, I. 

Eden (Aden), 95. 

Edom, merchants from, 3, 106. 

Edom, sons of, see Franks. 

Egripo, 17. 

Egypt, 96-108 ; merchants from, 3, 
20; frontier of, 44. 

El-Anbar, 53, 69. 

El-Khabur (Habor), river, 51, 83. 

El-Mosul (Assur), 52, 53, 80. 

Elahutha, fire named, 92. 

Elam, see Khuzistan. 

Elazar, R., son of Zemach, 60. 

Eleazar ben Arak, R., sepulchre of, 


45. 

Eleazar ben Azariah, R., sepulchre 
of, 45. 

El-id-bed Ramazan, feast, 57. 

Elijah, altar on Mount Carmel 
repaired by, 31. 

— cave of, 31. 

Elim, see Ailam. 

Emanuel, sovereign of the Greeks, 
15; resides at Constantinople, 19; 
built Blachernae, 21. 

Embalming, by natives of Malabar, 


Py. 

Embriacus, Guillelmus, governor of 
Gubail, 28. 

Emesa, 49. 

Emir al Muminin, the Fatimite 
Caliph, resides in Mizraim, 98. 

— al Abbasi, 54-63, 79, 99; see also 
Caliph of Bagdad. 

England, merchants from, 3, 106. 
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Epacto, see Lepanto. 

Ephraim, Mount, 32. 

— tribe of, 33. 

Epikursin, in Cyprus, 25. 

Ermine, found in Russia, 111. 

Esther, grave of, 81. 

Euphrates, river, 50, 53, 59, 66, 69. 

Evil-merodach, 66. 

Exilarch, the, his authority, 61, and 
its extent 62, 76; his functions, 
63; his honour, 61; his installa- 
tion, 63; his revenues, 63; his 
Synagogue, 64; visits Synagogue 
of Ezekiel, 67 ; dwelt originally at 
Sura, 69; consulted by indepen- 
dent Jews of Arabia, 71; warned 
against David Alroy, 8o. 

Ezekiel, sepulchre of, 66-8; Syna- 
gogue of, 66, 67. 

Ezra the priest, 43; sepulchre of, 
73; Synagogue of, 52; Synagogue 
of, at Harran, 51; at Rakka, 51. 


Farming, by Jews at Crissa, 16; on 
banks of the Nile, 101; by Jews 
in Arabia, 70; by Jews of the 
mountains of Naisabur, 83. 

Fars, or Shiraz, 82. 

Fayum, 97. 

Fer, river, see Orontes. 

Fera, a fair at Synagogue of Ezekiel, 
OF. 

Fighting-men, Jews of Aden, 96; 
Jews of Kheibar, 72 ; among Jews 
of the mountains of Naisabur, 83; 
in Pisa, 7; Jews of Tadmor, 49 ; 
Jews of Teima, 70. 

Fire-worshippers, of Ibrig, 92-4. 

Fish, caught when Nile recedes, 100. 

Fishing, forbidden near Synagogue 
of Daniel, 76. 

Flanders, merchants from, 106. 

Flax, grown at Sunbat, 107. 

Fortifications, near Naples, 12; at 
Salerno, 13. 

France (Zarfath), 112; merchants 
from, 3, 106. 

Franks, the, 27; in Jerusalem, 34. 

Freising, 111. 

Frisia, merchants from, 106. 

Fur, river, see Orontes. 

Gad, tribe of, 72. 

Galid, 48. 

Galilee, lower, 45. 

Gallipoli, 24. 

Gamaliel, Rabban, grave of, 44. 

Gana, 97. 

Gardens and plantations: at Amalfi, 
13; Baalbec, 49; Babylon, 63; 
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Bagdad, 64; Damascus, 46; Galid, 
48; Messina, 108; on banks of 
Nile, 101; at Palermo, 108; 


Rahbah, 53; Sebastiya, 32; 
Shushan, 74; Teima, 71. 
Gardiki, 18. 


Gascony, merchants from, 106. 

Gate of Mercy, at Jerusalem, 36. 

Gates, iron, made by Alexander, 62. 

Gath, 32. 

Gazigan (Resen), 64. 

Gebal (Gebela, Baal-Gad), 27. 

Gebal (Gubail), 28. 

Genoa, 6; merchants from, 2, 106. 

Genoese, at Montpellier, 3; at 
Armylo, 18 ; rule over Gubail, 28 ; 
military and naval exploits of the, 


Fe 

Gentiles, in Jerusalem, 36; pil- 
grims to Bourg de St. Gilles, 5. 

Georgians, in Jerusalem, 34. 

Gerizim, Mount, 32-4. 

Germany, 109; merchants from, 
106. 

Gerona, 2. 

Geziret Ibn Omar, 51. 

Ghaznah, 82. 

Ghetto, the, at Constantinople, 
defiled by tanners, 24; at Bourg 
de St. Gilles, 5. 

Ghuz, the sons of, 86. 

Ghuzz, 57. 

Gibeah of Saul, 42. 

Gibeon the Great, 34. 

Gihon, river, 62. 

Gilan, 77: see also Daylam. 

Gilboa, Mount, 34. 

Gilead, see Galid. 

Girgashites, 62. 

Glass-making, at Antioch, 26; at 
Tyre, 30. 

Golden calf, at Dan, 46. 

Goshen, 102. 

Gozan, river, 51, 75, 78, 82, 83, 85. 

Graves, see Sepulchres. 

Great Sea, the, 31. 

Greece ( Byzantine Empire), at- 
tacked by Genoese, 7; adminis- 
tered by twelve ministers, 19; 
idee of, 26; merchants from, 2, 

, 106. 

Greok buildings at Tarragona, I 

Greeks, in Constantinople, 22 ; Gar- 
diki, 18; Jerusalem, 34; Taranto, 
14; despoiled by the Wallachians, 
17; Naples founded by the, 12. 

Griffin, sailors rescued by, 95. 

Gubail (Gebal), 28. 

Gurgan, land of, 62. 


Habor, river, sce El-Khabur. 
Hadadezer, 11. 

Hadara, 54. 

Hafiz, see Caliph of Bagdad. 
Hahepher, see Haifa. 

Hai, R., sepulchre of, 69. 

Haifa (Hahepher), 31. 

Hainault, merchants from, 106. 
Hakkadosh, Rabbenu, grave of, 44. 
Halah, 83. 

Haleb, see Aleppo. 

Ham, sons of, 97. 

Hamah (Hamath), 26, 49. 
Hamadan, 81. 

Hanan, R., the Nasi, 70. 

Hananel, R., the physician, 13. 
Hananiah, furnace into which he 

was thrown, 65 ; sepulchre of, 68. 

Hanes, see Tanis. 

Har Gaash, see Montpellier. 

Harran, 51. 

Hashishim (al-), see Assassins. 

Havilah, 97, 101. 

Hazor, 50. 

Head of a giant used as a bath, 47. 

Head of the Captivity, see Exilarch, 
Bostanai the Nasi, and Daniel the 
son of Hisdai. 

Hebron, 40. 

Heluan (Helwan), 97. 

Heretical Jews in Cyprus, 25. 

Hermon, Mount, 29, 46. 

Hiddekel (Tigris) river, 52-4, 58, 

64, 73, 74, 88. 

Hillah, 65, 69. 
Hillel, sepulchre of, 45. 

“ Hipparchus,” king, 19. 
Hippodrome, at Constantinople, Zn 
“ Holy of Holies,” 36. 

Hospices, owned by Exilarch, 633 

of the Jews, 63. 

Hospital, built by Caliph of Bagdad, 

59; in Jerusalem, 35. 

Hot-water springs, at Pozzuoli, 12 ; 

Tiberias, 45. 

Huna, Rab, sepulchre of, 68. 
Hungaria, merchants from, 20, 106. 


Tbelin, ste 

Ibrig 

Idol. of the children of Ammon, 28. 

India, 62, 72; merchants from, 89, 
106, 

Indian Ocean, 88, 107. 

Inns, in Alexandria, 106; Mizraim, 


99. 
Inscriptions, Alexandria, 106; Ram- 
leh, 43; dates on sepulchres, 37. 
Intermarriage among Druses, 29. 
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Irbil, 52. 

Ireland, merchants from, 106. 

Isaac, sepulchre of, 41. 

Isaac Napcha, R., Synagogue of, 66. 

Ishmael, merchants from, 3. 

Ishmaelites, 49. 

Islam, men of, 55, 57, 58. 

— great mosque of, 57. 

Ispahan, 82. 

Israel, land of, earthquake in the, 
28. 

Israelites, bones of the, at Hebron, 
4I. 


Jabbok, river, 26, 49. 

Jabneh, 43. 

Jabustrisa, 17. 

Jacob, sepulchre of, 41. 

Jacobites, in Jerusalem, 34. 

Jaffa, 43. 

Javan, land of, see Greece. 

Jean de Maurienne, mountain of, 
109. 

Jeconiah, king of Judah, built 
Hadara, 54; built Synagogue of 
Ezekiel, 66; property belonging 
to, 67; sepulchre cf, 69. 

Jehoshaphat, gate of, 36. 

— valley of, 37. 

Jehuda, Rab, grave of, 53. 

Jehuda ben Bethera, R., sepulchre 


of, 45. 
Jehudah Halevi, R., sepulchre of, 45. 
Jerusalem, 9, 34-7; earth of, 79. 
— mourners of, 39, 70, III. 
Jesus the Nazarene, 9; 
place of, 35. 
Jewish names adopted by the 
Wallachians, 17. 
Jews: in Achelous, 15; Acre, 31; 
Aden, 95-6; Al-Bubizig, 103; 


burial- 


Al-Gingaleh, 95; Aleppo, 50; 
Alexandria, 107; Almah, 45; 
Amadia, 77; Amalfi, 13; An- 


tioch, 26; Arles, 5; Armylo, 18; 
Arta, 15; near Babylon, 65; in 
Bagdad, 59-64; Balis. 50; Bar- 
celona, 1; Basra, 73; Beirut, 
28; Benevento, 13; Benha, 103; 
Beziers, 2; Bilbais, 103; Bo- 
hemia, 111; Bourg de St. Gilles, 
5; Brindisi, 14; Caesarea, 32; 
Capua, 11; Chios, 25; Christo- 
poli, 19; Corfu, 15; Corinth, 16; 
Crissa, 16; Cyprus, 25; Damascus, 
47; Damietta, 107; Damira, 
103; Demetrizi, 19; Drama, 19; 
Egripo, 17; El-Anbar, 53; El- 
Mosul, 52; Emesa, 49; Fayum, 
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97; Galid, 48; Gallipoli, 24; 
Gardiki, 18 ; Gazigan, 64 ; Genoa, 
6-7; Germany, 110; Gerona, 2 ; 
Geziret Ibn Omar, 52; Ghaznah, 
82; Gubail, 28; Hadara, 54; 
Hamadan, 81; Harran, 51; He- 
luan, 97; Hillah, 65; Ibrig, 92; 


Ispahan, 82; Jabustrisa, 17; 
Kalat Jabar, 51; Kales, 24; 
Kaphri, 66; Karkisiya, 53; 


Katifa, 89; Kheibar, 70, 72; 
Kish, 89; Kotsonath, 68 ; Kufa, 
69; Kutz, 97; Ladikiya, 27; 
Lammanah, 103; Lepanto, 16; 
Lucea, 7; Lunel, 3; Mareshah, 
42; Marseilles, 6; Melfi, 13-14; 
Messina, 108; Mytilene, 25; 
Mizraim, 98; Muneh Sifte, 103 ; 
Naples, 12; Narbonne, 2 ; Nehar- 
dea, 69; Otranto, 15; Palermo, 
108 ; “Patras, 15; Pera, 245 
Pisa, 7 ; Posquiéres, 4; Rabonica, 
17; Rahbah, ‘535° Rakka,” 513 
Rams, 43; Ras-el-Ain, 51; Rhae- 
destus, 24; Rhodes, 25; Rome, 
8; Rudbar, 76; Salerno, 12-13; 
Salonica, 18; Samarkand, 82; 
Samnu, 103; Samos, 25; near 
Sepulchre of Ezra, 73; in Shiraz, 
82; Shushan, 73; Sidon, 20; 
Simasim, 107; Sinon Potamo, 
17; Slavonia, 111; Tabaristan, 
82; Tanai and district, 71; 
Tanis, 107; Taranto, 14; Tar- 
mod, 49; Thebes, 16; Tiberias, 
44; Tilmas, 71-2; Trani, 14; 
Tyre, 30; near river Virae, 72; 
in Vissena, 18 ; Zebid, 95. 

— excluded from city of Constan- 
tinople, 23; oppression of, 24. 

— Black, of Malabar, 92. 

— heretical (Epikursin), in Cyprus, 


25. 

— independent, of Abyssinia, 95 ; 
Kheibar and Teima, 70; land of 
Mulahid, 76 ; mountains of Naisa- 
bur, 83-7; Tadmor, 49. 

— Karaites, in Constantinople, 23; 
Cyprus, 25; New Askelon, 44; 
Damascus, 48. 

— Rabbanite, 23, 25, 44. 

— Samaritans (Cuthim), in Caesa- 
rea, 32; Nablous, 33; New Aske- 
lon, 44; Damascus, 48. 

— Occupations of the: archers, 88 ; 
artificers in silk, 16, 19, 23; 
astronomers, 45, 52, 80; dyers, 
15, 29, 32, 34, 35, 40, 43, 44, 493 
fighting men, 49, 70, 72, 83, 96; 
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glass-makers, 26, 30;  handi- 
craftsmen, 29; merchants, 23, 
29;- officials of the Pope, 8; 
owners of cattle, 70; physicians, 
4, 13, 24, 48; shipowners, 30; 
tillers of the soil, 16, 17, 83. 

Jezreel, 44. 

Joab, 12. 

Johanan ben Zakkai, R., sepulchre 
of, 45. 

Jonah, Synagogue of Obadiah built 
by, 53. 

Jonah, son of Amittai, grave of, 44. 

Jonathan, crags of, 43. 

Jordan, river, 33, 44, 46. 

Jose Hagelili, R., sepulchre of, 46. 

Joseph, grave of, 33; store-house 
of, in Old Mizraim, 102. 

Joseph, R., Burhan al-mulk, the 
astronomer, 52, 80. 

Joseph Amarkala, R., 83. 

Joseph ben Hama, Rab, sepulchre 
of, 68. 

Joseph Sinai, sepulchre of, 68. 

Judah, kings of, sepulchres of the, 


39. 

Judah, R., ben Tibbon, the phy- 
sician, 4. 

Jugglery, 21. 


Kadmus, 27. 

Kako, 32. 

Kalat Jabar (Selah), 50. 

Kales, 24. 

Kalonymos, R., of Narbonne, 2. 

Kaphri, 66. 

Karaites, in Constantinople, 23; 
Cyprus, 25; Damascus, 48; 
New Askelon, 44. 

Karjatén (Kirjathim), 49. 

Karkisiya, 53. 

Katifa, 89. 

Kedemoth see Kadmus. 

Kedesh Naphtali, 46. 

Kedumim, brook of, 31. 

Kefar al-Keram, 68. 

Keilah, 32. 

Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin, 98. 

Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin, 98. 

Khazaria, merchants from, 20, 106. 

Kheibar, 70, 72. 

Khulam (Quilon), 90. 

Khurasan, 62. 

Khuzistan (Elam), 73, 88; princes 
of, 57. 

Kidron, brook of, 37. 

Kieff, 111. 

Kifto see Lepanto. 

Kirjathim, sce Karjatén. 


Kish, 88-9. 
Kishon, brook, 31. 
Knights Templars and Hospitalers, 


35. 
Kofar-al-Turak, the, 83-7. 
Kotsonath, 68. 
Kufa, 69. 
Kurch, see Curicus. 
Kurland, merchants from, 106. 
Kus (Kutz), 97. 


Ladikiya, 26. 

Lammanah, 103. 

Larta, see Arta. 

Latmin, see Dimin. 

Law, the, method of reading, in 
Cairo Synagogues, 98. 

Leah, sepulchre of, 41. 

Learning, centres of: Bagdad, 61, 
643. Basra, 73)58= Beziers; 2"; 
Bourg de St. Gilles, 5; Capua, 
11; Constantinople, 23; Damas- 
cus, 48; El-Anbar, 53; Kheibar, 
72; lLunel, 3; Marseilles, 6; 
Montpellier, 3; Narbonne, 2; 
Paris, 112; Posquiéres, 4; Rome, 
8; Rudbar, 76; Salerno, 12, 
13; Thebes, 16. 

Lebanon, Mount, 26, 27, 49. 

— plains of, 48. 

Lega, see Ladikiya. 

Lepanto, 16. 

Levites, 60. 

Lighthouse at Alexandria, 104, 105. 

Lipar, straits of, 108. 

Lombardy, merchants from, 3, 20, 
106; sick people of, 12. 

Lot’s wife, 37. 

Louis, king of France, 112. 

Lucca, 7, 109. 

Ludd (Lydda), 32, 44. 

Lunel, 3. 

Lybia, 95,96; merchants from, 106. 

Lydda, see Ludd. 


Machpelah, field of, 40. 

Magicians at Bagdad, 64. 

Mahomerie-le-Grand, 34. 

Mahomerie-le-Petit, 43. 

Malaria, in principality of Capua, 11. 

Malmistras (Tarshish), 26. 

Manar al Iskandriyyah, lighthouse 
built by Alexander, 104. 

Manasseh, tribe of, 72. 

Mantern, III. 

Maon, 32. 

Mar Keshisha, Synagogue of, at 
Hillah, 65. 

Maresha, 42. 
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Mari, R., Synagogue of, at Hillah, 
6 


5. 
Market-places, in Mizraim, 99. 
Marmora, sea of, 23. 
Marsala, 109. 
Marseilles, 6. 
Martyrs, graves at Rome of the ten, 


10. 

Mastic, obtained at Chios, 25. 

Masud, Sultan, 23. 

Mata Mehasya, see Sura. 

Mazliach, R., the lecturer, 48. 

Mecca, pilgrims to, 55. 

Media, land of, 51, 77, 81, 833 
merchants from, 20; princes of, 57. 

Medicinal properties, of Nile water, 
101; of petroleum and hot-water 
springs at Pozzuoli, 12. 

Medicine, school of, at Salerno, 12. 

Medon, see Meron. 

““ Megas Domesticus,”’ 19. 

“* Megas Ducas,”’ 20. 

Meir, R., ‘‘ crown of the scholars ” 
at Damascus, 48. 

— Synagogue of, at Hillah, 65. 

Melfi, 13. 

Merchants in Alexandria, 105, 106 ; 
Amalfi, 13; Armylo, 18; Bagdad, 
64; Constantinople, 20, 23; 
among the Druses, 29; in Egripo, 
17; Ghaznah, 82; Khulam, 90; 
Kish, 89; Montpellier, 3; New 
Askelon, 44; at Synagogue of 
Ezekiel, 67; in Tarragona, 1 ; 
Tyre, 31. 

— Exilarch’s revenue derived from, 


63. 

Meron (Medon), 45. 

Mesopotamia, see Aram Naharaim. 

Messina, 108. 

Metz, 110. 

Micah, graven image of, 46. 

Mills, at Baalbec, 49. 

Ministers of religion, power to ap- 
point, given to Exilarch, 63. 

Mishael, 65 ; sepulchre of, 68. 

Mizraim, New, 97, 98, 101, 102; 
Old, 102. 

Mohammed, 56, 61, 62, 67; family 
of, 54, 69. 

Mohammedans, 51, 52, 67, 69, 73, 


108. 

Montpellier (Har Gaash), 2, 3. 

Mordecai, grave of, 81. 

Moselle, river, 110. 

Moses, “‘ our teacher,” 60; law of, 
92, 111; Synagogue of, outside 
Mizraim, 102. 

Moses, R., the archer, 88. 


Mosque, at Damascus, 47; of Islam 
at Bagdad, 57; of Mohamme- 
dans at Kufa, 69; Noah’s Ark 
made into a, 52. 

Mourners of Zion and Jerusalem, 39, 
70, WET. 

Mulahid, 76. 

Muneh Sifte, 103. 

Minster, 110. 

Musk, from Tibet, 75, 82. 

Mytilene, 25. 


Nabal, the Carmelite, 32. 

Nablous, 32. 

Nahum, the Elkoshite, sepulchre of, 
68; Synagogue of, 53. 

— village of, see Capernaum. 

Naisabur, mountains of, 83, 85. 

Names, Jewish, adopted by Wal- 
lachians, 17. 

Naphtali, tribe of, 83. 

Naples, 12. 

Narbonne, 2. 

Nasi of the Seed of David, the, 
Daniel, 61, 62; R. Hanan, 70; 
Salmon, 71; BR. Todros, 2; 
R. Zakkai, 52. 

Nathan, R., composer of the Aruch, 
8 


Naupactus, see Lepanto. 

Navarra, merchants from, 106. 
Nebo, Mount, 37. 

Nebuchadnezzar, palace of, 65. 
Nehardea, 53, 69. 

Nero, Emperor, palace of, at Rome, 


9. 

Nethanel, “ the Prince of Princes,” 
98. 

Nihawand, 76. 

Nikpa, Sea of, 94. 

Nile (Pison), river, 96, 98-102. 

Nilometer, 99-101. 

Nineveh, 52. 

Noah’s Ark, 52. 

Nob, see Beit Nuba. 

Normandy, merchants from, 106. 

Norway, merchants from, 106. 

Nur-ed-din, King of the Togarmim, 
46, 49, 50, 52. 

Obadiah, Synagogue of, 53. 

— R., the Nasi, 82. 

“ Oeconomus Megalus,” the, 20. 

Oil, obtained from fish of the Nile, 
100. 

Oil-spring at Pozzuoli, 12. 

“* Old Man of the Hashishim,” 76. 

Olives, Mount of, 37. 

Omar ben al Khataab, 36, 52. 

Orion, star, 94. 
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Orontes, river, 26. 
Otranto, 15. 


Palace of: Ahab at Sebastiya, 32 ; 
Ahasuerus at Shushan, 73 ; Caliph 
of Bagdad, 54; eighty emperors 
at Rome, 9; Emir al Muminim at 
Mizraim, 98; Julius Caesar at 
Rome, 8; Nebuchadnezzar at 
Babylon, 65; Nur-ed-din at 
Aleppo, 50; Pharaoh’s daughter 
at Baalbec, 48 ; Pope at Rome, 8 ; 
Salmon the Nasi at Tanai, 71; 
Solomon at Jerusalem, 35 ; Titus 
outside Rome, 9; Vespasianus at 
Rome, 9; King William at 
Palermo, 109. 

Palermo, 108. 

Palestine, merchants from, 2, 3. 

Palmid, 43. 

Papa, Rab, sepulchre of, 68. 

Paris, Tit2: 

Passover, Feast of the,.33. 

Patras, 15. 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, 38. 

Patriarchs, tombs of the, at Hebron, 
4I. 

Patzinakia, merchants from, 20, 106. 

Pavilion of Daniel,Synagogue of the, 


65. 

Pearl-fishery, at Katifa, 89. 

Pedigrees: of Daniel the son of 
Hisdai, 61; R. Elazar the son of 
Zemach, 60 ; Hanan the Nasi, 71 ; 
R. Kalonymos the son of R. To- 
dros, 2; Salmon the Nasi, 71 ; 
R. Samuel the son of Eli, 60. 

Pepin, king, 9 

Pepper, grown at Khulam, 91. 

Pera, 24. 

Persia, 62; merchants from, 20, 89 ; 
princes of, 57. 

—Shah of, exacts poll-tax from 
Jews of Amadia, 77; extent of 
his dominions, 75 ; his expedition 
against the Kofar-al-Turak, 84-7 ; 

_ imprisoned David Alroy, 78, 79. 

Pethor, see Balis. 

Petralia, 109. 

Petroleum, spring of, at Pozzuoli,12. 

Pharpar, river, 46, 47. 

Physicians: R. Hananel, 13; R. 
Judah, 4; R. Solomon Hamitsri, 
24; R. Zedekiah, 48. 

Pilgrims, to Bourg de St. Gilles, 5; 
Jerusalem, 14, 31, 35, 108 ; Mecca, 


55- 
“Pillar of Salt,” 37. 
Pisa, 7; merchants from, 2, 106. 


Pisans, at Montpellier, 3; at Armylo, 
18. 

Pishon, river, see Nile. 

Pithom, 97. 

Plantations, see Gardens. 

Poitiers, merchants from, 106. 

Pool in Jerusalem, used for sacrifices, 


36. 
Pope of the Greeks, 20. 
Pope of Rome, 8, 20, 54. 
Posquiéres, 4. 
Pozzuoli, 11. 
Prague, III. 
Priests, Samaritan, 32. 
Provence, 5; merchants from, 106. 
Psalms, inscribed in Synagogue of 
Exilarch, 64. 
Pul, land of (Apulia), 13. 
Pumbedita, see El-Anbar. 


Quilon, see Khulam. 


Rab and Samuel, Synagogue of, 69. 

Rabbah, Synagogue of, 64. 

Rabbanite Jews, in Constantinople, 
23; Cyprus, 25; New Askelon, 


44. 

Rabbis, among Jews at river Virae, 
733; appointed by Nethanel, 
Head of the Academy, 98 ; power 
to appoint, given by Exilarch, 
63. 


Rabonica, 17. 

Rachel’s grave, 40. 

Raga, river, 68. 

Ragusa, merchants from, 106. 

Rahbah, 53. 

Rakka (Salchah), 51. 

Ramah (Ramlah), 42 

Rams (Ramleh), 43. 

Ramses, see Ain-al-Shams. 

Ras-el-Ain, 51. 

Raymond V, Count of Toulouse, 5. 

Rayy, 84. 

Rebekah, sepulchre of, 41. 

Red Sea, 107. 

Regensburg, 109, III. 

Rephidim, 107. 

Resen, see Gazigan. 

Reshid (Rosetta), 101. 

Reuben, tribe of, 72. 

Rhaedestus, 24. 

Rhine, river, 109. 

Rhodes, 25. 

Rhone, river, 5. 

Rib of a giant, at Damascus, 47. 

Riding on horseback forbidden to 
Jews of Constantinople, 23 

Romagna, merchants from, 106. 
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Roman road between Pozzuoli and 
Naples, 12. 

Rome, 8-11, 109; merchants from, 3. 

Romulus, king, 12. 

Rosetta, see Reshid. 

Rudbar, 76. 

Ruins: at Ain-al-Shams, 103; 
Babylon, 65; Fayum, 97; Gar- 
diki, 18; Nineveh, 52; Old 
Mizraim, 102; Palmid (Ashdod), 
43; Pozzuoli, 11; Rams, 43; 
Shushan, 73. 

Russia, extent of, 111; merchants 
from, 20, 106. 


Saadiah Al-Fiumi, R., sepulchre of, 
69. 

Saba, see Yemen, el. 

Sabbath, observance of, 25. 

Sable, found in Russia, 111. 

Sacrifices, on Mount Gerizim, on 
Passover and other festivals, 33. 

Saffuriya, see Sepphoris. 

Sahara, 97. 

Saida, see Sidon. 

* Saidna ben Daoud,’ 61, 62. 

St. Abram, church of, 4o. 

St. Abram de Bron, 4o. 

St. Elias, structure erected on Mount 
Carmel, 31. 

St. George of Ludd, 32, 44. 

St. Gilles, Bourg de, 5. 

St. John in the Lateran, Church of, 
10. 

St. Peter’s Church, Rome, 8. 

St. Samuel of Shiloh, 42. 

Salchah, see Rakka. 

— see Salkat. 

Salerno, 12. 

Salkat (Salchah), 48. 

Salmon, the Nasi, 70. 

Salonica, 18. 

Salt Sea (Sea of Sodom), 37, 44. 

Samara, river, 73. 

Samaritan alphabet, 7, m, and y 
lacking in, 33. 

Samaritans in Caesarea, 32; Nab- 
lous (Shechem), 32. See Cuthim. 

Samarkand, 57, 62, 82. 

Samnu, 103. 

Samos, 25. 

Samson, statue of, at Rome, 11. 

Samuel, the prophet, grave of, 42; 
descendant of, 60. 

— Synagogue with graves of Rab 
and, 53> 69. 

— ben Hofni, Rab, sepulchre of, 69. 

— R., head of the Jews in Salonica, 
19. 


Samuel, the son of Eli, chief rabbi, 
60, OL. 

Sand-storms, in the Sahara, 97- 

Santa Sophia, Church of, at Con- 
stantinople, 20. 

Sar Shalom, head of the Beth Din, 48. 

Sar Shalom, chief rabbi of Ispahan, 
82, 88. 

Sarafend, see Sarepta. 

Saragossa, I. 

Sarah, sepulchre of, 41. 

Sarepta, 30. 

Saxony, merchants from, 106. 

Scorpions, at Babylon, 65. 

Scotia, merchants from, 106. 

Seba, 96. 

Sebastiya, 32. 

Seine, river, I12. 

Selah, see Kalat Jabar. 

Seleucus, king, 18. 

Seljuks, see Togarmim. 

Senators of Rome, 9. 

Seneh, 43. 

Sepharad, see Spain. 

Sephardi, the, see Judah, R., ben 
Tibbon. 

Sepphoris (Saffuriya), 44. 

Sepulchre, Church at Jerusalem. 

Sepulchres: of Abaji and other 
sages, near Kefar al-Keram, 68 ; 
Barak ben Abinoam, at Kadesh 
Naphtali, 46; Bostanai the Nasi, 
at E] Anbar, 53; Rab Chisdai at 
Kefar al-Keram, 68; Daniel at 
Shushan, 74-6; R. Eleazar ben 
Arak, &c., at Almah, 45 ; Ezekiel 
near Kaphri, 66 ; Ezra the priest, 
73;  Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah near Synagogue of Ezekiel, 
68; House of David on Mount 
Zion, 38; Israelites near Jerusa- 
lem, 37; Hillel, &c., near Meron, 
45; King Jeconiah at Kufa, 69 ; 
Rab (Jehuda) and Samuel at El- 
Anbar, 53, 69; R. Jehudah 
Halevi, &c., near Tiberias, 45; 
Joseph at Shechem, 33; the ten 
Martyrs near river Tiber, 10; 
Mordecai and Esther at Hamadan, 
81; Nahum at Ain Siptha, 68 ; the 
Patriarchs at St. Abram de Bron, 
41; Rab Papa, &c., at Kotsonath, 
68; Rahbah at Gazigan, 64; 
Rabbenu Hakkadosh, &c., at 
Sepphoris, 44 ; Samuel the Rama- 
thite at Ramah, 42; R. Sherira, 
&c., at Sura, 69 ; Uzziah in valley 
of Jehoshaphat, 37; King Zede- 
kiah, near river Raga, 69; at foot 
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of Mount Carmel, 31; marble 
sepulchre at Alexandria, 106. 
Serpents at Babylon, 65. 
Shafjathib, 69. 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 72, 77, 
8 


3% 

Shammai, sepulchre of, 45. 

Shechem, 32. 

Sheik Al Hashishim, 27. 

Sheizar, 50. 

Sherira, R., sepulchre of, 69. 

Shiloh, 42. 

Shinar, land of, 51, 62, 64, 70, 72; 
merchants from, 20, 89, 106 

Shipping at Acre, 31; Genoa, 7; 
New Tyre, 30; Pisa, 7. 

Shiraz, 82. 

Shittim, valley of, 37. 

Shomron, see Samaria. 

— Jews of, see Samaritans. 

Shushan (Susa), 73. 

Siberia, 62. 

Sicily, 7, 108; merchants from, 2, 
106. 


Sidon (Saida), 28. 

Sihon, land of, 27. 

Silk, artificers in, 16, 23; 
weaving at Salonica, 19. 

Siloam, Waters of, 37. 

Simasim, 107. 

Simeon ben Gamaliel, Raban, sepul- 
chre of, 45. 

Simon the Just, sepulchre of, 45. 

Sinai, Mount, 107. 

Sin-ed-din, King of the Togarmim, 


silk- 


eet i 

Singers of the Temple, their melodies 
known by R. Elazar the son of 
Zemach, 60. 

Sinjar, Shah of Persia, 74 ; extent of 
his dominions, 75 ; his defeat by 
Ghuzes, 84-8. 

Sinon Potamo, 17. 

Siponto, 13. 

Slaves, taken by men of Assuan, 96. 

Slavonia (Canaan), 111; merchants 
from, 106. 

Sodom, Sea of, see Salt Sea. 

Solomon, King, 48, 49; palace of, 
36; sepulchre of, 39; Temple of, 


10, 35. 

Solomon Hamitsri,R., the physician, 
24. 

Sorrento, 11. 

Spain (Sepharad), 1, 9; merchants 
from, 20. 

Spices, from India, 89, 91, 106. 

Stables, built by Solomon, 36. 

Statues, at Rome, 10, II. 


Strassburg, 111. 

Sugar, grown near Tyre, 30. 

Sunbat, 107. 

Sun-dial, in mosque at Damascus, 47. 

Sun-worshippers, 90-2. 

Sar, see Tyre. 

Sura (Mata Mehasya), 69. 

Susa, see Shushan. 

Synagogues: of Caleb ben Jephun- 
neh at Tiberias, 45; Exilarch at 
Bagdad, 64; Ezekiel, 66, 67; 
Ezra, 52; Ezra, at Haran, 51; 
Ezra at Rakka, 51; R. Isaac 
Napcha at Kaphri, 66; Rab 
(Jehuda) and Samuel at El-Anbar, 
53, 69; R. Meir, &c., at Hillah, 
65; Moses, outside Mizraim, 102; 
Nahum the Elkoshite at Mosul, 
53; Obadiah at Mosul, 53; the 
Pavilion of Daniel near Babylon, 
65; Rabbah at Gazigan, 64; 
Samuel at Ramah, 42. 

—in Bagdad, 64; Kotsonath, 68 ; 
Kufa, 69; Mizraim, 98; near 
Sepulchre of Ezra, 73; in Shaf- 
jathib, 69 ; Shushan, 73. 

Syracuse, 109. 

Syria (Al-Sham), merchants from, 
106. 

Syrians, in Jerusalem, 34; convent 
of, on Mount Sinai, 107. 


Tabaristan, 78, 81. 

Tadmor (Tarmod), 49. 

Talmud, the, 3, 4, 63. 

Tanai, 71. 

Tanis (Hanes), 107. 

Tanners, in Constantinople, 24. 

Tarabulus el Sham, see Tripolis. 

Taranto, 14. 

Tarmal Galsin, King, catacombs of, 
10. 

Tarmod, see Tadmor. 

Tarquinius, palace of, at Rome, 9. 

Tarragona, I. 

Tarshish, 26. 

Teima, 70, 71. 

Temple, of children of Ammon at 
Gubail, 28 ; of Solomon at Jerusa- 
lem, 10, 35, 36. 

Terah, house of, at Harran, 51. 

Thebes, 16. 

Thelasar, 95. 

Theodoros, a Greek captain, 104. 

Thoros, King of Armenia, 26. 

Tiber, river, 8.. 

Tiberias, 44. 

Tiberius, emperor, palace of, at 
Rome, 9. 
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Tibet, 62, 82; princes of, 57. 

Tigris, river, see Hiddekel. 

Tilmas, 71, 72. 

Timnathah, see Tymin. 

Titus, reputed palace of, outside 
Rome, 9; stored Temple vessels 
in cave, 10. 

Todros, R., of the seed of David, 2. 

Togarma, princes of, 57. 

Togarmim (Seljuks), 23, 46, 50; land 
of the, 51, 62. 

Tombs, see Sepulchres. 

Torah, the, 2. 

Tortosa, I. 

Trani, 14. 

Transmigration of souls, belief of 
Druses in, 29. 

Trapani, 109. 

Trastevere, 8. 

Treves, 110. 

Tripolis, 27. 

Trunia, 26. 

Tur Sinai, 107. 

Tuscany, merchants from, 106. 

Tymin (Timnathah), 45. 

Tyre (ancient) (Siar), 30. 

— New (Sur), 30, 31. 

Tyrian glass-ware, 30. 


Uzziah, king, sepulchre of, 37. 


Vair, found in Russia, 111. 

Val-de-Luna, 34. 

Vegetables and fruit grown in Egypt, 
IOI. 

Venetia, merchants from, 106. 

Venetians in Armylo, 18. 

Verdun, 109. 

Vespasianus, emperor, palace of, at 
Rome, 9. 

Vessels from the Temple, ro. 

Vessels, sea-going, of Jews of Tyre, 
30. 


Virae, river, 72. 
Vissena, 18. 


Wales, merchants from, 106. 
Wallachia, 17. 
Wallachians, adopt Jewish names, 
17; warlike nature of the, 17. 
Water, how supplied to Antioch, 26 ; 
bad, at Capua, 11; rain-water 
drunk at, Aleppo, 50; Jerusalem, 
37; Kish, 89. 

William, King of Sicily, 14; palace 
of, 108. 

Witchcraft,of Duchbin priests, 92-4. 

Worms, I10. 

Wirzburg, III. 


Yafa (Jaffa), 43. 

Yemen, el, 62, 70, 72; merchants 
from, 89, 106. 

Yeshiba Gaon (Jacob), 61. 


Zakkai, R., the Nasi, 52, 80. 

Zarfath, see France. 

Zawilah (Havilah), 97; merchants 
from, 106. 

Zebid, 95. 

Zebulun, tribe of, 83. 

Zedekiah, king, sepulchre of, 69. 

Zedekiah, R., the physician, 48. 

Zeiri, Rab, Synagogue of, at Hillah, 
65. 

Zelzah, 37. 

Zemarites, 49. 

Zephaniah, the prophet, sepulchre 
of, 69. 

Zerin, see Jezreel. 

Zin, see China. 

Zion, gate of, 36. 

— Mount, 37. 

— mourners of, 70, III. 
oan, 99. 

Zoan el-Medina, 98. 

Zur, son of Hadadezer, 11. 
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JED ON AN PW IN 


Hamah 2582 118 TU 58 


HEBREW INDEX 


The References in this Index are to Asher’s pages, which are marked in the 
margin of the foregoing Hebrew and English Texts. 


PAGE 
10 Askelon ~5 J77% 
22 «Constantinople nw 31 5 
| Lunel oFwo INT 5, 9s 
» DDD NNN 
w [Otranto] (»7)RX) yoDIR 
ae) JN 
4 Lunel 7) wx 
(see DT) = DININ 
7 RDY me 
? TIN 
yO Arta ~5 pypie 
ab] Wy j2 NTR 
» Melfi -1 prone 
Wy ww 
Bh) [Ibelin] pax 
aw [Ibrig] 22x 
p ot DINIT PN2 x 
? [Hungary] R axnane . WyPR 
Y [Egripo] 1 2% 
up [Italy] wbor 
1? [Elim] ox . ond 
ab) [Ajalon] psx 
nD Cray pyR) OXON . NNN 
pa [Angleterre] mbar 
TY WD WEIN. NTR. NORIEDR 
Se) ‘OID 
iy DIDE’N 
Yy [Andalusia] D5o28 5x 


[Alexandria] T772099RX . ARITIICEN 5x 
W? Ap-ap a 


xp [Al Bubizig] yw 5x 
np 72 5x 
ny [Al Gingaleh] 75222 5x 
az ROTOR 
a [Lybians] pvnx 
YD Np wy yz [Abyssinia |mwar 5x . war bx 
22 [Karkisiya] ~'9 janx 
mp man bx 


PAGE & 
’ Arles “7 0 81N 
7 PTS? WR WIT 5, 
m2 Rhodes ~'5 838 
m1 PT m2 Is 
x» Amalfi 297 yi 5x 138 
(see Tw 5X) 32 5N 138 
Co » 9) 22 13K 
22 Constantinople 397 yyoOIN 
w [Abydos] 11x 
a>) Rhaedestus “5 71x 
aie) (73p) *ar 
xp y vd Dowry "ax 
bab) 25ND 1IN JAN 
up JRO ON NIT NP JAR 
82 79 30 ND 2 DIAN . DTAN 
Y Benevento “1 ,, 
b}.) Lepanto ,, ,, 
7 Posquitres ,, ,, 
7D Bagdad -7XND IN ,, », 
nwo) Jerusalem *»mreDW x ,, 4, 
R Barcelona -N10MJ3 4, 5, 
7 San Gilles sy 12 ,, ,, 
) Marseilles yen’. ,, ,, 
ie) Tiberias mmm =, gy 
1 Posquitres 113297 ~,, 5, 
» Salerno 22) 4, 4, 
a Narbonne 77wT ws ,, 4, 
5 Tyre apm wx, 5, 
[Ebro] (2x) 1x 
0 Pon was 
pr 


WI yA OwaK 
» [Andernach] A ma27DRX . 72) TaN 
ie) (0225) ax 
n pox 
ord xb »Mm32 [Edom] ons 
TP pp wy ap 
tale) (ap) “27 kN 
» DIN . DINAN 


THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN OF TUDELA “TY 


LIST OF EMENDATIONS OF TEXT. 


The text of the British Museum MS. has been scrupulously adhered to, 
except where it was evident that the scribe was at fault. For convenience of 
reference to the Hebrew Index a list of further corrections is subjoined. 
The pages of Asher’s Edition, as given in the margin of the text, are alone 
referred to. 


Hebrew Introduction. For m7 or TF read == ATW 
page 1 line 3 A ma) of 779129 
a 2 dvs should be followed by Sxynw") 
7 9 Bi m0 read mw 
’ 7 ss 5a SEW) ” 2 ND) 
) 13 6 mp 5 DD 
» 2 xy) DODINP yy DIDIMD 
» 4 Ae 90519 5x5 Ps YDOOND 
al Io - porn) As baba) 2p) 
wo I Wy TIDY yy amr) 
b) co) 4 : DIPVPRI 99 DIENP wd 
5) a) 7 59 oe PUN 9 «DYN 
™ 3 ‘ yp a 19 
in Gite! m ee) pe} az pd 
3S 6 5 rpymM an Dy yt) 
Bb) Y/ 55 on ss yo 
ra) 3 5 sYDR) p ty Nd 
wm) 3 5 pea Ai pT 
a9 3 ” Py) ” m2) 
m9 6 A pq % yn 
” 2 7 Dap % D1p) 
baba) 4 3 non a5 wow 
Sb) 7 Pr balay) Ap halal ah 
Shi ae Bs Sea bx on SRI 
a5) 9 m5) Dyn 33 oon 
ND 8 of qaN2 WD 9», jasomo 
alc) Esai Be nie) Ww Ai T2 wT 
Sele 5 m™) bx ch MIN 
SD 14 y) pv A py 
Ww II t manny) *) mMraroy> 
? 2 9 2950) 5 EON) 
aed 8 ” pans) ” par) 


” 3, note 29. Reference is here made to p. 9, note 32. 


jy THE ITINERARY OF 


syonp yy Fa be yp neoy 2xnw TaD I4D moby) 
smv Sy naw» sem 6 word dS wn oy avy Sadan axa 
myna opoy pasn 592 %pm> jx DSN mpobn fom «Taw 
Tons -awr aay 525 2 sspsx Sys mvp sdya pm -mddy ony 
somdyy amsy on ?/ny Sen omen omne b> py oy 
2 nbwn on 


1 Revo; O wen; E ow; A mye. — ? RA insert pur. — 
2 Rvs; OE nox; C nods; Ed. Freiburg and A 1p 5x continue 1 ; 
A. Epstein ingeniously suggests Auxerre and refers to Gross, Gallia, 
p. 60. —* R mwnp w; EA wnwp.—* O omits; R nww pn; A inserts 
pm. — © Ro owed po; O mm. — 7R aw; A xvo. — ? RA om. — 
® OA insert ov»n. —  R ayroN ya On OF MyD yn; OA omit yr) 
myo. — ! R one odo. — 1? O omits ’m. — 38 After on, R space, 
then ody xvid maw .obwn on; O omits obwn pn and substitutes .m5D jor 
W543; EA have iw) nn2w NPO oF 22 OY CiPdy) Indy OMY yom cw 
P DOWN ON POR JOR POR row Poe” Jwea Wr Ds 920 Jz3Ip1; E pox 
y’x) 722 Do bxd TAN Daw oN «AD PON. 


R has the following after the end of the Book :— 


Tmwa] 5D TMDON 29> $Saeay JOR 
HH) ARNM maw jn 12 NNW) »D NyY2 


yy mm .yysy dy $2 by .yrsaw pop . PYyST oN) 

DIV JO. PIT I Nw. IP IMR PT OY . Np) 7 oY on 
Dy 7 Mwy). WIM) OM 2 [OP] . Ion won . perms n” 
YANO NIOWN IAN TT WoW wR powa 9 ED mM ANT DD 
py. wy 129 


The Colophon shows an erasure where the date was written; probably 
w’pp, i.e. 1428 was originally there, and indeed the MS. shows traces of 
all the three letters. The date, Thursday the 18th Heshwan, 5189 = 1428, 
is consistent with other colophons written by the same scribe, Isaac of 
Pisa, in the same Codex, notably with one which is dated Monday 2oth 
Tebet, 5189—two months later. Mr. E. N. Adler suggests that the name 
of the itinerary was yy po22, not inappropriate to a description of 
travels, having regard to the passage in Ps. cili. 7, yr yy. The full 
name of the scribe is Dm W922 ADDN ‘Ww pny». 


PAGE 27a OF CASANATENSE MS, 3097; CORRESPONDS WITH ASHER’S EDITION, P. 112 
LINES 7-9; AND WITH SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDA OF SCRIBE 


Ts 1hteaaey AF 


; re 
“es eo “7 tere tate pee : 


Pa ok. ¢) 4 ey, 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA ay 


Syaw 0 day pas yas baa nds onan dene 52) issnwn)] 
nya Ssaw py am edd aw jorp aN oe Syaw ppm xby 
Xap onxi tnx 55 ms ine pp om imba by sappy owny 
spobn ona yn iden mete pyapN ou oA ne poe oN 
opinam ospn $25 ody psa ons ne pvams mbapy oon 
Inow FON AnwD 1b Ow 12 DNDY NDDN OMSN ND DN 
pon x3 soy ovinad vray xddy py anna own nyw °D wns 
Spy yom ny woe ty Sow xd Sas oyapno en max wan xd) 
Dan> | ondw om %ovn ds en sips owapn IND oynn NP 
ndera sda wy oSayy av moa ipinnn ond owe tnxd snsw 
yx 55) oma omy oa wad oonny own yads own wpr 
Spqyap7131 {paya panwes (wy My wow xv ds pasa mA 
way emadon my prawns Fwispay Tprraay Spry 
ona pax adm own so dwn oon Ssqem panna mien 
ams on -?aaadsys pas ndnn wn Baap nxopan Nm 
DAS ODD NAT PANT woNy Sawa e4ryo> pw ont on 
syen ndya mado ayn en wo Fon mown 525 nana) 
yas x ma>nn spa wn aby pyr By omyw sy aaa 
pis par? yadaom pam on Sy nynn iyo ov ony on 
om a ov wy 2 pa weap Aan oa | ima 2% nbsp wy 2) 
2p maby mn sy. 2pm ap aN wn ond odaow 
1 Eno. — ? Hono. — ® E adds vy} and then omits till after }yy. — 
* R omits ; E qa prow; A Ja pwr. —° R omits; O Junin; ECF 
Jao; A F271 mM. — § O Fra2101; EH qroms; CF Freiburg Penn ; 
A roma. —7 0 omits; EA pan. —* O wx»; E papa; A warn. 
This is followed in E and in printed editions (not preceded) by pra; R 
insorts prI m= 5 O Pann = Nuremberg; EA and the Edd. 431; see note 
27, p. xv. — ° Ryenawyn; O Fnawim; EC pyawn (A quotes C wrongly as 
he often does); Fpvawn; A pnawan. — ? A dq mann 72 03 “om yrxa 
spon; Rmx. —4 Rem ap pam ona pw; A mew; O ane. — 
UR mapwr; E and Edd. a»najpwr; A xvnapex; R continues mn yon 
WIN PIWI FYI PFIRa oT OW i wd, and omits till we ow, see 
note 14. — ” O omy; E nx. —“ OA pra Fux. —° O omits on; A 405 
NDI way) OT naw. — 76 Onn, — 7 A sore. — 8 BM yo; O ya; A yw 
yo; E hasoyw. — ® Ro wdasom wen nya wen ow) and continues px 
DIN xyv; O=text, but wim; E yi wavy prpw; A wae pupw 


yepdas om. — 7 A nooo. —7 OA pn ann. — * KR omits from w, -- 
23 Rayon; A xo. 


XY THE ITINERARY OF 


be om 2 Sep oN Ny) mENTw2 ND oD ney 
23ND 

po a wD JT A row /awy morn paxd pay town 
Pxysoow niaayoy TAIN TD 31 IA oMay own 389155 
by Ayan on pas Baran Sx pay ndnn wn! nsraad oy ?’a 
Mar aidyp qyo Sym Boi snp Sy pawn on Zawown dx mbnp 
oy y’o Tbr emawods aye Bp mawa45 ay ay moadon wen way 
"Swv Yoepds poxa “me on | bey raw nenpon 
Zp 5539) B@nbowy an Sy Aworynon %/sy mbdmp ond 
PNA) 2? SDI ANID) 26 ayy by) ea) Canty fISTINA 


10 ow; A meNw: om. —?7 0A Synpn; E dxvpn. — * O ain; 
A primp bx wap. — * R resumes from ownr. —° A mow. — § RO vn; 
A transposes ox» Twom Ap). So R, ending nw» 1. —7 ROA 


owd ovxny), then RO men cay 17; A mx Edd. C and F) w; 
E reads x01 Ow ONY). —® KR reads nnayvd; O mown; A (not E) wer 
following the Edd. — °® Evidently a copyist’s mistake for ’», as ROA 
read, —” RO jin3 yoo; A pra veo; E ownsa ped. — ' R amindy; 
O mo x; Aw xvid, omitting pox; RO omit till after the next ‘nx. — 
2 A y»onbx and omits the next word 07; R continues om (adaptation 
after dittolepsy). — *% R wm. — *O mnnp; RA xvnnp; E wndp. — 
wR prawn yy ayy m0; O pram ; A pyvawp; E xnawp. — 7° RB xv ; 
O as above mmx; A x»IDoX. — 7 ROA insert yx. — 8 A mon jr. — 
2 Romie prraw; O xm x; E winner; A xv. — % R omits 
from ww till after n>wo; O mba oO om wr, omitting dwn; 
EA and the Edd. vw» by morn Dd dwn mp (E ma) ofa ww 
mwa evidently garbled readings. — 7! O wn oxndx, Mr. A. Epstein 
ingeniously infers that Metz and Treves, both situated on the Moselle, are 
meant. Joseph ha Kohen also writes pn for pn. See Gross, Gallia, 
p- 316. — ” O mown; E whoo; A down. — *% R dYyenp; O ordep 
followed by mpi; E orvenpy; A wyeDayp. —* R anny; O mana; 
Aap; C and most Edd. xsnms. —* EF and Freiburg anpy; CA 
mp. — 7 RB mndpy; O wnnp; EF and Freiburg wm; CA xm. — 
7 ROF Freiburg A mara. After man, R has pra wyyy pra ws (=), 
closing the list with m3)nn nyp; see notes 8 and 9 on next page. — ** Only 
in BM. —” R omits; O after lacuna yw; Exvoin; CFAno mn. Asan 
example of the inaccuracy of the Amsterdam Edition, 1697 (wrongly 
ascribed note 32 to Manasseh ben Israel), may be cited the identifica- 
tion of now with Germisheim instead of Worms. The long passage 
which follows, from yeinwn till wow, appears in E and in the printed 
editions only, and is evidently an interpolation. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA y 


BarSspy mbnn awn 2savond oy omy oD J3 pwn » tomy 
-SaRraadp par aya pdin sn ax|yd spon yr by tne xin 
pomp mor aw 7550 axdp pas xm. oon DnND ww OW 
2°10n TayeA ow '> DdyywS says FonwA an msapny ow 
mors ow. ow 2w dana adn ayn em yo aSe nod owns 
1 Seyowy oy om mys won ads ino may ynSy5a bp 
IAD PNY DYDTIDY M22 AyYy AVM Ov “Sma MoMyD pas ADA 
ow apain Sx sop tbo An non sno Bandpy ow Soa 
mon ims yaao1 Sa yy winay mya Sw made son Son 
pv) maa owt orp oy asta bs sapn na aw wy) 
simowas Synd s5en | ona xan aan ADD may y5n5 minpp 
ama 2 rpyey 2a y0  oSnisn 33) by HOAN JID DY Dar + yw 
S39 DDD) aMa “mas ww vwaN Z=mypapn @nay «ADD2) 
exam yaa mama Nd oavnn pasn Spas obya ary orn 
sy miadiny ody omyo Sop an. s2:D0 indnn onm 
sono @ asain @avdsnpe: mop) AINIDD “DIP Io 


1 Till here is wanting in R. —? R arond o 77 oy 5 dwn; O ond; 
Aon); Eoxon); E and Edd. continue »xn instead of wa. —* R aytyyp; 
Om psx; Esodypor; A mpoor. — * Rnawy em; A navrn, without yn. 
— > Oo rm.—® Rawnip x7 13, continuing owr; O mI pa pam 12; 
An opo parm radp pa pda git 7295 EB xwoxporx par AR wp pa pow yyw pp. — 
™R5>..—*® Rand A ovinn; Ed. C ony; Ed. F onayn. — ° R omits here 
till the middle of p. tp of Ed, A, resuming with an pry) ONY Cwo. — 
10-0 wibxia; A reads yy wn (E mov) wD new) OD ow PM on 
(E xnoomaya) yordya 0 912 POI Dw) am. Ow Frwa pod ow PTI. 7. — 
1 OE obxrorn. — ? OA nm. — * A myFD prix 992. — 14 A pd (likewise 
E and Ed. C); O reads ja ow) ma$om nD (x7 omitted) 12. —  O neyo 
aysimds; A mye Np; E aysn 5x xpi. — 2° O omits x0; A reads 
mp x orn 59 ow). —7 0 va wy; A has (EH ann aM 310}) WAIT ANE 92D) 


v1 ow> wr. — 7° O xvmax; E ayer. — * O adds [? mo] noym. — 
» OA ovisn. — 7 A cw. — 7 O npxsin. — *% OA ypywr. — * O 
mown. — 7° A reads after ww, parry °»0 590 (E onmygn) msn. — * OA 


$92) Daw; E and Ed. C pon ohyaw. —” O orpn; A rena; E azo. — 
28 A maim (EB dda) ody aro bs an. — % O Aopw; E mywpw. —* O 
a0); E ayxen; A xno.—" 0 map; E wxopy; A nme. — ? 0 
mAxoyun; E axnbosxwpy; Edd. aanoan (A quotes C wrongly); A mxbui. — 
33°Q meV. 


=F 


tod THE ITINERARY OF 


-DmD DP ON 2 mMDI DWI 13D Sop Fyn MD PRIN 
wy rmyy ea ‘pra vps ani Sad) 62 mpd myo ym 
myn oop 55 Soyo on ww Sw sons aap on naw dy ow 
20 DIN PR) To oIpA nansa Sam «*NI_ wp Maw 
1p) apn onp | fo tpr ona 7D Anw Sapp “DIN «ANI 
2/ysspson xa ow saan Awen mina Wp sapm 8 yw 
ow inal wn etd on ow own 2 osm ovads nwdwy ro 
Sorpopd ony py own = son naw Sy am Boma ond Id 
mya oyar om pad oy yn owe. soo AND IMD 72 
DD AYIIN Own epdyyn 55a ame pod oan oe 
yw oowp ofaatea ann aay 225 wm Fords won Mowdeyd 
4 Ow) :3 om ow PR) aay wa ow *oIw oad om 
ossapin  odyan anid 2 aby mya aan weap and oy 
29D TD Baim pop Svea Jo. AAD Mnnna +? DN wy 
sawn oyno ping yop aA Nim - oan nwa M27 2 yaw 
yD Ov} oa wow) OY IT ND AAD pin -oyD by nnn om on 
% px0d [* oy J pwn *px20td San yn OM wT NA 
Mm maby | mon sy) Fon pn3 ow TNT DMT DD OW DIN An 


1R wv mp; A wnirn anNM, continuing 59. — ? A sn. — * R wn. 
—*tA pin. —*° Rowzn; A wyn. — * ROA transpose nym ny; A 
omits 11n1 wpyn. —7 R omits till the next ono1WA. — ® A op m2. — 
* RJ 1209. — ” O inserts nx — 4 R nww ran; A vam aww. — 
2 R mewo0791; O +++ posi; A menosdsa. — % A down. — * R omits 
this passage ; O A wxn1h. — 1 A dxowm, and omits thence to the end of 
the next passage. — ** Or possibly mmm); O DD °W DIDI) (or DDINT), 
either the 1 has been corrected into D or vice versa; RA omit this 
passage. — 17 R pam); A wrand>; OA have ov xn after ‘ob. — #8 A qn. — 
* Rodd pody on ome) orvnwe oI; OA b9> pron. — % R omits this 
passage till 72701; O oyxd; E and Ed. F owtsd; A mybxh. — 7 OA 
o>x, —7 ROA oawy. — % R= text; O orm 71; A bow m2. — 
** R omits all about Sinai and further till ony mon. — * A omits. — 
* OA omit. — * Ed. C onwnp; A pnp. — * 0 prop; A on 
wo mK. — *% A pawn. — *° O pep. — * O omits. — *% BM omits till 
the next py J (see note 35) ; the missing words are supplied from O; 
(for R see note 24); A has ‘yo wm pm A DN, &.; (in O xm is 
written twice), — ** A am. — * E xnexo; A tx (see note 14). — 
*% E m2 ov J; Edd. © and A ov 71; O explains best the lapse in 


text. — °° QO punod; E and Ed. C ow); A ow. — 37 A wm xn. — 
38 O D’. 


95 me mee wan pom ie 
"7 3 ohne rn ST ated 
, " ow oe Se soe pst 
> on aah 2 a png oe 


PaGE 26b or CASANATENSE MS, 3097; CORRESPONDS WITH 
ASHER’S EDITION, P. 106, LINE 15, TO P. I12, LINE 7 


OFS “18'S 
7 ~ 


amr2al wo doe amat 
Wit OOF ALY Tidy ai H BA, 
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Sfeqqandy 2m. paso | tony oyy pw ops pv 1 
Sarnia Saraadpy tasdpy SsaSpy Sarvdopy ‘mow owrny 
Baypispy Mmoipay Bayaydyay Bars 2 (2S Saeco. 
ST) Masowws Baan Sey Tm Mas Seow 
aN rywN) Aw ID) SAINI) 2B q99N1 FANS TD 20~D7D 
Seton BZaniny Bwesdsey way B= raydaowy 
Sel aya MIN VO le 1a) dN) FISD) | yd} 
anyon tye AAS Mp Brsipwar SApr pr Fay 
any pond ®mprsany «ary dyn Pod stae Sy 2 Abyynend 
5my Sey “mrad wan bey #adan nn ane oye 
ovr yan Sey eros ops ni -Fonw Sey ayow 


1 A has instead tnx qi: TXTMODN bx; E :xoros bx. — ? R mp; 
O m0; E xeyn; A xvprda; Ed. Ferrara wyoxn.— * R meno; EA 
menaod).—* R mpows; O xxww; E myppw; A moom.— > Own; 
E xv. — § E pom; A cptm. —7 R awdem; O whpsr; E poi; A 
m por. — ® R axnadp; O xin; E Edd. and A omit from 8 to 13. — 
°K ayvinom; O mom. —” Rawnn; Oxnn.—" KR omits; O prom. — 
WR awa; O xnpasn. — 8 R oaxnann; O xnaon. — # R aecpn; 
O xwzipn; E apy; A mey~n. — RO omit; Emmy; A ap. — 
CR menpwri; O wndowrr; E xvnexeoey; A xnmoepyy. — 7 R awprm; O wpm; 
Ewwm; A xrom. —* Ro aynmds; O xondsy; E oxndsr; A moxnds1. — 
RK amvrwwi; O xwnww; HE mrow; A moww. — ?? R omits; O = text; 
E apy man; A xp. —* R avin; O xenon; E, Edd. and A omit 
from 21 to 26. —* Ranney; O xno. — % Rasen; O xaamn. — 7 RB 
meya; O xwvp. — *% Rasiwpwni; O xswwe. — 7 R omits; O xvodan. 
— * Romits; O = text; Es oxen; A pron. — 7% Rayne; O wit; 
EN puxd.—” R omits; O sym; E rom; Edd. CF awm; A wm. — 
30 R ayyow; O xwmonn; E xaeoed; A mio. — % R msn; 
O wen); Enzo; A myn. —* R omits; O and A von 3 E aon). — 
33 R omits; all other readings agree. —* Rxey»nrmn; Onnann; E xen; 
Edd. x»naia; A non. — * R omits; Ox; E mx; A me). — 
36 R omits; O wy); E bxyo1; A xin. — % R omits; O moi; 
E anm; A aon.— * R omits; O xv; E nop; A xwp.— ? R 
wopwa; OA xwnpwrn; EG xwnponn; Edd. wnpwn (A quotes C wrongly). — 
 Romits; OAEN pnw; EG pram. —* R omits; O swan. — ” Rown 
Dysyow) mn yw). — 8 OA ddTN bx; EN pivpr ox. — *# R omy oni; 
O army; EG anys; A my ds. — * RO mpi; EN xprpm.— * RO 
ny yw; EA nybsx yo.—*? OE A wn a0). — EN nim; A adn ; 
Radym wi; O a> wm. — * O wat; Edd. main; A man. — 0 Ro 5x1; 
EG jrowe. — 2 OE onwier. — A wna; E ona sop. — °° OT qrsnox. 
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SayoDby aye day pwoar 2nayn Asap sm bya San 
modiaw man ba, smor by Sowa San een by tpn 
esta anyon paso ax py pap ad pind tae na onbnd 
roxy “Dw Ww) D127 Sw asin Fame pxiaoyn op 2 onwy 
ood ny oyaso nox map asa) po “or any sy -pn 
pon Joa wr prs jBDA ow ° WI32DN Sy ynyo ‘ANN D274 
seam pan ows oye Sy nnn omaywn omen ym npan 553 
mm Sw say ann qos omy 7505 Sma pat pan Ninn wern 
me Soar | ow mind 2ommon 53 am am 779 83 enuen sod 
‘mn oNsOY sy tay sin anon San sow @wwy Sax an pm 
inpem nw id Awy Ine om pe on 55 Nad NyY AM yIyS 
yaw 2 ysay. won opr ods ose yaw sy way Sab) 9b naan 
ya odmnn axday orn imxny estan *abSa pow yada aon 
noyan orn omy %ynpdy .22mibya mpatay mapa ow sad ons 
ornoay Sy Sy nnn ony Sprnpp on (sic) 2 oxo Ap “nxn 
‘sym ozed no ayyd ony Td0 wan ty vSa> Ndi] 22 wow at 
oxan bsp on ssbnd pop ann ba «(4am pn oy 
mao pono pina ams pe = morpon Sop ayo 5x 
DIN WNT DIAN PN Bapax awa peo vAbday ova pon 
mado dan. opm S55 nba anim pax sem era padi 


? O omits, —? A men; E reads snaxnd 50 ary ow. —? R AN DOIN; 
O wands; A AN oN. —* ROA awy.—>*> Rowe. —® Rina; A mw; 
R instead of maton 5), &e., amin may23 bw da. — 7 R myn porn) JY porn; 
A omits w.— ® OA porn. — * O Jno. — "R55; Anwen.—"U A 
jx. — 4 OA Aen yO. — 78 A cre ay. —1! Ro npepn; A nyep mi. — 
1 RO qo05x be wn amy; A cos no vine. — 7° R ov; Acnw; 
O omits. —"" Rom; O uv. — Radds yan. — A mewn. —” OA 
y2; BR omits. —7 O onmem; A xpw amd 52; R continues ow nym. — 
7 Rony. —** R omits. —* R adds 513.— % R 52) ain. — * R ypon op mm 
ni, omitting yizy1, — 7 Roya. — “Raw cyan. — ?? R omits mbna; 
OA transpose myppn nya. — *° ROA insert orn. — 2! A omits. — 
2 ROE crop; Acounp. — 3 R neep; E= text; A ono) and continues 
pw. —“* So ROEA, but OEA have yur instead of 70 and read, 
correctly, 11, and EA put ty after onzo; E has »m for no. —* R 
77:0? ; O MIII=DoN; A MT: IbR. — % R hag onan. —*7 OA prim; 
O continues Pann. — *% R pv oya0n ORM Ww APN Nn; O omits 
wwii; A apr CE wp) We TYR. — % R $25) myare 595 mn. 
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mia ay osm oom 2mxp wow ws ow] toads xn p 
ow. smann wm -pppyn am 2onw Sx pyS ov own pwn 
Ssraya Syd oy own. oad oma adnan ‘iemax way pa 
ovy wo ow esma> ov yn own) -onm oN ws ov 
‘YM Ow) sO 8p’n ow oy yn 7ane mod own 2 om 
asyptd meow / own oA pnND ws ow P2005 oy 
won wos ow *aanndsdS om /a oem om 2 /yn ws oN 
ox sem oye by /seqto30N55 ow ow over 28 nnn ming 
may ww Sy axsp 8rspo pinsz0aSx ams mwa Sax .xip 
Sy mp) 22D MINA OMOANTD ONIN IND Ty M|Y pin Ia AMIN 
pwr *@ aqopads by yan Bobwoms wat Massnd pim -axp 
Sm ayy ws on Bway ww pa ww Zap 2599) 99 
bs Senne moon aw 1055 nbn Sop py ows yaw mest 
Ams ma omws ym dy and | 2 abdn nea ym. mobs 7p 
22 AD ANID OTkY mipwa Apna naw Zrmwny 2b mons 
m2 ow son aye sy pen ayen -2ayu5 sw bn aban 
nwy ow «oa sina 2950 Jao FANON bw Span Sy adron 


' BM orn wm; BR omits; O pxagva xa; A waa (ona) wn; E and 
Ed. C pp. won wT. —? Romeo 4; A odox nwdw. — * R powds py pod; 
O vows pyd; A cow ox py dxpryd; OA continue wn. —*‘ A inserts omy 
yoo ow) odwr. — > R ypradyd 3; O Jdwaaded; A wena bxd; E wads); Edd. 
C yeni 5x5 and F yr bxb. — & A omits the last passage. —7 R 
xn; O puts ov sn before mn p20); E x20); A xn; Edd. Cand F 
xno. —® Rmx 4; Opn wd; A omits from this ow) till the next ow). 
—* Rownn> ; O transposes and reads oy yn 20D; A omits; see previous 
note. — ” R ayn); OA transpose myo (A yr) 7 ayn. — 4 A ow 
mao paws. — 7? R mond) ; O mam; E xbo0b; A mond; Ed. C mn. — 
13 A down. — 1! R aan yd; O “xta0dxd; A meaiplbr>. — © BR apsbr 
"2 Jon; O po oD; A omits from after mand and continues 
PAP DON. — 1° A (not Ed. C) omits from the preceding 1x Ivy. —1” RK 
win. — 8 Rodmronr; O odwwo ww; E pvbaep rx; A wor. —? O 1205s; 
A onmorex. — ? R po ws ow; O N72 pra ows; A Dn AD pra ow. — 
12 ROA porn. — 2 A wrnd.—” R45; 0 oww; E continues om. — 
24 R has non instead of noon ow 1055; O Doro IN; A ItDIN, see note 10; 
RA continue poren. — * RA Adm Abd. — 26 A omits from 7). — 
277 Rmysm. — * Row ANN OWNW Opwa A712; A ON Oysw OPw 7) 
om ow. — *% OA omit wrw> wire. — ° ROA oan. — %O moc 
A aNd. — 2 ROA bon. —* ROE on. 


2p 
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nan 24s) Zon) Fo NMA_ pd Mpa wr ox onad3 
855 mxdp PIN) Tmy2sy1 Fn % pam podryr enna) 
pow INT OD) DMA MPO om pPpwD “DTI|AM mam © aw 
Libby owen myaind sp) pwn omyed saws [ae 13] 2 
Umdisyy co ow Benda sina. xn peeps at 2nd nn 
8b ow ndary 2 martasoNd mapa | ew yd = nsdin mw 
mde, soa ow nda 2nows gor nadia 2 mwby 2 mbdrden 
pony mn ber owen Zyris Syy omy dyaa nadia mys 
tw by somos mwa) maps psdin oo 132 55) Amy an pp) 
oaypys raw 255 ays om nana xem) mp2 naw pos 
moa pipoy «enaan wm mixpwa 2 ny ADitpa ovaynd aAwsna 
mann aw Bn’y AD myayiN DO - 7 oYT Sy DS DNA Miwinn7 
34ND pr 8 oa 2 ovaxsy 8 pa OM ony 7 nyoipion S33 4ND 
yn oe + YANT Soa yma “sna Nd FwI. Wy INS Toy ow wy 
Sy wy DID INN pr ow) Oop ‘oD A”y 739 wD nDoD sry 
8 ay7 Sy yas yu Sx Tym pxRapr on snobn xin 8 nbs 
mpi ‘n pea pond own «pd nedy qonno “gona oyna 


*O omaw. —? Rony; A oman. — 2? Rong; OA mop. — 
* BR xo; O xma0n; A map. —*® Aonna. — ° Rom; Oomn; 
A omits. — 7 A substitutes ony. — §* RO dn. — ® R omen on; 
A veto; OA 7 12 which BM omits. — ” Ed. F inserts mm; 
RO... odwo.—” So also RO here and presently; A Saw. —” Roomex 
yo; OA Pram, A omits fr.— S ROA don, — * A dam. — *% O 
yom; A pat ans. —* R mo; E mor. — 7 0 nome; RA 
me TEDIbNd ; both continue 9nn.— ROA or. —Y A Daw. — ” O rw dw 
pia; Aaa wdowr. — RO add yer; A adds nbyan yy; RO A continue 
mys 5122, omitting from nopin to nan; perhaps it is a dittolepsy, and the 
original text read: myx My owr. Da DW DEI OD 222 TTT VyT OW 7 
pyro 2a naan. — * RO vyawe. —* Rn. — # A away AYEDI ODdn 
IW PIR PIRa pr. — 7 O don nxn. — 78 A mowapm. — 27 A adds mn. — 
28 ROA omit ny. —” RA mo pon bon; O pnt bs; Eand Edd. CFA 
haye the succeeding passage about the pillar ys, ... Dw wy here (after 
the first IW) ; but while Edd. C and F leave that passage of the pillar in 
the singular number to be followed by the plural of o»n2 om, E reads 
yaa Nim, and A jot 52 O79... D>wY ONY DW wr. — % O WDD. — 
3 OA pian. — * RO prnn.—* ROA qn qv. —** Rima; OA xy &e. — 
* RO wow. —* A non; E non by. —* R ww; O omits. — %*% O 
YervIx; RE waxy; A qwernarx. —% RE oy. 


K 
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“> pom DON nl Samy ow 2p Sy xem toe nvby 
| mospy wT ndyw aywo [own we Sy ‘nox 3” syoyA Nin] 
soy Yo Joa oye pax nos cen aby sa5 0D yt ims P 
om ov don PAR on 6xdx noo xb ayoyn yn SApan2 on) 
may wn 8 Dy) pyiva pas TOyA IMS DIN TTD 
epq2ny TH Nn May 5927 429 7D Pon oer vby oo 2senad 
may asm oye & S52 4 yaw wr adi syyS 2 on mps oN) 
saw mw ob ww om soy yp nyp> paxn nospy sy yo by 
pon mbya on osm mwa mda ayer osm dyna 
pops 22 mypana ON DN!) On PpMmwar mana 7 oD 
onds ims pode ommpd oma ods mown sSys ims 
paby yown yor ody anv. ovoy @ pan ont «opp #553 
Own jo Adan ow Soy ox “ax oxen prea omni pprdsp 
mea 1 oon > Ddyds Zam py xd oem nw | FZ anwy Np 
9 ay woe Say «22 oan Ady aD wad DIN 22 poxrw 22 ond 
mann sop say adan pas 29m wan Sy pases abynd os 
nywD «pate nos sen ody sim pyr en mby ma 
wns py on «FS oyaes a2 aysmy pyr pe ody pen paw 
wy pon yA Mayen oP TN «ped sen aw ond 
oda @ rain onda ower = pow nyt ipa ind 

Row my myw; O men my pew; A omits from rob. —? OA 
2d sym. — ° A ane. —* O TOR Moy O'NwWY TOT NIM; A TIwY ONW RIM 
yx nox. — © Orv; A mpd. — ® O sox rT; A oN 1D. — 7 So BM; 
Rov mk ok 3; O eT Ok THD; A Ts O18 DMR TH. — %O 
qonn. — ° A bxd; RO add ’n. — ” R has ovn after 5, O after ny; 
A omits it. —™ O adds om. — ? ROA wero. —¥ A nova. —'4* RA 
42 yaw.— 1° RO A prox 902. —" Rom wv”; OA have yp. — 17 OA insert 
%. —*# A oo. — OA voMw Yn. — ” R omits from the preceding 
myer. — 7 RO 535. —?? ROA omit conn. — * O pown. — #40 dx. — 
25° R DW) 7377 D7 7D OT 598” DN WENT; A has ya A IND DW DIIM 
YINa DANN ppd) OI dw porwr po pp parm. — 7% A ooo. — 77 R om}; 
A, omitting obs. — 7 ROA ond mx ov (A inserts ony) 1. — 
2 Rowe pO Dy DT no yan; O TT NYY NT TN ED; A On AMON 
wT mby NT TW DD. — °° R (Neub.) part. — * R omits x. — ? O wo. — 
33 Q inserts ow, A m1. — * R omits xa; O mx My (see note 29); 
A omits from the last preceding men. —* A yosn. — *° ROA w joun 
Bade—— °4 R.A. mamma; O) nein. —= * RA oN; Ovi. —/ RK 
omits nai; A substitutes panm. 
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msepy oSaa pax wind nmr Sew pas twoxd nny nyp23 ‘na 
vos S33 woe nods oprw Sx 2sax9 Senw pa Two mDs3> 
Basin Sy opay nywael InN ama fody> pams “yer «2 pany dx 
Ssnppa Seayy aa mena yaw S23 mpd pama 522 wow 13 
wo nA nN porop aw mw Seay. pam ww wm 
ontp 2 nwna Som pery °Sax qo pam “oe @ aun pax 
sannad @ rypn) amp ores wy row “a mod mann ns pron 
18 oma) AN ind Bova ayn nnow ova ama Sbanndy poo 
oso Sy mbrpn $55 esa sim ape wes own aw Sxons 
yyy noes Sawyn San ton naw xin om O29 ppd 
[pani Se sx oe pany Brad modem Poy sem mn 
DX mora ww swe Zpdy prapo wo 22 $a). 2a5xy van 72N 
ma @pdyyS sy mop omyay 2422 sven oNay Sy pnw dx 
2 oAN mw] Zonya ww ayy sim 2b ADD {ISI NOD Awy 
DISD) ADIN N|SPw pyyyy WA ord) 2 aypws 2 mower on nywa 
may nda py xm InN yD OME aad Tn > mon nd ps 
xd) ona fw main oey Som saan mip “ow 
esnya mon pasa eodye Aa wn 8x5 8a5e. map qe may 
apy paxn $5 nosey bos wana mwa nny py ayy 8am 
yasn 5 by wm dbs omae om pw yy dnp ane 
syy nytd nosna “yas @ wy oy ond wy: 2 anyady amped 


10 fol. 61 begins with »w:x but omits pur. —? O mon; R Dwr m02).— 
SR pprwhe m0; O py OK MOI; A ProNw Ox MDI SW por ‘IND NAN 
PPRw OX ToD 922 wIX NDI nm. —* A omits. —*® O mnnn.—* RAO 
seo $92. —" R pw; A omits 4. ‘w ’n), also maw). — * O omits. —*® R xbox. — 
0 adds wip. — O ama) pn. — 4? RAO ova ya). — O inserts 4; Arm 
(E has 5x2 ’n).— 4 OA moap; RAO omit 5w.—?® R ww. —?* A inserts 
pnzn. —  R omits. — *% A 22 bb AD. —  O yobx (sic), — 9 R 

27D 728 JA PrN Wor; O Wee Jax oy ya; A remap oy. — 7 RO poy; 

A on». — BM qw1i, as elsewhere. — * RO ohy. — 2% A pwn Nm 
Yo MONIT NT 1D PwI wea. — %% R ovnyp ow awy yim. — 7° RO onen. —7 A 
na. —** R noxm. — * O xvvo. —* A apn. —*! A ovnw. — 32 A omits, — 
° 0 onan. — * OA omit w; R transposes from om to m1 wrongly 
after onyn. — © OA adw xd m7 8) WD DOW TY edn. — 26 KR why, — 37 A 
omits. — * AO mem. — * A om. — “ R inserts bs. — “ O mann; 
A rant. — ? A ww oo. —  Rovaw; A ow inw; E ams now. 


This page corresponds with the printed text, p. 98, line 4, to p. 100, line 7: 


This page corresponds with the printed text, p. 73, line 9, to p. 76, line 3. 
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s2mp2 oy /3 ono 2yN1oe pasd own sop tyandy pnp 
32D OW. YD PANO Taya Nn pera am by owe Nap an 
now wy rfavan Ss indo anos pap qd ond Seow wr 
psd omy mwa pure nay Sy pawyn pds Sminas iw qn 
Dy} DANYNN oy TOIDIw «ON Va ANWD Myst Ind per Sorry 
oxaea 5>y bbyd poms wos padnwa any Son sen Insp wD 
oss ome opder osm opis oom and Yopy ody 
| yoxa ‘mis oan. naan omaw onp oan Soxen ans 
/On 22 Dyn OMAR om oma WwsE mdr boa onyp 
nwo -omna 4 /y wa an -8rsidn sy oy 2% sbap perpen 

Meany bx xapon Spa sadn qa oy 73 7d miews odin 
25959 IND «AND pana (sic) Badan sen Ady mend 
oda ono dina mew nose nina @abyy Anya Sina on ow 
Oy MTD oom nen pod i poyam % Sinn nnn bina 
Tyas em map 2 baqen Say ant own oan ndoy 2 nvwwp 
4 wipd ov “9 Jaa abn any nsw. wan Sx menpn ws 
soo /"y od ma omy pax ndnn om wr am an 
epoin Soon 30D 72) VpIND ST DVD oy wou woy pwn 
“ pyaynd pwn :Sipmax way pan jo ow * pia ow ty) 
simpy) tno Sy nawyn aban ayn onyD an | ayo 
sy oy som ®o~ds nyayw wo mn +53 Sx sim etwp 


7A yw; R omits on and on pv. — ? R omy and omits the rest 
till after o>>wo1, see note ro, — * A 4m by Naw NIVN1 CY ONY TT 
wry WD PND TT pw, omitting from wr tow 2.— * A wan dx pron. — 
5 A omimiy 595 mona onw Asp om wr. —® A ony ANDI ODM. — 
TA pasw. — ® A mon jor. —® A onoy. — Here R resumes; A con- 
tinues D2 DT). —Y A DMI ON parin, omitting nnn.—¥ RA mabonon. 
—'8 RA oy qwy ow pyr ay pcr. — 4 RA meno wow.—' RA owon. — 
16 A qaq . — 7 Roeoany ox. — 3 A noon. — ? Romya nm aya. —” RA 
sion. — 2 A ara donna. —? RA opw. —% Ranywoarx; A nnvwn. — 
* R omits m2; A dm na ch. — % A map oor Nyy yD) Mw) 2 ONY. 
—* A apm ama. — 7A yous. — 7 A cnave wate. —” Ro pypd o> Jy. — 
° Reem wr warn; A ws at. — Romeo 2; A pox owsw.— * R omits 
poo wow; A dme wm OM MNT Oe Iy OWN. — * A OMwy (Similarity of > 
and 4). — #* RA pe mn ot ayy. — © Rovaw aymar pan. — * A yy xm 
Tm, omitting cnyo. — 7 RA now instead of 1; A omits pwd xin. — 
3 Ro) xe. — Rowe wo; A mpdx 19. 
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mee moon md mds ays) 2NppIN oN MN. 7 (APDDN ne 
MIN MDD AD) «in JD *4NN OND mba sy *oawr 
yan oypen yo band amon nd one a bax eppn far dy 
SY pow TIA ams SD | ON -Onoy Sapa may ond) am 
nX “IM YD 8 Poy DIN O95 Wyn mp’ Nap od Finis 
AN Vp OT TNT wy Spy soon aa yoy aby 2 syyn 
wisind Pnprl !sinw aap Nim Bap saa Sap San wn NIN 
mony oon sane aims SyonS 27 pdya oN nD yoy ADIN nwa 
ya manm awed yyw sy qin cayA po NYP A p2D2 ams 
sr eyoya pois IN 

sSysqwn 2 mbes owt ov pt oy yo Tonn ndaoa by sy own 
3” pwn) -@ om py PN) O82 JI OM) Ayay areby sh nw) 
2) Pie [ecm 22 pvp oma ow “ararS % ayy 
eqpona wwe py NT ZINTYN yAN SPIT AWA awN yd 
ondy ona Sy omy per 2 Syne own odyta oon ovat 
WY np wR payd on | Zona wena odao omy 
Mondsy 39nd payaw ovardym om ome now sear xrays 
by ons psy oan Sy ody ara Sow onpdy oma oany 
yond oan sty pasa ows on ‘mind Spay. pany ondnd 


1 Soin A; dittolepsy in BM and R. —? R omits xen; A xepr o. — 
SA ow pwr own. — * R omits onryme mo aw; A 7aqs.—*® Am. — 
§ A ypa oa my popy.—7 Rom sep. — ® A opyem.— ® A inserts Wx. — 
10 A adds 1) DDIn. —™ A ory»; R omits from D294 above and reads 
yoy bp) vw mp. —? BR omits xop; A reads oven tpna.—® Royorya; 
Avsa.— Row maw; A wow. — RA insert mx npyy (A Ty) TAM. — 
16 A yoy; R omits from am to own. — 17 A poy w wa. —* BR reads 
puv by; A pos.—?9 R transposes mn) ov Wp own; A bx ov meow orn, 
Dv Wwy AMO PTD Mayr. — 29 R Ae 25 A AON wa. — 72 RK yaad (sic) ora 493 
E py. — 7 A dow. — % Rove 3%; A ov awry ow. — *# Ro vn; E 
my).—* A porn. —7° R pon ov “2 own; A Dn nw own. —” BM “EN ; 
R yw; Ayws; Epa; Cand other Edd. jaya. —* RA insert a7. —? R 
(omitting ON) MEDD WM wd ‘PT WoT Pad (omitting OW) OAT ENT 
mava yori wr. —° In BM the line ends with +n yor}, 07 being 
the beginning of the word wenn with which the next line begins; 
A and Edd. oywynn. — * A wo continuing wa. — % A onmim om 
(Ed. C sean) vay pana Wwe (Ed. C ora). — * A inserts ow. — A poy. 
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mio 52 pordany Sea poy andan tna Sy mpan waby .pasa doa 
OMI OI AI Pyayoy xmads Fad prenpr Sya wx 2ow mw 
pow Spayn bya ino wy rwen pina poown | ona ‘on IY 
mar yasphy ama sad Ton ‘pww>) soa Aen YN § oxy 
pave vd Mow ody. M pny yma wea Posy powad ena 
ayy sim ony Sita ane ad puny 2 naw (sic) indma ov yynwsy 
wosy Poway poyn naw Sy ybyqa sda sy sin on 2 yD1D a4 
Anwy sy mbinoa pina op inmawn 9a 55) -wxn na 
ina bx Yodan om Mow oxi op mwde ppdr radia 
opvax 25x 2) Porn o> man Bypn ind “aww ya be 
N2 yOUM AM eA TD OMY oNpd on wyn nD Zone now 
nim ody ined sn en 2am pose yoat inwss psay ania 
yma ad nan nbwew sy ondap xd) man “oy ones 2p 
mo 7533 yrs myn v2a5 wos poor amy | ney xin row TY 
vans» 295 pan oAw ap ote 29999 Sapsy ot 29925 ayn sinw 
monn ep Sy ods ny prom per eras oy ayn omy 
pypinn> * wa pMDI ind pwiyy AA Fwoanr naw Sato 
yas says peor syaen 552 oma psx ca “nowy omyoa 
REP] DN OVD MIDI WY MMA AYP NM "ow “oD bay jE 
mon pri opyad mayo mn ov Bay Soa ans ydw ov mE 
mon powny sy mon 3220) 22 wom mAyapn by @yrdwd Syor 


1 R omits. — ? R monn ma 5 ow; A ow ony 1 59. — 2 A aK, — 
4 Rb; A omits om. —°* R only of wy; A pont 1a OF OW wn. — 
° R omits. —7 A wow anwn. — ® A adds -nyy by. — ® R vpdwnd. — 
10 A adds .— 1 A adds 7) 1m.— ¥ R(N) GQ2w=) Hw IPT OM and 
omits till after »y sm oN); A yn DY Prwn.—}* A transposes 5y 19” 
‘wy NIT DR Iw. — * A ay phrna.— 1% A omits, — 1 R omits. — 7 A 
Daw ody oT oA, — 1 Rayon; A upnn. — *% R ann. — 
2 A p95, —* R (N) wodsa) 1n73 wy xa. —” A b>. —* A dyn. — 4 R adds 
pm. — 9 RA qy. —** A oman Dowew ; R (Neub.) adds mam. —*7 RAS). — 
33 A 595. — * A 2 po. — ° R vox; A omits. — ™* R oa wo; A wee 
ww 7. — * RA ime. — * RA omit mam; A aowM Dwr. — 
3% R omewsa; A omits; A on x7 own ond. —* A omits. — *% R 
Ps > oy Oo Pm dwn; A oY OY PM Pps 8 PIX) Nayd own and 
continues xym.— 7 R ropa (No) D Ime Tw 5; A NT Oy 7 Ow 9 
Nop or. — 88 A xerw. — 8 A qo dD JED DIN PR. 
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spy a bay tanwn yp Sy dy madam “yo on va Saban syns 
swa yas sin Sebam op Zon mabxnr rote tnx tnx b> yy 
pani ovo voy pani mia Fame pow ime popd ona bas 
wows amis Ow!IND DMT 7D MN PR JO any pinmw Sawa 
maa ODwwIa IND 6 ban mp Fxyo ow -*anw ann Nw 
on “mx porn xox omnD fomap ON TNA PINT wR 
mney 52). ppl ymN pow odpapa ‘nix 2 pow * pws 
wom) Dnnawd) onias ja powow ons inb w ino nna 
smxrons 55 ps0) 64 pn pte 239 po ME mosyn by swan 
> wm wows oa om 8 pw ms oD INNawD) YIN [AD 
| ova on spar -599 ey qbana yd yin pypo S22 mby nina 
Sy Aw owns ney Ann baba @na1 na baa _w °> mIOMT neipd 
y2oonnny ® one tnx bay embdyta mbypa Sadan ann wown neyo 
20999 553 paar «10d Sos ost ar own DWE wowd ? oUPD 
pny sean pas bya Soy emosn 25523 2 Syqeen abs ans 
oma) emyp ya on oa om ne j2 1D. DMI 
Dy 7%3"5 pwn :nabmy syodnn oy 1am Dwan AYD non 
oma) 6 3507 pRIp I Fwx say MID On Ty 52N5 pp Ta 
maa opp 592 omni yaa ond wy eon @oraby nydws 
pmios ps wa Soa oda ows 2 om. ime -onby ry 
> Rooyen (=n707). —*? Rim yorox w.N!S AM) Aw $9 wr yy7 2a by. — 
5 R omits aw3, tow) and wx pown. —* R omits row). . MX prin 
nim; A reads this passage thus: mst Oyo Ow DEM NT NTT Pad 
Sphom) J mop MVNA YAY OAD AMR AM 59) Wy 4D ATW 1D by Ondw 
YS PWIND DT OD YY PII MAXI NN poco ime pprws dax xXw 725 
Ww WT NT OPA pw 1D wew>d —° R xysv; E adds 3”2 (=79 pa). — 
6 RA Saanm mp7. —? R omits. —* A adds nx. —® R(N omnpa) oF nwa. — 
10 RA porwn.—” Aw WeEwN) Apr 55 and omits till annewn1.—” Ronn 
nmoypo ona. — 8 R omnyy by nwa win; A nwyy7 Dy wan w2ynn). — 
1% A oyvn. — © R reads of Ow TDD OVI; A... D5 DYN INNaLD 55). — 
16 A instead mon :2.— 27 A non. —?® R omits from nxyd) and reads 
only on ans; A ANN) INK dy, omitting cnn. —* E (only) conan. — 
A mown mx $92. — 7 R dwn Hox p; A om aNd wo. — ” R92, — 
3 A yor wir. — 7 A omits onmw. — * R om, omitting maw. — 
R33; A onwr ow and omits 0 J. — 7 Ro aynyyd; A ano xd; 
E rasp xd. — 7 A wet. —? R previa; A pr; Edd. C and F pam. — 
* R rbd; Appx ono awry (BM ="23, RE A =>). —* As in note 29, — 
A ovo on) and in continuing puts Fw? ‘rn 522 after pwn... PR. 
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19 ye py rds mn pea 2nyowp orp day Soe 155) paren 
OAPI POD wn wo IND and DOW. Ow DID TT WIN 
own} soon mexo Pwon ws ow -foryn of Aas AMD 
DDN nven ws oe - PAB np sy Oo on Taw oydan 
pion 2 by sy oy ty oa 2 9’Da9 endian eyo ow Soi 
pio spon pbappy Bon paw om pon Dp by pow ow 
on ypapd om M92 ow oa en oyna Zypnpm pind oder 
peso. om pypaoy “on ypapo | ownwa ns popdnr odana & 
over 3 28em pa ty Sy pam qond aim Bdsm ae pon 
2 om wown say modo !ndnn wn Bobixpd om 4 SA 
Inpay Nwor mae “sya omy odin ova22 oN OM wD 
ovp2a9 Sina pry pray pax oman omdy ww 2 ondy 
-2y 985 one owan ooy om don Zon mwdsyw omby 
sanw xda mtwn op Sy ame Zansnaw ono *yby Sapp qdpm 
9 mon mm 275 sox mIaNA Syay 2 nina aw INN DPD ov 
yon 55 awn wen sy many «2 ymiad S53 AA amvon D1 
Sean pin yen paNa ww cad monn ap IID NYY DIN PN 
PREY Jaya Sy oN. pda = owannn @axdm orn myy wen 
moxdo pony myinn *S55a) opwr baa nna pds 79 nx 
ov «Aon mine am ap ww ond adds st abba | many NY 


1 An 5 (A, not E, pew).—? A (not E) mp. — * R wer. — 
* A omen xi 7251 1217 «mn, and continues pw wi. — *® R (Neub.) 
omits w>. — °* A omits. — 7 R ¥. — ® R mpyp; E aprp.— ° A ow 
bow obs won. — R adn. —9 R ow; A omits from pou dw (i.e. 
from m7 to o'7), and continues (E and Edd. omit ox wa) osqwi7 Dap 
nian ooo. — 2? A on ypryp. — 18 Arn ow cw. — 1* A reads on DIT NR 
Dome prey. —™ Ryd ax; A eax; Ed. C 1997 ovary ; Eo ovat. — 
16 R Neub. 117; A omits from xm. — 17 R omits. —¥* R onbipd; E axiom); 
A vx, EA continue nn. — ” R (Neub.) omits. — * A omits. — 
71 A inserts cx; R reads pion 3 Sn oN D’DID2 (omitting yo7). — 
a2 A mow. — * R pom); A vipi. — ** A woxy Wy. — * Ro wre. — 
22 RA insert pox nMN wp (A OW 593 OI) O'DT72 OI RVOW AI 5D. — 
7 A omits. —* R omits mm; A wa jn. —% A adds nam pom. — 
so A ay. — * A omits from ox pr. — *% A mbyn ova pow — 8 A 
inserts ov 12. — * A prey Jo om. — * A mswmm. — * A pow 
moxdo. — 37 A adda 5 moda. — 8 A Sam pm and Yor xy OVI 1D. 


ies. 


(eB 
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obis 2ynmyy esta ond sysnm ona vSpa tqin $x spd ans 
yoo xyvwo sin asp ona 55 sa9 Sma onan mayn by 
by apo wor fanyn Jota amends say iy ony ondad pra 
by py onoa ona Top om on oddn pnp Sna am Fyn 
snx yay | ome nos tone 75 “ayo one wtp :y34N 
VIAN INN WIAD DID PINT AWD Sem awD 9 Iw TOwD 
xy qopn ad pnyd onwon oa wa oD ans om -etayd 
» by qdon tame See ar nw 9 wa nwp nam oda xy02 
MN avy DD wand mwy aes 5995 pam awd yoy 2 mn 
ox 1 ‘oxy enon > inv en waa ims weadm pn y2 ben 
% my wom Sy AnD wy MN avy Maentd and nyo 
a5n maa now don anpd ream satn myyd Sow xb oN 
som pmyxd ona ann ob amy tT enpox Sap bw ody aw 
yasd pox ann own sormat iby 555 sap awn /4 
pa Sey) sma one toy own Spin naw by aes Binns 
PNT Py PN oo new | ox Joan. 2 wyp saps ons ow by nn 
Sax 79m S53 saa ow wr dy nx myo nds ond pay 2 payip 
7 ON DYNA jo 7 PAN NAT ON OMY on * 4yrN YD 
b> ny pea DID pany ny Sy ay pas wos) SnDa ow 
iT) yw om = 79 DIA sam PO NYDT OIAN WD 3 


*R yon 19; A pn bx wed. — 7? A yy OM mM ATT oy. — 
° A cnx. —! A won. —* KR Jwn 1; A Tn 8 1n9.—* A yrirn. — 
7 A xa pond. — * R adds own, A PNt amen. — ° EA omit win; 
E reads ¥ 1295. —? SoR; BM nw; Any7, continuing pw). — 2 A vn 
baw mw. — 2 R porn pv by; A omits ww yw. —'S R mon nay; A reads 
NYT WET MNS 7197 PR WP WR nx DIM. — MA wor ww. — © R vmind. 
— © Royo 1 my; A reads wey man Te Joy Ture cixy und aw). 
Pot I) WX My wa $9 by Maven) ya. — 27 Roa ya Poor Ad 31 
poxeop (Neub. parece) Sap bw cw; A = text, but has ‘np jo; R omits 
from here till $;an. — ® Arbo m; E veow m. — A abxm ona 55 ny; 
E aox7 ona nx. — 7? A onan. — 7 A prnons. — 2? A ta ama my own). — 
3 A wp sip); Edd. C, F and Freiburg wpyp; RK reads ‘pan Ww ows Or 
wp; A continues 7m. —** A adds ow, but omits psy pr. —*% R 
wT 92 DW Mm pry; A ow oT 592 ow par. — % A ows wn 19. — 
7 A DPM OMe Poy NT PANO ON OMA. — 7% R jo ox por, omitting 
wow; A yoo. — 7% A pnw. — ° R omits from pam; A reads 
Po Dap PPE; E qo oxwp woxpnp; they continue oon. 

I 
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qbon tay mann ods mies onan Sy ows on Sax omy 
sayd) ona Spawn npn ip Sixwd | nodS sy ower wd 1D 
Syyoy wawp om «oon we by mw ww nivapa oe 55 by 4 ow 
svin ody) eo Towin nna edn tawsy pdyr Sy aw 
Seer ins one ond saw sy awit ovad apps ada py oy one 
may Sorina Kaw sy ims wan xdy pone 8p oe won ap ond 
Saw wren me pap wp “say ys ond Sew. ows yy 
yyby pe oma yma ond Ay4pN . OMY ons 29S) nN oD 
sat Sy ame beer ens ony aw ads om ip aw xdr qb 
22 ond ‘ox sim 844n 5x apa yp pia ow “osarsa 
ypam “9995 24405n waynya wean ony weapn Say SoA pn 
mond qrayd pos indy 2 sAx om pnp Sy oma ona pte qdnd 
bx | np93 o8 °3 052 ondad onwa xb 2% 28 pad awn sim iy TD 
ns and oD snop2 mpx YN wy OvoNds OMe OND ZINN TAN 
Dipl np Dvn Zonxw yyw wa msdn S92 sw oan 55 
wy bax nm Syn sadn yo wy) oNoyr ovayn ben 55) arn 
yazom) ane yan Ss saa oy sme amma ondad xbw son ony 
para ayy anpd ovnmm «2 %5enby 0S say ow ap aN 9S 
pio mbaa @amabea sex oman Sawa 295m 9S miyinad 
inden Syn TaD MN AD. For Wp ov aw Sn 55) sin yo 


1R omits mn, and reads 13. — ? R omits. —% A nawy ADK n; 
E oaawyn vows a mo ond Dewd. — * A ome. — 2 A cwd owen ow; 
E oso ow; AE omit wevp om. —* A omits. —*7 A omits. — 
8 A 15. — ® E porn; A omits mms. — Rod aww; A nd, without 
w.—U BR for. — ? A xd why pr ume onm. — 4 Room; A reads 
Dmx Rw) . 7 IME. — 4 R (Neub. and Gr.) o»nn7; A onni7.— R, 
Gr. =text, except rin for Jan; Neub. omits yr and 5x; A yo yu 3 
JM bx 1d, omitting onw.— 7% A wna ya oF 1D Od THOR DM. — 
7 RK own. — * After wn, A we ow 7) 97 TNT ONIN Iw IW 
2D OY) 12 IND OW 7a. — 7? A ADMD (E yx) wor. — ” A omits 2x ond, — 
41 A. ondT> oN INR PN ON 5122 (CE oN 19) 1. — 7? Ro annyw; A reads 
NAN NDP) APR WX oa OX ods on. — 7? A ono. — % Rombyn 9 
Dxoy o1a diay; A omits this passage from m7 to mn; likewise EF, 
which reads, however, nyyom m2. —*” A ony bax. — *%* A Fn bx TDD, 
see notes 15 and 21 above; R omits from after »1 to mx. — 7 A 
pin. — * RA mpm. — % A ow Fond. — ° Ro wowaw; A omits mos. — 
31 A pmb. 
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JH m0 yo xyew owwp *ovap ww ond yw ANN nIppt) DAN 
4x0 sy Sead mame pm 2meiay mixoy myonan b> odo 
Syx5 moa ne inpdy Syn Sena tone nso bs wa mw yo DIM 
pymey aaten pat ond isbn adsy 55 nx anpdy aon vad ames 13m 
pap op yous «pte mis Soa TAM Tata ANT ND SD DD 
wo don voy wy xd onan 2a dr ora Nd Zon) DAY rN Fam 
byp 2y—aym) paNn jd pow NX UnmoN) bx nny) am Aan 
s7nn amend sony an wpa @yden 53 ns papy «imabp 522 
972) -DmD NK 1D a DNaN YN we ime 1d “oxy. Onn wa 
pay px aps ab ‘ox 8 9a5n ar awyy on ypwynd qdon 0b 

sym xd 03 29% yy sy 8p ond amp | 2 “ox AaIHA FIT ANIA 
ewy pov oxy Ox wn swe oy Jaa an pw ow INyon 
a =ymon jp ond axw> xdy ods wwyy xd) ov Wp ata idm 
-3soya) 32 ADAIM own 2 nwd nna swe ay yyw ast Nb 
oraye nx xyod pnnpanw part ms 25 foxy and bn % npr 
een mse pnadow 27yby we ant ea onyn ae 
pdm’ mae mno ow b wy ots b> Bamnn 59a Son Aw 
yy y9bmy emonan sy ond maw mp 55 boxy. yan oy 
pm oy Davy oy 2992099 an ON A yanw sy oN oO} 
syp Wwe DVN My dy) ADIIDD M2 IM) 8 naw OVI oY INI 
NYY OTN per cimynwm wdoxy newer om “on ym © ma amd 


*R orm; A pon. —? A myoo now. — 2 A dw cms om. — 
*R ow yw; A reads mw (E mwy nwon; Edd. Wp) mry annw orm 
DID PIN) waw2. — © Eom. — © A ow nn. — 7 R won. — * R Jom 
ma; A mn ow Po yorw.. — ° A omits from m1 to m1. — °K 
ma vat yo bya dm Reo Nd; A omits xb and has qa. —" A 
nn). — 4 RA yay. — 8 R yor $3 nx prapy wsawa; A ymber $9 pap. — 
* RA myo ima. — % A> moe ou ood aN) IN wR ow REDD 
coyo. — 7 Rms raw nx; A a qa my on) ay ox; A continues 
pom 9 Tox. — 7 R (Neub.) omits vavan J; A mA dan vad) mA 
Dit? wor. —* RA om. — A oY wy mwond. — 2” R ann 729; A omits 
ow and continues oxsww qw. — *% A mn ova we xy. — 2 R inserts 
yo. — * A instead of the last two words ony wr. —** Roxwn; A sp.— 
95 A yy yon); R omits. — * A inserts o.—” A omits; (E wn). —* R 
yond ye. — % R omits; A prom, continuing pm. — ° A mp bony 
92702 1957) nyaTan on oVaw. — * RA wow; A waw and omits one. — 
2 Rowivd; Edd. io»; A continues onmm. —* A omits naw. — * A 
Dom; BR oamne yay AND DM. 
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mun wen to nyo siw aon ody aw own - dew ads 
wn 2rsaeyS om oem tone modna swe oan b> by 
on ‘yaw own -?omin opdy mivy wo may mn pte 
Seau Sade ’p wo An ina an Soy advan yn fnarad 
onan miw> 9Saa aynpa mby foway and pas Wyn Tamer 
syn xwn (sic) ?nisqnDd oD nwon ovDr so nan pax xm 
mony 1 Syne abs owen wo ma + pne pas aypa mdyan 
own spd oO wy oon DM Zomdy mn swan 
[own onby omya mien tow xyow amin xn BniaiyS on 
yIsa Dwi ono wr «mi om by swe aya. Ad on nD IH 
Sawn omay myaoN qo Mana woos Mow ap Tp 
nbinw * ners mbm Snes pawn swe pan pdiar paw 9 paw 
sam mam ana nbn on 2 4nsw wa awe 750 2? apsonby 
ons Zod oo Ap 2 ond wr oy omwy ovae Toa sp 
sme ox > ona Sy omdy py ima oa ome Apo Ins Ty 
sya onan nbn oma onda xdsoonx qo “9 own Zod wn 
mea ond wm maser pat ens pax ty mondnd ovbdiny ayy 
pd poe) mato DM mA May Zon Jon bx aps oy 
fda on 2 Sywa ada on any w2 wl ox ‘> py pnw xdr ond 


1R omits from sw ow; A os 5) by) Ahan wea Pp by ADDN AW 


DID man ds1 wR. —? RG pew; Neub. prow. — * R onwn. — * R 
mm; Ammd; E and Edd. ana. —*° Roy; A new by. —® A DDR mimw. — 
7E amen. — ® A ori. — ? RA bon. — ” BM has the correct name 


n29700 on the last line of text p. a> (A p. Ty); R ny2v209; FE yoixprop); A 
mowed and omits wa. — #! R ons daa vypa; A moon pl Wws, and 
continues ow. — 7? R omits from ‘1. — * R niyn?. — * A xen. — 
1 A one mow pm. — % A pico; Ed. C here po, but presently 
3102; E ;yici; presently wao:.—*? A chw 5p paRa wD OWI DW WY 
pwn. — 38 Rom ow wo; Anya. — 9 A anwsein mda; in A ws naw 
is fallen out; E reads n=2) 1wx1 pray jt waw. — 7° RE rsx bw, like else- 
where. — # 2 Kings xviii. 11, 19 WY) JHA WD Wan nda on™; KR has 0532 ‘3W, 
otherwise correct ; A 0 7 32 (E991 9M) 97 aM CH mbna) M9793 Doan. — 
2 Row. —% A omits. — * R omits pu. —* RA omit wy; A omy. —*R 
mabow; A = text; E pion. — 77 A monn (Ed. C and E wd) ma jos). — 
2 R omits pnd wy and op (illegible?) ; A reads omw Jw Ox JEN) DY. — 
22 A ooxw mow xm. — 29 Roya da cmowa; A dvi cna yw nd TT Wa. — 
31 A $3; E and Ed. C “ya. 


ND 


ae 
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nba 2yt toed apy prea nae wen mdan wx vos tinder 
soos ay moa fxd > wt xd Samm > endian por yn 
man 7x5 ox mtn at nwyp Joyy yon Spby nana MINI 
swe pox. awe swan ost be finden bene don At 
sy yds ans awd ow swe monn °qda $x pena Api “59 
prover tnx yo ppw say «dap xd) venind | woe an pa yas 
be a Sw yon Sawa nde pra top say onan bp pst bs 
Sx oxay anoz imi and omar oads mivy sny ab ina os 
by pap top “xa «8 anyy mdvana noo by yen say wind ons 
Sux ood wad vban wea be indy om oan owen pan 
yaxn prpyny 15 yma ant as> mNDa DMs 1pvabr qdon 
“so an Bo omwy bn TON TY ANT INN $}]2 INS 
nnx nossa 205 nen: Senep abs owbw ws ovr mdvan ayn 
2? anDN) DTD oOmIpP 
“pbx woo m2 ww nN Ww oD “7 Dw] “a wow 
3 NMBDN NID oD nyaw own | [+22 m2 (sic) aA Sy naw OM 
Wo wr own Sn 9% sban wm *anbdvn ayn yan pyr wn 


1 Here the following, preserved in EA, has fallen out, by dittolepsy, 
in BM and R after wbwi: (E mbaps) maw owsn ox) adam wr bx oan 
3902 Wr mvapA 52 pa wr O12 DDYY>d MD) 7d (EH taal wr) Iwiaalaw 
jan) 38 9p] DT Pew? Xd mT wend nx w20; RG =text; R Neub. has after 
YW): OND AND ORTON WT OX APY? Ra Nw? wr Oey Ta wen be. — 7 A vont 
yp sa maw. —§ A wmme py. —* R xn. — © A 7b orci wo; R con- 
tinues yinn >. — © A xt Oa Ny. —7 REX. —* RG ny ww; Neub. 
cA Wy yy wow; A jd Ww Mw wo. — 9 A pRAMa ANIA ANAT AY va 
(E 70x) Pode. —?° A continues annm ws aNd DyTRT bx TWIT bs Dan awd 
AYIT ITN aw Nd dap xd yyoAT amd yx Ovand ONDA. — 2 E qa. — 2 A 
YT) PO? NT wT OR NI TW yD) ANDI tN OR AV nN ann. — 8 A adds 
ymnanm. — 1 This passage reads thus in A : oT by DD Po Tn Aw Xn 
NID DID PD OR ONWARD TNT WN ON dW JD WWI WWI WR 77 WR 
INAM FI MINN PINT wWIPwWA aM O39 AN. ¥ YN CY|N IYEY CVS MIN Orv O72 
m290. —** So R; BM nomen. —* Radds on. —" BMpron; R yw. — 
18 R on + and continues 19 ww; Aon mry. —? Ron rox; A owen 
dew FON. —  R Neub. won ‘270 bw now yyT 2d cr, — 74 R Neub. 
yeamaa 5; A yRnnat; EO memati. — 7 A am by omm odds nym wo 
72; E omits nye. — Ry pox; A ypxoaon; E joasx; BM jxppox, but 
spells the name correctly on page 1) (A p. mp). — 24 R anbo yy; A 
TMVoT yy wm.—% R pon; A continues HX IwWy NwoM I> An. 
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Sims wand my qoon Zpys oe tS spxy aay eon Sy aban 
om oy oy fow omiox don ox aw mp snDA n’s3 ww) 
woe typdy : Syn anon ina ona naw by nex Syma wy. 
2a Too wwe oman at by fynw oy saad qbpn ae ow 
eos 2272 men aba snpr nan wwyy naw ! pad west mam 
> ‘oN na ow “aan qn 1p b “ow bon | SaaNnw nya Oy 
bon pys np pay S20 xd) gop sy Sore vt Sondyanny sno 
sox POIN PAIN PS Pytay xd Spy amwan dens 7 ysayd 
qbod Bao cinosn by 2 yaw bo) Son Aen dD NA ny wa 
sans msdn way ye pans Som ada sim soto qb an 
on wea dy 2 emer aap mpd aim smn naw 5x os sy 2% nabn 
by Dol Dy Mw bon 259) IMIS INT «yw imNa 4a ay 
se yg Fad xdy sawed moop nya wane wdt son 
sy 5x “on anwy goa qdm avn anisay +2 ara pda Awon 
by nba inp nap saws d> omim> sam won ow “Any 
Sequins * pm Sx ed pia qb ndbw qo ans. pinoon 
psa naw ws by ada naw ws Sy sand | to deyoeen mis B 
my ans ond oxy ain natn mwys own Ss yd yond apy 
abs ayya pnp pax moap 55 1awm smado baa pxyen on 


1 Roo; A omits %. —? A oo pn. —*? A awend; R continues own 
DIpNI MSN, omitting won maa; A continues ww. —* A omits. —* R 
(Neub.) jxou 7321; G=text; A jxnonaq; E woom; Edd. praca. — 
° A omits, —7 A mon. —® A adds pray. —° A yon2.—% Roxx m1. — 
NA omits. —)? Row; Aon. — 8 Rime; Arms mow. — 4 R ar oy; 
A ap, — 5 Aomianm. — 16 A oyx x. —!7 A omits. —8 A ny.—? A adds 
o nox. — 2 Row ow xname; Aram. — 7 A asda np. — 7 RA omit 
yw 5. — 23 Roxon; A vox my. — 7 Roba Jom qo; A pom qo 
ur. —*% A on nw dn. — * R yoy on. — 77 R ova. — * A voy. In MS, 
there is a stop after nyw mwa, but, if at all, its place is here. —* RA 
(not E) stay 53. —*° A no. —* E and Edd. ymywr xn mup ; in A these 
words are fallen out, — RA pro. — *° RA a w2. — * E oy onwy. — 
35 R anvoyds iw; A amxny dx oar; Ennnydx. —% After oi, R pine 5x wn 5 
A mats prowds Tox bx m5 E ppp prods voy x (not m). —*7 R inverts 1718 
433 Wwe ‘wit; the name of the town is spelt as usual in the resp. MSS. — 
38 Ro ada owes by; A adam wey oy and continues Mpwn7 owes oI 
mba a1 mwysd ce OR I ne (E yd) yun. — ? Reb. —*? RA 
insert 53; R (Neub.) omits nx, — *! A pox monpo 929 my ANT NTT AyD 
oro (E yrriv). 
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pondad diay ose pay od odiyy etnads dibwd penn jo ov 
mea nnn om .pesn syndn Some. 2ZoxNaw oA ony 
[wo nen SANy> Oo fAwon own) sSaaaw vbun wen 
YY ow > 7ppen vans oA mbapn ndan wm «denen SAN n”9 
moan yo om 2s pas ndan oem dene omboap Saxon any 
pays) own peda oat ony 2? qden spsendw abinw pwn 
sono p>. nM WN BF APANDY ND ON OD -oDSN “BEN 
by pp pan mpidy ody pap yd men orp mad 25y «py na 
by Sxynwy modi baa] “22 mors so Soya OA AWN DNA Pa 
4 sar mown my 553 [pyse ndyny mew yo pap oa yD INND INN 5D 
TN DOW wy oYM op ow +: pax wrdwr ainn nim «5 oq 
ston advan wes od sd) Payaxny ayn 1 Sy 7 wen 
Asay mm 239322 mn. spy pea @Sw aawen ws yn} 
pynn po) Sxynw 23 noon daa ndnar nodaa Sane non 
TU yards Dap Joma 3 pend anyIa Ady |. oYAwSINM OMDINT “DI 
23 wypmdy nos5y onan S53 ondaby meyd 2 poem aaa pawn DMNA 
45/3 RD ON) TPY *MinINa “2D DTA im mn epoeaay 
67792 gyoNM OT Sy nnonp “psn avnnby oder wiass wnby 
sa yas pds nder sain pnp yoo poe sme amis Np) 
tans yd ‘ox aden Sy yannaa ana xda yds son 2 syn yy 
1R omits on yo; RA 33 nan dow dowd. —? A prsaw.—* R on, 
omitting omra.—* Ri.—kPR TMeYIY) 5 A myys; E xnnoys. — ° R obs 
(omitting 9”3?).—7 A pnen; E yen; R, apparently corrupt, omits xm 
nonn and reads 171. — *® R Fbx AND. — ® (E pip). —  R ov qn asenbw. — 
" Raxyvoy; A myoy; E mor. — 1 A reads ty oy TN NPI DW COM, 
omitting from yy) till 1y.— 18 A pyynpw; here B omits till the next 
por. — RA ym; A omits mw.—  R yor. — ® RG wri; Neub. 
von; Arosxiwe; Ewaswes. — 7 A ing wx ow op o:w qwy orm. — @ R 
TANyoy; A mMxoy; E mry.— ° RG wwn; Neub. aywn, omitting bw; 
A ‘y now. — ? BM axqaa; R waa. — 2% R bow nna 7a, then omits 
to (the similar) bxyow’ and continues like text; A reads $y =m 
PDI ONIN OMvNw pwsa MAM Tos 592. TWodnn ADA Aw. Mn: 
DwINT) ow. — *” A pmo; E yen; continuing myx). — 3% A 
wind; E here and presently now ne. — * R nymei. — % A row 
Dw *) om); E reads wow ’n 13. — % R one. —” A adds ov nypn. — 
72 R begins pw po 1117 ynw, otherwise = text; A reads po yow 


ey Mow m7 Ja pw. — * R omits. — ° A wy. — % R inserts x17; 
A reads DWT 750 NWT TINT. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 3 


DY NYOW MID MIMD IW NOAM aA MD My TM am yn 
:Sowin /3 Tbnp indwonr aon ony 2 xy myn aby omyps 
pany Fox pnp pp caro Syn fama ow N21 
pay odxyowy oma swia oman oy by sya Sen Sy pis 
No px “ox «Toast xd ym ar ao Sew fan w an Dy 
svin nx apd omdy myo wx ends wan Send fora mwyd 
ony yas nl ime wwne dyes Sw 2a npn awa Ary Am 
wooambnny mar 2 5y ame pas qina py Sw was amy mor by 
32 595 noA mya wan oppo omen * 5a bw ndw5wa svar 
mn oyna oxo pa nay pa S$any na xa aya 1 ody 
sayy Bans ny ede Joon myn | sqwa yo pw ims nbn 
293995 oo 3 own yaa Sawa vund 2S) abynd du 
Sax corey Spon vpodn para Sewn abs omwy ws 2 ow 
ov? nos and pve ow ovr 2 ow ora Soy mda 
roa omandin paxd om 7 own 2 Seen mabe nyse wo 
om «oda ona oan odsyowen no OND PNW ADIN 
pay Syeque mbap 3/4 “aay perwn Sx pasaw yprd pow 
omnton Syn ona vs pp abn Sy omy psy aonded anny 


1 R continues WoT My 1 OW XVYW YIN IW) omitting the rest till ow1n; 
AO near after pia W722 91 MP PA WT (CE 592 apa) 92) Wao? nD AI 
(O Dv RYO) OW INYO DW Maw mn Jy) (E yon) pnen (CO ny) ~m. — 
7 E revo. — * A om (E ayn) yr win jy pm. — * A win 
WNHID TMT ya WryeYNT ow; O ragaw Oya WINNT DW WITT) OW N29; 
Bo qy20 7 Sea ny vemen ow wi. — > R asi xm; A axn; A continues 
9m ne Dobonw. — ° R vem po wy 39 or; A omits ony) and has cy) 
wy 2 (E oy); AO continue xm. —7 R sw nv) piv 9 v9; O raw IY 
pam 3; A ona x 9) 95 mam; RO continue qx. — * A pat mm; 
O yin po. — °® Rinserts > (7?).— ” Rynxorx. — Rimorm.—* RO 
omit. —*% R bw poi py dw am. — * A Aw] m1 TW WIN NR Oe) 
spna Sa bw mydwowa swam po wmdnny nas Fw PAX PI 97 Sw NS ww. — 
15 R np: wan. — ® R omits. — 7 A om; Ocxnow pr. — 7% Ron ova oy 
se 3 Anon xe bw oe oT YT (CE ny) ayy. — 1° A inserts 320 591. — 
2 A dp myw). — 7! A adds 5x7 Sw. — 7% R ava5 (Neub. 9372999) 5 A 72925; 
E ana). — *% R omits 109; MS. O fol. 60 ends here; fol. 61 begins on 
p. ms of Asher. — * RA insert 07; A omits 22. — ?* R omits; E a3, — 
*Ra.— 7 Roman; Ewen. —” BR 4, omitting 2. — % A on. — 
99 A dxyow Ma OND [YR WR Mow on. — 3 RA oy. — ? A pow ; 
E mows. —* Romits; A yr. —* A inserts pawy.— *° RA oa. 


aya) THE ITINERARY OF 


a 2nden ma odxyown wy ans tay ends nosa wap abd 
ooyypuen fow oa or py Sy oan ns Dams) Fonan 
Tayon ody wm Sisnnrs> Spy aysaN nv 2 5Sanab 
Sayan jw Sama pra ‘nypp AD wna Ady naw aN 
ony Yam bya 3 Dy MA wWITwWNs soon poms 8am 
| mnvoo9 ona 9” A son pads nyay "yn Apna) «DD Ip 
“Wns pan Spin sna -a’y det bw map onan npn 0d) 
Som Sw Sysap omen ow ow InNA Iya) On. wm AMA 
svin Sw sansa syd) eyawyna absan anon aay ppwnr yn ow 
moa yds ommo sd) ppw omra yn xby yap Foy wn 
’Womds mm asm sean So psx yx asop wade sy pot 
Ssoot naps *abawy cody ap sinw sean Syeot Sip by nde 
NIST NYY PND 2 p39 DM DAS mind wy ow Nd) % pons 
ova) AYP ws sy oma amaw aAbsan nondsn wan omdy 
sms ayo nos my Set pax enpdS oma mwa wy 2 wonnn 
prin en ds ds yynay po wy? anx qyo mons aw 
by qbion ANw ya mew %ayar0 "ows Naw DMD INN OY oY 
TTY or bs *yxped | mM A nnn oA Odd A’ dy DID * mdb 
maaqoD Wy Ty Sanpp and ayewn @7Som sim aay pwda was bs 


10 an. — 7A atpnr ma wy obxrnorn. — § AO add 1. —* A 
DI Mm ED. — § A poo. — § BM jammad; R jprmod; A jpRnonsd; 
O pram; E jxoonnd. — 7 A adyand amon oy wm; RAO continue 
hax. — °° AO mmm. — ® AO xm. — © Adi ww. — " R omits mm; 
A 72» instead ; R continues o17 nm. — * A an, omitting m2. — 13 AO 
not, — # O adds wun; E omits n’yp. —' RO nap; A omitting de 
Sw rap) reads Ow) D5) ANCA Ow DYNA OF OW OA OW OW OETA 
5) oawy.—** Roaww2; AO read ‘3 paw 2D OMY OF INNA AM oy. — 
7 RO ony va awa. —¥ RAO xy mmo xy; O continues xy on. — 
% R omits ox mn; A continues iwi xbyx. —” A adds own yy. — 
71 AO insert ond. — 7 A inserts cimox wand Nd. — 23 A andy onmpoivyi 
DPI DI On and omits till the next omy2; O = text, except monn; 
xn rsy. — 74 Ro wo200; A omits ; O ono. and continues mw» oy Wr). — 
2 A mow. —% R omits mnx; A reads m Wy... m Iw. — 2 R omits 
from j) vey till after 1m8 ov and continues ow) s2 DDD; A reads > wy) 
TNS DY Ow) NAW TY PTET wo Ya bx Odd MwA. — 2% A ry; E yw. — 
9 A thn 9 3y. — *° AO ora men; A omits o2)n, see previous note. — 
1 R iantio; A pono, continuing ove $x; Eoxnas one. — $7 A pon. — 
88 Raaop wa; Amn 3 E eww .—** KR m2 wd ; On:awn0; Enna. 

ue 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA ns 


xm ovnm tabs mo ws ma nde ay ty wo wn podem 
D2) DSN DWI so MN OMA Ww Ps sAawY INDO AHA 
Dos 2 ow om mvdy sad tpndnn DP Ow 
tbo *rpxanby pawy neon pay ym) So pa Iwo onw 
psd 2 madon 523 onde: @nya omy war ow Sood aw 
x3 853 odin own” 245mm > nade pod dy oo 
pen 5x0 oud Aba yy day omy pod Mybay dy ae 
NY OND owe oven “wobn Ban «Ab owoN ws Vor 
sony ods pap yo Se pay pay posd aya 122 oy Andy 
pass wr 79x99) Ad ov A’ Ja Tda oxo mm yz pas ndan 
Jo " owny] “22 cow Zoi pds nvdw wna own. io 5x 
*snyon per jay 37 BMD [pew DBD "D3 Den DDI Jy 
2 ommm ods *nwy tos m2 psn ano Sy awn *%aayas om 
Mapp amd ow ow ZAaIA “wy DON “Podn DAD 
Sw wap ov ova map won Ads ws ma. pnp pax ndnn an 
wyr ow nor toon @ xnownns bx nde daw qnon Rory 


*RO omit »7; A x7 p 2 oxndor. — ? R Neub. An(s) Ay. — 
3 R Neub. nawy xm. —* O inverts over omra; A ow) OMI OTA 
moyry omrn /n ‘nm ows. — > Rap om j own; A has oxnyon; E 
continues 7117, see note 15. — ® R 7232) JN 122 OAW; A Jr waw oOTW 
an. —7R odanw; (RE qx 205w). — * A 195m; O oom. —*® R Neub. nnva0 
(?mns20); A reads nyse) MD AbNT ONyT WI. — ? O 1. —U RAO 
mont, but R has instead par... DT) 2px MINT 591. — 4? A omits 
Pim») and reads py qwy mow. —** A nI1DI. — 4 Instead toy xn, A pry; 
O oyna. — = RA omy; E continues yam. — © RAO 1x» once only; in 
BM the one 1» ends one line, the other begins the next. —1” RAO sw ; 
O adds on; A puts wn after Ax. — 8 Oc. —’? R omits here po 5x prs); 
AO here and presently yoox. — % Row > Dy A JI ON AM; 
A (omitting 71m) (E 8yn) ARM WI DY DMTM Two TFT OWN; O=text, 
but omits 7570 (and reads 420) for 475). — 74 AO bxiwn; BM omits here 
to the next (? n°1177) ovbbx. — 7? A wren, for which Asher suggests tony) ; 
E xvons); O won; for the exchange of ) and } in A see note 24.— % A 
inserts Mwy ; EO mur. —* A pr. —* Ri; A mwon pr. — 7% A mynd; 
(0 mys). — 7 Ri; A omits mry. —* A Sewn. — ” R omits these two 
words, — ° R MWD; A TUTD ; E xwor; O sine. — *! A inserts abr. — 
32 A RATWwIMR. 


if) THE ITINERARY OF 


Sey ayy poxa tra nad Soy bbws sob ona ond per ovis 
soya) Snowe sayy ona on ome Zoya Sy pms 55) jo 
bop Saey pom ovsn spnbn fomyay on nana py + App 
Serie oops) wonnm omeaa Soawra osm spndnd ond wx 
yxy awa poo e par odern cba my cba Ton ay tynady 


NY onaa ww nyyp3 pre on oiny | 3 pwnd pm pnw 


ay 


pwpsn) -paw Fon m Snawa yO pin 7 pA $3 prayny ° pa 
Syn wow raya omdy ony dee mba Sy 2/n’a’pn ed ron 
men vos na wy adyan pyr pnd+n1 korn “woe ona 55 85 
DONNA oy pay wa pn ony Kwon dy ov » penn Aby 
mbxy ome ond w ®pmn and > WT yp om “poxa 
aby mwa oy DIN oy) 2 aetaaaw Dap vAdun wed Baan 
ha ono) =m oyIIN ws ow w -= mba oan OMA 
why yoo maton 52a ow» san maton we +? oD) DDS 
DSP) YI ABN DIO Ay. san Ty OMT Ab °mND 
syndy Nop nN won pos own «pd 8y’y aban 2 NIT 
+DYDTID) | nw AI) Aa Wy TD YN NWI PN aw» “Nona 


 R omits 12 12) here ; A continues pox yoxa omitting woe.—? A 22 59) 
ont; O onan bw %2w 59; RAO continue onnan. — ® O inserts yn 
mow (dittogr.). —* So RO; MS. om; A omits ‘n/n “nn. —® AO oy. — 
° A inserts yon, —7 A owen. — ® Apr. -- ° ADM; (Eonan). —"AO 
om o, —" A on; O inverts: mMnawm D2 OM jo; A continues orwPan1 
von. —? A own); Ean. — 8 Roy; AOaon, A suggests to add by. — 
“RA insert yrx.—™ R ony, cp. note 1, p.m; A prom; Ecanym; A 
omits Mya vy. — 6 O adds dxqwn ; (E omits mw, cp. note 30).— '7 R pow. 
—* R(sic) Denna proms; A dws pry; A omits the following ywx7... pa. 
— A continues own yoy Fon; E pow. — 7%? 0 wren, — 7 RAO 
mw. — 77 A omits. —78 R wari osnp; A ona wyp; E ova ovnp. — 
* RAO insert 55. — * R vba. — *% AND MM. — 27 A OND. ORD) 
D312 AND; Oo dN instead DI. — * R omits from mmn7 to mrt; 
A (E ww, Edd. C and F yon) oven arn wren. — 7 A adds xn. — 
30 EF omits myn, cp. note 16, —* Rwy wm; Avy »m.— # RAO wm, — 
8 A jwy nwo; E mwr won. — ** A adds (E muy wom) wy awem Ra 
ama, and continues (E pore) podo ww pow cw. — § Reon wa xem; 
A omits till wm. —** A adds In ww; Eqn. 
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wR I Zow yaw mono xno xn ixniDd tym ov own 
wa 4a NDY 235 Saap ow vdmna maw ows nds 
mopy0 pmo pn 72 Syyow any wr Sx ayo tan Ot 3 
py yay maw went Sat ma yew Exon mda ja cw 52 
®mpson nen Taymawds om sow own :maqn op vbnna 
DM|Y OMS UNAPY AMX wa) MvaND oder sayy Syaw yaw 
Ses smvsa op aaa deb ym oy oem oyna Wwe 
ovr sna naw by wm omim obs nvdy ws ow»? xyton2 
DD Avon “owe -onnap mad “owt ma Sxiows 39 no 
avd 3095s | pax nynpa saw pas tap pawn rabnd Y 
on Dn ov 2? mma. ov 2 x’a 95a payn q29 ayw 27 pax 
ow ondy vbyonn wx noma -2Non won ID ONIN 


py 9% nya aban vba ay sem omy Sem A wwon pn 
oa Sy psy mya 2 mde oy oad em enay an “oan pa 
say a py pra pand ra nabs bby Sibwd orsbim ° pmby 
S290 7 oomasa “onn any 23 om eps bya omy 


1A xvod; O mod; E ax; A, presently, xonn.—? RA aa. — 
3 R bw rap, Neub. 2p; E omits the word, A suggests its insertion. — 
# A ay200 22 PNT IVAN NPWw 273 O 3 974 22 MNT IN AW Wan. — & A NI; 
E omits win. — © Oorw; RA ww mht owe oan. —7 RK here naw, 
but presently ‘maw; E here amend, there »neo. — ° RAO nr. — 
9 A pup mayor. —?° Oxytama.— 4 A saayxd; Ev225x). — 7? R omits 
from after the preceding xy77722 Wwe till here; AO omit those two words 
and RAO have here mz new Sy wrx instead of me new by xm presently. 
(Probably R skipped from wwe to ws, while BM repeated ‘1 suggested 
by swe.) — 8 AO dwn. — 1 Oownm; R? AO continue ord (text 
‘mop?), — © RA omit till the next own); A has a].—%® A poor; 
O jrobxn. — 27 RAO omit pur. — % A onwn Tox, — ¥ RO omit 
nana; AO continue ow. —”? R omits from ow ip and reads (Gr.) 
gon) ODP oN ow; Neub. xan yy2y ona on Dwi; Ed. C has 
xO WIR 3972; Ed. F xo wir 3992; Ed. Freiburg yon wrx 2390232. 
The later Editions followed by A read wir 22922 ON WPIT OWN DN Ow) 
non; all continue xonn; (MS. has wx twice). —7 ximw war pena Ow). — 
2 R pan. — % (A mwy) wy nuw. — *% A onan. —* R omits mon. — 
2° R omits o13; A omy ona ny ond pri; E = text. — ” O omits wv. — 
8 R Gr. py 01 apm, Neub. on opm; Edd. ay pran.—*? A on; 
O oa»aw. — ” ADDN. 


nD 


OD 


mpd THE ITINERARY OF 


yndp 93 ww Sxapr 2x27 Sxprma onan arn | S$ennd ow 
sap dyna noid yop ow -dopnnd tow owas any a 53) 
peopyynn nywa -Smdya me opamp Syn arin Seep aan 
xdy odxypwa xd mynd Spr Sy Sysaya oyna phys pow 
map wy wo may ?nxayip yd pop twby pen =: sma 
Non 3 ADI AM FD HOW NNT IN XBHP IN AP ow ONIN 
why own eo 593 Sew ow podenn «nos ans nx b> 12nd) 
ower «secon enpoxn pind ap ow Unnay yd MIND D 
) xapy “AY “ND NTON 3D Nap ow “oD bx e2d oy 
yo 9 Top oe esa30nD TADd oy yn oer BNXDIT 
snd Poy nwo eae a ND I ANP MD aN ATA 
8 oy own ndya 2 nas yoy Toon Zap Sw yap | ow -2 04 
ppd moray dSyta pra 2 ydy Toon moa Sy wap oe nprp yd 
7 oww odxyownd yan moan pen» oem pads nyaw w> * ow 
poxyowen py oar 2 ynem Sw nn *abxp vax ya ody nap 

2°? mempd 


1 A ow Spend. —* A odor poy wan bepirn. — * R mon a; Aamo 11.— 
* R omits. —® (R?)AO ay (A ed) ADD Jap) 12p 5D Sy; A continues 
nrw). — * R omits ohnya; A api; E and Ed. C. nya. —7 A adds 
pben ry. —* A new. —* R moxizipos; A O nee rp dx (E ri nny 5x). — 
* O=text; R inverts: ww ay AY n, omitting 0; A Dd HOY “N.— 
"A transposes: Mxow ww Anew Py. — 4? RA rap. — ® E omits wan; 
A adds own voy. — * A ow (E on) ow) 1695 own. — 8 R omits 
evpy 1; A NOD IY AZ ‘IY WAC Wp Ow, omitting muy 1; O omits 
this passage from own. —* RO 17m. — 7 Rap; A suggests this word. — 
2 Ro xte 0) TIN Mane aN AAP TVW 4 43 A ANT oN NI OD 
NAN ID NVM 1 Wp 32n; O=text, except for the last name a 
NIN NIT (NW is probably a slip corrected in the next word xix). — 
* Rov %sn; E inserts Pon. — * R (Gr.) an, (Neub.) x1; O xn; 
A and E xv. —* RAO wy; Rap; A adds own wy. — 7 A mera; 
E m1. — ?’ 0 has ov; A ov ann, after nop. — * EA omit rr. — 
> 0 omits om. — * O ®nwn. — 7 R ow 2. — * R aeep rae; O pir 
awworx. — * R ynwnsr wm; O wm. — * O mrp); A omits from 
moa? Ow, and has a | indicating a lacuna. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA be 


peayy omnes oy 251 mown wap Sbennd tpn pax owen 
oy foray maw wen faba ess on ada anne 2 See ow 
satay Simp ow own poo Two mown op by om Soa 
Spiny nansn Sy sap payor Map mopar vbw on 
np mewy 8 Sep Sw ovnap Syne opsa oa 1a pp) Nya 
wOYyI NIT AMX NMw oo Baasn aby adda 55) %ow doa 
Myapn Sy bea ma oe enn on sy pow pao mbnpn padim 
9p 55) -oeD Vow ow nan Perr mao "omao xdp xin 
bbennd ow oan oA pany @ yap ow wr ya 1d paw 
Sepiny nod yaxn woe “yoxy Sy pamw poo “my pap paND 
xavay Toon Aad yay peasy mypspy mona nowd @w ean 
oa @Sxyne vba 2a on Sypimy nosnd Son op pnw 


1 Rp “Dp Dw OND rn “9 Mw ’wd WHpD OY (Neub. wmx) m1; A in 
ow ‘9 “po Dora rn “9 mA OYA Wy oon. —? OA wy. —° A omits. —* A aa. — 
° RAO ow. —°® MS. wan; R v3, as usual. —* E 45 for ‘19, hence 
A one pow. — § O v2 MD; A 122 OM. — ® A sip nt; Rip; 
E m5; O xn; A xvp; (Neub. reads in R Wo for 1 and strikes 
out pes). —? A dy; O ba.—" RE add wun. — 4 RAO orn 5; 
E ova 5) pon. — 8 A omits man kbw. — * R whpn. — * R omits till the 
next orp. — © O mn. —"7 A Dw wr. —* RA omit 1. —” A ow) nD. — 
7 AO invert: ow Senn. — 7? RO omit poxy by; A Doxy by a) “1M, 
otherwise = text. — 7 RA omit the next passage, from after sasm Sxpir 
till xpi. — 9° R orm; O ton. — * R 5; E reads 122 171 on. 


25 In MS. BM follows here a piece that belongs earlier, viz.: beginning 
D2 1pT a0, p. w of Ed. Asher, last line, and ending 7n7 pm, p. No, 
line 4; this is not due to misplacing of leaves of BM, for the straying 
piece is not on a separate leaf, nor does it begin and end at the first and 
last lines but distant from them; therefore the writer of BM must have 
had the misplacement before him. At the beginning of the errant piece 
he wrote on unconcerned, although the passage gives no sense ; but here 
he endeavoured to produce some sense by inserting the words which are 
here put in brackets between the end of the stray piece and the resumption 
of the broken text, viz.: Dna (bxpow yaw TD) Tron pMw oy DW wy 
S$pnnd ow. The words >xynw 12 which occur both at the break of the 
text and at its resumption, and the mention of >, are suggested from 
the part immediately before the irruption, so that it seems that the 
copyist became aware of the misplacement and also of the place where 
the text had been interrupted. 


YD 
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Smo ne mwon own — 595 yy poy Zann man Swen mn faa 
nn nyo na yas ad ‘Syne pads mawy ws ovr .adynd 
sod sap xin 7Rw wr ID now :oaMAd Tap sm IND 7 bw 
osm ow oddsanod xp an nod) +’ Non AD pyr 835 NDI 
m2 sim mbar art way Sind po aysne own spy Soa 
BAYAN ganna pow Mow wo yw 7 aN OR IPI oabn 
ona) oa nies Banwy aawy par 7 ApS ony 13 | 1398) AON 
2omwy sono Ayn par mdynd sy % psao0 Syya ody ow 
Sime mypay onwn jo we mdar “roma sw pann o> pon 
pv eon 7 onxp ww ov %sqp55 oy om ney - on oy 
nosnd moma wow own) oo smvad aap Nim) Mad pny “4 nD 
pda owy 2392 mown pea naa an Spy n”y san Sypim 
yap now Fyn AynA nowA syna nos San Say pay 
py ya IND sy may aay ada ms ydyy 2 Syprmy Sy 
Syweyinwa yy yaw omar aby AS) aay qo mo 8 4SpA 
Syp) nx typ ap an Sy open mn xdom nap abba) by 
vena ma Smo. opin wy onan 52) ayy. np AD nN 


Doyo wipo “wd wtpo opm sy opp ime emo. | Syxpim 


Roos; A ow twin; O ow sw. —? A nm. —* R pon; AO 
read po meom mynd own. — * R om; O orm; E ow EI 
(a combination of both readings ?). — * R omits ynx; O omits yar 
1; E reads (mx ***) meaw.—* A omits till the next m:5.—7R 
mw wp, see note 9. —* AO 1m, omitting non.—* R nnn. — R 1 4; 
A vyrd an; Eon an; O x0 4, all omitting non. — ™ A inverts: 
ptm ov doa. — 7? A snaxds, Ed. C. a2xb; E and Ed. F. 1x5. — 8 RO 
pean; A jus. —* E ouw; 0 ’2. —* R (Neub.) nprwa rm; A ama 


DYpaw) ans. — % O ixNn. — | R omits from the preceding mmx; 
A op TNO y9.— 7? AO mem mur; Ene awe. — Ronaw; O ow ona; 
A. pay) fw. — °° Riaien 5) A psicny, — 2 Roy 3 A tos, — 4 RS 


23 A ayy) OD nam. — 74 RO wana. —?> Ramey; E continues 73 yon. — 
2° Roo 12; A nod. — 77 Ri. — 78 EB oby awe wan. — ® Arno; in KR 
(Neub.) 7 cya) is illegible (or omitted ?).— % A 52 pay; (E $9 yn). — 
1 AO mm). — * A adds pnon na 73; O adds Ay wan. — 8 (R?2)AO 
omit Joon DT. — * A orwhor mwom. —* A wr wxiTw2. — % Ory. — 
7 A [192 (E vet) ame wn) wn (omitting mp; the | probably indicates 
lacuna or illegibility). — ** O 5xpiny; E x27 dxpim. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA a2 


w3 2osnmd> nyo ‘3 [m”3 322 Vyn - ody Dw OWN TD 
eAxton ms pdin aman > Sptn Famad mayo see ¢qno Syy Sata 
pyas wm Sop ww Tey pan aba we Sey ada Spo 
sab oven -ovdn Sproe Sw amr nym opps 2am ADD3 DID 
wen avy moydyn mine Anwy ws ww MyaND mp NA 
Moswy vdya vy ema nn PWT m2 2 99w2 py Baby 
Manns PNY DYDTID mw oN pax San pyr nepaa pd 
pyssn ow na emyaen Sop mnpa aS OND ayow pox doa 
owe «mw op Soa “yy owsn nosn 52a yoy oproidp 
pabs win wos may mda py een omy tom mespan pnd 
sod yap xiny mda sem 2nan Sw now mana «Syne» 
[ox own) rypodny 3” AD oP AyD Bp 2 nnn «mod 
8 amaina by owsy bay msinn %aprpa San win %5a95 TID 
92 >> ON 2 ON aan oy yD AyD TDD POI I 
pau Sp 4b own ap -anaw DDIM OWN YAN 
wen en”y Sse nedy nowaa oder Senyen ods @ nw dy 
par oad) ma sax ama xm Ser Aaw mompn Sardyn 
wun wwe TN PAN op ay 3322 Sy porNAD Non 


1 BM awa; Rovai. —? RO omit on. — ? As note r —* RA 
72 Ox pn; E and Edd. tna ox pn. —* A omits w25.—* RO now. — 
7 R omits «wr. — * O amn; A reads ADDI) ama HE. — ® R (and E) 
omit am; A ‘p10. 2m Sw nYmER. —? R wax bw — 4 A omits awy and 
reads Thun. — #7 R ww, — 8 MS. awiaa; R n102) omitting the next 
three words. — }# O onwy ww; Ri; EA nvwow; E omits mbna, 
A puts it after poo (from correction in the margin?),.—'R 
pir. — 2° R mossy A omos. —2" R ova ns $5 sav; A moor 552 
oowiw (E non), omitting or. —** R 5d; Eon ton. — 1 O = text; 
R Neub. jo0 (Gr. ayaa pet) “pat paws Ovo 35 Aw (E 1x22) parmad 
you wm ov, and continues m)720 wea. —” R (Neub. and Gr.) omits nwon ; 


A meon; E=text. — 7 R ony. — 7 0 xn. — 7% Roady em no 
(2723) Wap; A m2 Nap ow 7) 7529; RA omit all else. — %* R vann. — 
5 (MS. 53235); R 53x25; O continues xm. — % A ao. — 7 A wm 


qr. — * AO wmayma poo. — % A omits yn. —” RAO m2 ww. — 
3} RAO omit pm; A has onvy instead. — * R i; A onuy. — * BR 
pm, see note 4, next page. — ** A n™yy nyoia poyann. — *° A omits 
mop. — 9° R (Neub.) oma ma wax am. — 87 A agi POW) NDT 
NOV? NW) PMX; also O has ‘> jy». 
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pan ina pawn forma one pax by 27d3 ae oy Tyo bx 


mye 7Sy xd meg Sad par ova Smppo poe ym fo de past 
yas) be mop *apin per ome maw Panapsbe wey dra 
DRIP pW pax mMox 7 Iy own pax $3) Yaya 
nia oyppyma om wana om spina an Sy pawn pom 
moun we wn pag maw yas np yy sayy pA 
ID pm an | Sapr Sap 255 Sy ow vba mbnpa daa mw ond yn 
mono mat 215 pean men ZAaon nnpd yox pea pA 19 
man mibnx 5323 poste) ni mpi i> wy. paNT ‘DaND 
26 mgprnns 1S wn od sso Syd 8 Sya9 oe pan pmax ndmao sx 
yn * yaw yiaw 77 boa yy op PANT mp3) DYpNwar OTN by 
son) pipaa psn) Sea wy wom «2? pra PIND pPRapyw AND 
Smmppy = nyn Sax ow doa Sewn on undy by “mdowy 
Soom omwa by qdon by Sea poo xo x “adam wr 
nasws ims prow mwa by “Aon Son 1S nenyy ova 
mbinnay ovina anva> *Synn qbpn mao ante pean) “mwnn 
spndn @ampay ovim enw “ernd “naron awy xm 


* R (Gr.) probe wm, (Neub.=A); O jxo%xn (contraction); A jo ox; 
E proton emt. — 7 RK (Gr. and N.) pa ry; O Prax arn; A PI wn; 
E yrewn. —* (R omits ow through similarity to yx and continues 
ny2 ow); ROEA insert here yr, followed by: R (Gr.) Ap; 
(Neub. sic) oy); O wp; EA wiyp.—* OA mx; E xvrvbx; O continues 
mm. — § A nepyonm past. — © OA ond. —7 A omits. —* A pyre, to 
which E adds ovpw; both omit omx yaw; O roe. — * R om 
(mp7?) now. — 2? A iro. — 4 Ramow; O nnio; A wird; Ex nyo; 
Ed. C. sp. — 7 O and Edd. C and F oman, —* R (Gr. and N.) ner; 
A mox. — * Ry owra pana (Gr. pra) psy; Aww pa (E wana) pwn; 
O has puma; Ed. C. pana. — © A own. — '* R pyppynon, omitting om; 
OA omit oypcynn. —" R Gr. myyw; Neub. mnnw; A myinn. —*® A 
myw. — % OA pix iv. — ?? R bo. —2 O mon0n, see notes 36 and 4o. — 
% A yi). — ** O omits till the next mxpinp:. —* R man instead of wn; 
E omits it. — > A wi. — %* A omits the 1 in this word. — 2” R inserts 
992) Tw) Maw da. — 7% A now) mw. —” R pny and adds 522 pon mh) 
DIT AR 7 yaw) yw. — °° R oon xm 5112 wwy) Do wm. — 2 O inserts 
pnw. — = Ronya; E yo. —%* A onypow; R inserts me. —* O ana. — 
5 A mom by. — % O nonon. — 7 RO pram. — *% O pon; A inserts 
yn) yor. — * R omits, — © O mynon. — 4 A wow. — @ R inserts 7a; 
A inserts 73. 


G 
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2besw ssi yt sy omn sap 1 wy tSynw 55 by abr wren 
mx pnp fodxyow «Sadan wx we NT ne Pp 
T39 SSesw» mbmp b> by aby anne 15 wy Ft pax 
ney ond Mynwo my %yow odxyoen min pow dx ox 
32) ann Do nnn ons Bespa mbap b> by AAsaw onin xd 
ppw *imadpay pnw doo we say ow “Sxyne wax a Say my 
emp Sax ime pede yd op xdw ow day mde oo jn yond 
shin sine "wen oy 593 8 onan yoy | on jo own wy podim ID 
MD TT Dao TIT wy wad pease Syn dpm we nied 
pro Sy 3579 Ninny nat pa xt Dd pray sidpys pnwda arse 0b 
snp nesyon Syy ewan by aby nmpoynr app wa sa 2 wards 
sbon ad xav 2 Sy ana tome onim 29 sn Syn Sota pnd 
sono ®myw xosn Sy amaze wed opr qdony 29 pwns 
sen ye mend pan * ovdxyown vad 5a *ynasby 1b niwys 
Sond my JD DID NOD sey Adam wre od omy odio 
xDD spy yds pao ppinds aay paw mor Xd 2 anon Orpd 
“mA wav % yNONTD) DTA) Tyww * mbnp bay «ony nap» xd) nd 


1 After spi: R dsaw nds wen; A wo (EB and Ed. C ows) on mia we; 
evidently ’w, the abbreviation of yw, was read ow) and as this gives no 
sense it was turned into on in Ed. Ferrara.—? Rainy; A yon NI 1Wy. 
3 O byw (suggested by the preceding passage ?). — * E odxynwm. — 
5 R shortens this passage into 11 (sic) M1 MPD YY ON; A wp RIWd 
O 1x7 72 TO; cp. note 19. —® Rminpny. —7 Ann. —*® Rpm. 
* RAO) 12.—” RO nn; A omits. —™ A omits nw. —” A dow. — 
183 Roymsnaw 7 59 ow Mxyow ox Ot dow; A on odxyow wrr 32 595 
yn doaw ADIN 59D WW; O = text, except bxrow wre 72. —* A wen. — 
1 R omits; O mxyo.— R om on. —" Also O won; A omits; 
R continues Jnv. —* A one. — 1? EAO = text, except A xrprnd; 
O worn. —?9 RAO watn. —7 A va, and omits the rest of this passage 
(censorship ?) till after ony nap. —  R omits yoy an. — * R92. — 
* RO ww. —*% Rms wr. — 7% RB vas; O aos. — 7 RO dxvnw; 
R omits the next four words. — 7° 0 nha. — * R opm. — * R and O omit 
the rest of the verse, O adds ‘11. —* OA insert yw. — * According to 
Grinhut, R contracts the two names into prow; Neub, marks no 
difference from A; OA jxo12); E jrovp. 


we 


ND 
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soda pp ynN Mon Aw Aw wR A’y 2 Aw oy 
maw wen oqann octyds “ay emeden mae 2a ber oy 
scan Sew oy omen stay on wen my ja otyds mya 
fom owon yaw wa myo jad oy yn xin ena 
SND ONION 1) eS VMN ADV WR NIT OND wIPON maw jor 
22 myawn TAD WNT wn 1 meen awe wx panna 
9) POV ADV WNT NIM ADV TD NPI Pe ty 
NNT ION Ew Aw WNT anND YIN NPI ONIN 
3233 ppoyno pay Borde. | mwy owapon pm. ovon bya ewan 
yanm wax dod pron yawn py day 32 yay vonya nbs ans 
wx Maen Sey ann ab ods oxaw oy om yin - Soman 
bob 7S raw ex odo. awyn py Ty oa now 


wo Nop Bacon yp Set obs by Be ysasy combs wan 


1R inverts: Ww AywT wx OT pO yoX man 1; this was also 
the order in the source from which BM is derived, as the context and 
the ) of 2m “) prove; likewise in the source of EA, which have, how- 
ever, preserved only (E miwm) ayiwit wx ond 720 | apy’ pra, they omit by 
dittolepsy from >a to onda j2p (by the | Asher probably indicates 
a disturbance in the text); EA also omit nrwn; ep. note 8. —? E np; 
A wei; cp. text below after xny “1. — 5 Instead of apa: R ono; 
A oben ry; E omits. —* R on) own. — * R omits nwnnn7 and the 
rest till after mywnn, leaving only the words n»wa VO NWT Myaw7. 
This is one of several evidences of wilful contraction by the copyist. — 
§ BA mon . — 7EA omit n»wn. — *° E has here mynen tm, 
and from what intervenes between these two words the following 
sentence is formed: myiws rw wei any “) and put above after 
mw (perhaps from a correction in the margin); A has | indicating 
a disturbance in the text before him. — ® A omits till the next rm; 
the word seems redundant here, — E qo. — 4 A wwrnda j2 was 
DIM] ON PIT OF Mwy Taw wR OYOT bya. — Roms) xdx ppoynn paw 
ay, and continues 53). —* R omits onan. — 4 RB baww 9 an; RA 
omit yn. — ® RA apy pra. — % RA mwa (E wrx) owe. — !7 Here 
begins MS. 0 = Oxford, see Introduction. It coincides with the text 
except when the contrary is stated in the notes. —'"% RAO ovsin, 
R omits o> Sw. — RAO won 7a dwn 49. 
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PanNA yD Nimw nap yr may dy tansd sayo poms | ney 09 
Sosan o ding ovayd mip ‘orp ody ons 12 mar Sy by 
pyowa ond yw odio) opr nypn nowy i ow + ?mponad 
spoon poop fomeno ow saw mdin bay .7 459m map now 55 
now de atone pape @ pons ow %omN DNBID om 
Sa nnn ap pa oxy oynwon b> 12 opine poe aim 
Manysd ony sy Sia ‘dasa B pa sins tnx 55 “wy 6? yn 
pawwo) .7>pn nap posmpno ow onwn ‘py $5) “Ann wa 
omar eras) YF amad sdin sm sme Soy ome Ym onytd 
smi sins 55 ann) tyr word mpteA naa od ory ond 
spniay yon spp ome pow 2! eam win Soa 13 syaady imad 
boy .22paqgdy nmnad od ome pono onytd “nn px ome 
po. odin po yea 2 ya oan S95 mpd qSon ney ar 
ow wy 2% oyn ma mad inmay von wx ybom » pynwn 
ppena paw |om = Senu0 oma abs ova ws waa D 
wey odin oon oma Syan qdopn 2 rnn yao % mboway 
nbyan AS ONT maw Mwy dpa nna ppoynd maw 
pn xin (sic) 5 apy pra now ween ‘Sy ya Seow 1 ann 


1 R omits 175 yay0; E reads xn warn. — ? Roane or am; A ans7. — 
3 RA w7. —* A vpn. —* R omits. —* A adds ow. —”7 R omits till 
the next Joon. — *® A onem. — *® R ime (this suggests a lacuna); 
A substitutes for 2 pm: NDINw Ww. —' A adds 11. —™ RB joo dx 17; 
A jenexte bs wet. — 4 Reyya non ano oxen; A omits from ann. — 
18 R omits. — * A omits till the next ony, continuing pry which 
argues a lacuna. —*° R omits Ann 1. — * R omits. —” A omits till 
the next 1a). — * R onaw. — ¥ Ro win bon ane $9 oad pwn yen owe; 
A omits yni9y, otherwise like text, but continues »~pp OMX Opn 
4a Dx qoon. — % A pan) om. — 7 A vy. — 4 BM wo; Rv; 
A W122, and so each spells throughout. — 7* R apn. — * R omits m2 
pot. — * Row Fox OI W322 wy; A OD ADs WD INIA OW wr. — 
36 A inverts: rponmn mapa. — 7 A Pp nnn bya Wasn.—* A mwD nN. — 
29 R omits from the preceding mrw; A myrw wy vy cw; both con- 
tinue wry. — *° Evidently a copyist’s misreading (from a faded text?) 
for “on, since the brother is a Levite; Ron; for A see note 1 on 
next page. 
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nwdy sdanp mony pax Doyo maw pas sw nn ty pnp sw 
som mya oywa enw advan abana na sy Zan dim «pen 
nd>ana ma osy atm aw po dayne Sw adam vbena ma 
$555 mynd DawY ow) Dw) poIIN) wo saa Owa>rbdy odio ordnsn 
masa 85s www sop Syn dpm 2S omprnr ovo ftpr 
Tome pen wae poy ody Tormpwr dy Sips | ode xd pomin 
 nyrpna maa prdy ” pmbdy roy v3 (sic) * pew sim ° p>xyoen 
onan ond wary yy Sana abs Sabana ma ayn sy 2anm oo 
anda ayn Sy ame onswnr ydy pddanoy “Seyne won wp 
Sioa yond preanr omN TID 2 NI JD IMNY + 7ON 2755n pyr anon 
3S yn ovawp om onwd 2 ym Zope 2 neymy inn inte Pome 
:qa73 ony om. onde wpm ydpn op nenwn * oryndy yuxn 
sy ya Spsn ama naw dy shim abana map xy Jo ons 
pow ay m9. 373 Zn. Zod *Sxynen vSynay wae 
ney Sy syn WN JIT IMD 2 NI WN TID aw xd ww 
ppd imNa ow om ow sna dy nown b> ame “ary san 
2) ppm ees som may 553 any am NyY ND -dI9 AD PTI 


1 R Dwi} pro awd PAX wr DIED 1) ADIN Fy Mw; A mw (E 5) 
DWI Aww PM awd nww PIX Ww Dw) 1 Ww) ny. — ? R continues : 
Ms32 Nw Wen way; A ma kM msi wwa xnw men ma (E ay) ay) 
mova mbennt; both omit till the third noenn ma (end of line 2); then R 
continues o»nim, A oornn. —* R omits oavy; A xem oN OWRNT 
‘> oypnway nw ba. — * RA mr.—* RA omit bx ww. —* KR on. — 
TRA insert %.—*® R ooxyown wR ww; A omits the last two 
words. —* RA pwn. — A om. —4 RE novona.—4% RA Jom. — 
18_R (Neub.) mann, see note 25; A mbpnn, omitting ma. —1* A obxynw. — 
4% R omits. — 1 A ynyvcm (Neub. strikes out the first ) of the next 
word as wanting in R; but perhaps he intended to strike out the 
second ) of inom). — 17 R ona. — ® R wim, omitting Pp we. —? RK 
yom. — % A omits. —7 R omw ono. — 7 R mn. — % A onywd, 
omitting yorn 595. — 7% R adds onnnw ova. — * R (Griinhut) mbenn, see 
note 13. —** A Dp dxynw. — 27 R has va here, instead of two words 
later. — * E oni. — * Roby xa tw J; A byw Pp; E= text. — 
*° R omits from this mown to the next m:w7; A continues Dw own Vay Xow 
cypoa ow. — * aon; A vom nD. 
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piNnon pmo paso o~an own by ambw wine awe tb 
pons po fy. pa SSwSwy Zor ayy ominar pms Sea mond 


2S orbwa asd sane sw ond spy etm ppeny pina | oNar 95 


2 ony aim -odxyowen Fp Tivo ody ood Sins 9 
wd satw sata vp by 2095 sar omew onrnad msdn. ypnwon 
155 ynmawn 55) ym Say eynaa spe oby ond mw own 
mydvdwa nyo odio Sax Zane pa pos 1 wy InN Soe 
Syn don Sy ap aby ovinw  nndw nmeay nea $5 Sy, Sina Sy 
my om nx adem Bane any one ydy OP NNN DYD %5 
by op aby Sono pw annawy 22 Sy ayy oma an 
ones ondy Sysa 253 52 sey ony tnx bay Syn aban 
Ss ovnows omen “bo on) pAytpa pon ond ow soy min 
soy ? ew Sy ody oma 8 Syn s>on possa) on wD 
seny wonsay -ordn2a AYN ATP aN | 22y 2 nyown) ann ADS 
Ryy oN map ax 4590) we waar @anr odo odtanr dia 
sya ty bs poxyoen ppy ana mwa nox oyp xdx wna 
a9 simp mynd ova ina pray pawo oN yNyDN 
ws dy. ov05) ADD) ant pywy moody sna wads aw Sy 
nayyon Sy) noo mye pond paw apy vase mdyy neon 
maomazn 55 awn sands obyn myo Sawa ainw sn ao 
sebaynw» spyp 55 oy ona) enmon Bova ine “AD Jwn 
7 poy moan sw any sw oor Sy ova oN? OMI3 Dd 


1 A omits »%. — 2? A ov» AyD amen. —* R mm; Armm. —* R inserts 
nbn. —*& RA ovw. —° A jnn a1. —7R omits. —* RA vr, —* Awan 
omjw. — ? A omits 25 sn). — 2 R 595 annewnn ane dy ya wn; A Opww 
doy nme wn 52) ym 59 22. — 2? Rowmwa. — % A onor. — ## A omits. — 
1 R omits ynx; A omits mx wm. —? R ayw ama ep. note 2; A omits 
it. —?7 A inserts to. —  R inserts mowhwi; A dma bw mxwwi. — 
129 R omits 77. —” A omits ww bw. —*! (R Neub. anown)); A mya. — 
72 RA 52); A omits till the next mp jax bn. — % R adds AD. — 
% R 5), see note 22,— * R jpRyoxn DYerow prpw; A ime pypw 
pete. —° A npim yurn ora. —7? A nner. —% A ADD. —% A omits. — 
°° Ro mp px; A nnp one. — 2 Rm; A=text. — ” A ocenw. — 
33 A omits. —*4 A ww. — * Rov). — % A odxyow. — % Should be nn. 
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sve Fayeson sen ?nsapiyd oo ow own sbxona “9 TAIN 
ty pn 9 peta «pen ody nrwy S12 AI 4 ybon m3 123 
adyan yn an T3925 on ow own 8 Sxynun “ay pa 
“1 yywon nnawon spxay Sx prow dx pos ?neyds fn2do wR 
yoo sim 1d om Seyow bp Say odxynenn ns Sy mnpon aim 
voy yoao Bawa pina pow 1d wm coven by 2 aye 
pa np neny pa Sohn wee S20 Sy ay poasn pina «p> 
syn nay 27 Apin Ap Sam nn wn 59 own mp Tey RY 
bind aba ayy nyya -Spin snmp oa “oA mMpp DIpD 
My yp ed Noy son mynd may 215 omy mnewdy mowd) * wsy 
sym. paxn voxay Se Syn | on per wien yyy %59_ py 
boa yy sam Seep an nwo yds sx Senend am 
AY ND «wap pwha amar = aenp 27 Syxqw* nana ‘par mawda 
pa) ona yonin ‘min mixdynn nen wes % yo xd mim 
ernvwr Sow sit pot pan sdya “nie pnpr prwa ww one 
p> yer ema $5 mby samy canoe @ Sy nox wea Nin 
yAND DAT oN . mwa nme oys xd imend Sxyow 2 
spyrwar mp mend pypan “yoy Se paxaw *aspd nbd pnp 
pean synan smn odxyown x we “Sov poo ‘Ad 
ODN) IMS ONwon yaw owas eomaTd wean Nd 68D YT 
2 A ApY am. — ? R myapw>. —* R omits nyt (and wn, Neub.). — 
‘A mim yo. — * R omits, — * R won “ ym “y yor 43 A ‘a 
ym 4%) yorr. — 7 R wad; this name is spelt nearly always like 
this in R (also once in A, see p. 1 note 42), in BM the copyist has 
throughout put 1 instead of the final 1; cp. e.g. note 13 and p. mn. 22, — 
° A nyoon. —* R omits; A no. — ” R opr (see note 24). — 4 R adds 
tom ‘pit; A reads pabw xm nnpwon. — 4 RA Nopm 3 omy xm. — 
®R yn. —* A inserts ».— R ddyiw nove. —'° R omits from 
pa; A mp pow pw paw ow pa. — 1? A omits the last three words. — 
BADD mp WNT ynn. — * A omits, — * A inserts 13. —2 R 
omits. — 7 R wow: mw). —* A omits. —% R (Neub.) ween opyse 
(v=; Griinhut = text); A ome ‘oxy ox; E oypxn cpxay bx. — 2 R 
ams bows; A bow ame. — % R pws. — 7 RA mon. — *™ A wp; 
R transposes xp) am. — * Ro nprn. —* Ro win. — * A or wm 
yn) am. — * RA omit mwa nme oyp wx, — 33 RA npns. —* KR yrao 
por ox; A poo pa. — % R instead of pows -) has yd; A reads 


pownD y DoW yp) m3 ow. — * R omits pawn ww. — 7 (EB 
JIB NN ANWR). — * A inserts pray). 


5 io ening ein oti : 
ae chantnecanebale ft 


B. Fracment or Benjamin or TuDELA’s ITINERARY, Oxrorp, 
MS, Opp. App. 8° 58 [NEUBAUER 2580] 


This page corresponds with the printed text, from p. 52, line 4, 
to p. 53, line ro. 
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ods nyaw ws oe adyan ties an Sy105S os ow nem 
SINT ANDON HOW “Ay FT yD NwIT NO? “9 OWRD. oI 
punt 1 pt by sya Sy ym pt Sy Spr éqdon ann ana tba bx 
sna by navy ny op vo IND ads Saem pap YS nan sn) 
pina w Sax enain sm taba swan ayo pay ayn spin 
OVIIN wD nina 3299 m2 bam +2 oD) OM|D Faby miaainaz 
noma «Span naw by 2 ara ym | 25a 58 vy sy md J) 
Din} nos) FAY A. AWN “nos NT ANDY nodD WS 
sm naw dy swe een nant on 38 qdap own wnpdyn 
3) symm “Ay ADIN “9 DENT) eon pads Pop ma nop 
mad mma, Anya Aba siNo sy 22/ay AMD am 2 pny! 
emp nm naw Sy won kn 25 myppspd “oy own sD DID 
own .% pnds fay pnyy “9 Dye) - DTT MND won DD 73) 
nwdw yoo own ?ymama qe ants oy en 29999585 my ow 
ayy 9) 39m jn 9 oyNTa) ODN POdn OAD DIA 2 Ody 
Sanxyy nx 55 20d) *Sxyowr ati an ap ows .8ppyn ‘a 
nwo STxono3 bw yap ows -onw ad pn 2 AWN IND M23 
om Avon own | spp 13 pom Faq) na “a sadn wx “T 
ay ypr /a /wsnay comm ads swy nwon wo pe «annd 
* A Bsn by). —? AB insert Joon. —* R yma; AB yma. —* AB qnb.— 
* R pn. —* R inserts vy; AB vy wo. —7 AB 1. —*° Ri (= nwbw) 
instead of nbw; A ow bax; AB omit Abw ny Pni.—* RAB add on. — 
Ro mxow 9 09 MMI D2 My Pan; AB vow PA m1. Each 
version has lost half of the original (by dittolepsy) mxonp . .. 19) MP) TAN 
TOW PM M20). — U RAB byw. — ? R omits mm. — 5 Enm. —* RB 
(Neub.) omits now. — A B npr ja may no) MIDy no. — '* R omits. — 
17 (B omits om). —* R yy mam); AB mam en nam). — ¥ BR (Neub.) 
omits. — ” AB nas 4. —” R omits the last name. —” AB vy xm 
T=) mow npn. — 7% R omits. — * R om 3; AB oy orm. —*R 
awopyp); AB wcprips.— 2° R omits w:. — 7” R omits. —* R omits from 
Dwain. — 9% AB ray xb. — * R omits the last two words. —“™R 
ro §; AB omit novo. —* R own 9 ayy 79; AB awn 12m 37 JN (Not 9).— 
33 AB op 1; MS. B ends here after the next word pw. — * RA 
Sow 11; (R Neub. has two 25 for 71 4 probably a lapse through the 
names immediately preceding); E omits ’1 before mm. — * R ono 


instead of am. — * R omits. — *% R owmnci; A -wonp1 °n (sic) ; 
Eoxywpa ss. — *% Arm. — * R omits this passage till the next own. — 


ATM. 


a THE ITINERARY OF 


NI‘ owen eon ody yoo ney emastn lomssm | oye 
Saosp win farpxnd Sone ov own enody “a xvn “oy Zmpty 
yoo may «7 ay2w mado ona pax pa npdina syw pax nonn2 
Show “TNT ND NIM 6D “A ONDr “9 DYNA) ON &y’"n 
mind ovo ow owor -odere> Sas imbys ty pap now pe 
MNT 67779 WD Ny NDI avy os oO wy wD AI «ANA 
moxyows «89a poy pera onaxy mn Sy ima ow any Dip 
pnd om ow “aban pen :5$ennd ow pan ppp inte 390 
0 7 paxd tim tian xin 35 5x an Nyy own py bx 
syd oo’ 3 own] 2a woe. TY yD OWN «na #43 Spin 
py sy owor [-am Abs wo may ov dma aby xr pares 

39 qbay wane wn 295995 Span | saa na am py pax ard 
Sx ip toy bax na by arn ow anny ond poy yas 
noo AMX avy onan yw B@S5yp npn nx mpd 7axns 
19x93 9 DYDD AIT OY IY Ny now ADnA apa « odxynend 
na Sy ms nmeya «5$annb ow amon ip Soin “@ ora 
xm “My AD “ay Ma “9 Owe com” ods nyse * any 


1 AB add bx. —? R apy ; E wep %. —* RAB omit ams. — 
* R (Neub.) xpwd or (Gr.) spa; A wp; EBs. —*® RA Bands wat). — 
6 AB mobo. —7 AB ryxww pw; R omits from ow to ww. —* A yiw 
myo. — * R this name illegible. —” R omits 220; RA B wpa. — 
» AB mnyn. — KR omits 72 w2; E inverts xny no. 7 wm. — 
18 R omits ow mw; AB read pr war omax bw m3; (the text is an 
impossible combination of both readings). — * R omits. —“ AEB 
omit this name; otherwise A = text; E reads own bx Jom om Ww OWN 
‘32. AM xeYw; R continues .p2 7729 WA XY OWN, omitting all between 
ym and wn. — % A nao bx; E wads or yass; AE continue xm. — 
7 A yor) (E pos bx) Jit nvm. — * R om, see end of note 15; A wm. — 
1” R42; A inserts m2. — % A vy xm (E yrsoxd) prs om ow. — 
2 A on. — % Rowoiy yeax me); AB any ya wad. —% R yin. — 4 RK 
snmow; AB amw.—* RB omit. —% A nm nyn. — Raxvode n yoy. — 
2 R omits. — * R omits onnn »w dyn; AB insert wai. — *° AB insert 
spon. — ** B omits axa; A adds it by conjecture; this is conclusive 
proof of the perfect identity of A (=Ed. Ferrara) and B. — *? R has 


ow here instead of three words later. — * AB onm. — “* AB 
invert: ow Sspnm>. — * AB wd ax bx ya qoy mn. — * R omits from 
Tinea. 


F 
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93 py ovond aands sian Zo™ nm ody wos Tons «OD 2/4 
para ony *qdon ps $x a nbweno nnn one Say py oN 
:Syony “a no 7) wT pny’ “9 De - OdNyDen 
xox poi aa pay Tor on yon oenesap ata pneapd Syabyany 
Dwy ww. AD yA ty en pyond ov qdnp pwr Fs pay InN 
pa smo Sy naw non ean mond ov J Dwr sD IN 
Snx ova ino ya Sy wy xa onn py :poadn sn onnn 
ma yaw2 xdr-“4 one ws ov} Dn Bow 13 jabs *n’> 3 
19 3x3 aN pe bx wnon 8 sby /9 owen wee nya on '3 
mepe wy @owr tig on Axryd ov yn own 22? 9NnoN 
mobdnn vy sem ray pax sen abnd pow nen pnd 
27 bya sem vbysa mon Api aoe pyr nar «et Sy oy by 
snx 52) omy on appr won ade oan xd myn 819 par ono 
ovens: Zon ody nyon yw na maa and yw pap 
mina wm «8535 om ow own 6 = nw “ay ops bx wo 
myw ay by maw ®ovds Sram ow mn opm oy enna am Sy 
7 79392 nydpd ov yn own ;D NT 90 wD Dw - oA 
Sean Sanpd>y mywa any wad anew xm sana ybp 


1 A nym; E nyme. — ? wot com (E od 3) mea. — 3 sy on. — 
* A px v2; E paren, both omit qion. — > A adds 5% (not E). — 
6 pwn. — 7 op wm oY osm DTM (E pry). —* BE nm wer am py 
yay tmx. The next paragraph is omitted in EA. — * »wm.—" niwyn. — 
Mp», — 4 ary mron. — }* ow A (not E) repeats here ame ori. — 
14 QOmits from c2.—Here the Rome MS. resumes. — * R of aww) xd; 
A omits m1. — Rv. —" Ronn. —* Revo 9; Andy 9. —* R porn 
aoe2 13k; A ada bs (E addy) wx pr. — ”% RA wo. — 7 RA xw — 
* RA own. —*% R prod or pods; A pw; E pine. — * A inserts 
pr. — 3 RK pry Pood myo yo wm; A px v2 7) AD We wm. — 
7¢ Ro ww) (omitting yr Pan). — 7 RA omit M2 em. — * A ma. — 
2 R (Neub.) onwa, — °° A ads pupw wri2 2) w O78 59); R omits that 
passage from 52). — * Rom ope; A dx1w MND WOM APR I 7. — 
2 Rnww 1 Swnw yom yp ox; A ny xv 1 or Dow PR; Es noxow por 
mw 1 bxrow 1. — 3 RB pod (orn 4), omitting mynp wm; A yor; E ps; 
both continue »w7.— * R ow, omitting ‘i I~). Here begins MS. B 
(=Bodleian MS., see Introduction), with the words bw ma. It 
coincides in most cases with EA. — * RA ‘nyar j2 Ddyba Stan, 10 
which A adds apy Ow ow. (E reads (Gr. & Neub.) ow) .mn on ty). — 
%* R omits orn. — 7 Rowwa vy; A132 yop). — * R inserts po. — 
3° EF and B own. 


mi) 


ay) 


xb THE ITINERARY OF 


pa ypand snxy ns $5 pay Smoan nap odin pt aw) Pn 
MOY) ODI 37D Day OMY Ow OMS SmdM pinay }2 ODI 
am mayo py by ons exo syn pina Dyas op Sap ww 
myx yoo Sy xm) ADD) 3A Mina + pp wD INI wy? ADD 
sna vdn own cows nwde ina pinnd 2asina ood phon nos 
mnct 43y yam) minat ywn wae ®pyy aman ony yoy poasn 
mw Mm oop Sopp jo poy so ma Seinw “DIN 
bow ano nay nap Sy mms 2725 ppm ®axyo Jow 7 45pm ma 
psn sadn oma 2 omnm ods nvdw wo ma wm odin 553 
yney 2avary “soe Sane pas by Jape ere De Oey 
va mbyo “3 naw Syenn joy “et oma ax ody aw 
ep) ANte Sx ia ROY “a MomanA AND IND ) JwIIA TIO 
02 DSK IPT jo ow xan Vinpsy “ DAN jo “a ADT 
oy Ss oynnno px ody pas 2 /n yo ovmon i AND 
ws Senwn pen tyda wen 2 eySs5 sme ov tap nen sabe 
oo pans * pax sem 7 toby /a) pny’ “ay pry “3 Dee . Dew 
ovpy ensdp #y7 2 n5505 py yn owoy spoT ay miro Sn 
nad neby ma swe paadm nypaa 2 nvdya sen Sy a5ya5 oy oyn 
YIN Mo oMwy yarn paw todya ovaxp pore p23 “yn 
arpa an xby “ow eords 27299 JIN PI PRr + min | 73% 
yyora Tom ayy Sy yp aston wena town ott Sy abe 
DA PN oT! mon on yoy Sea sn ws AMA 
sym mdy pax ar ja ws andy ma wwe aaa psn 
nro *nydyaoy awn po Apna III. NYA ADIN Nap Woon 


1 Omits from after ama till after anim mnpw (four lines hence) and 
continues AC221.—? A onn2; E 12.—* ame porn nim yoy. — * nw. —* wm, 


omitting cys). — ® op:y7 omitted. — 7 A wax Jon wor; E mw 
WAIN Por mn. — ° E omits. — * jax by. — 1° oon. — 4 nw ww; 
E srw ws. — xy 4. — 3 So also EA, not nnn. —?! anon. — 
Or nde? A nebo jar; E noe pix. —** A no; E no. —™ png mn. — 
18 pan. — % mo yprx. — 7 sh, omitting mx. — 7 Omits the last 
two names. — 7? Omitted, — > mxstob; E oasnooech. — 4 vy ent. — 
75 py own pa Spas. — 3 nova. — 7 moa. — % Mey ow van. —” E pax. — 
30 Sawer rdw ON 122 DVN). — 3! E 5m. — 32 wotn and so throughout this 


passage. — * gyax pam yo. — 4 A ndyanr; E (on) bran. 
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2p onpndnn ovap “awy ovr xowr SS map oe Tapa nme 
‘andyd myone 2 w own Ana }32 My “A MAY 93a jo “9 
faaap ower -odened Sa meispa n'a) ov owen FD Ow 
[ay ayo onm oay pods yo ads WD 
nev by sone wp xin (sic) 7079p ov yn oun odin spr 
DY own PONY AI PN OMAN 72 PID 3p ow TIT 
sy p70 Nyy wD) mmx mtyp om po on Pond 8snmy 
mayon 25) aw San sayn Bp yds sammy pow 43 07 
Dw pan ov. 2 oy yaw nop Spe bw mamn opp am 
Mya dya3 mon Psy .anm Sy ow anw Zoyaw Sy nam opp 
nova yn pwot cy on ww own pana on oy Syne 
om eisan owspan oon 7S 9 Sx a ndwon ndnn sn 
poo Wo yon pot) m2 paN Nem) ADIN nap Ub may py 
smo mds ov 2 paz ba mos np no men 2 xd) ty bon 
NI TAY WER Pown 2 9n nnn naw NA wD IAD AWN porn 
Senay odytin | ona 5a be ows oy by on mdim ayn 179 
mynd pas em eonbdy 2 pro wpm main ps Td apne «pnw 
m3 Pe) pot yoxs sopin odxype nos ow myaan 525 
wy OW 797 {3 BIN ANT wD DIN - pan S53 sina 
mons Zon on 13 wy mor Sw Sma ompsnn noxdns 
by a2 39 apy nD ons Ins 553 wown % oo. mwA MD 
a3 O32 ONT pow py Zorn my tw. Fm 34 
1A nvn 2p, continuingow. Here the Rome MS. is deficient till after 


D’nxd yw) in the first line of p. : in Ed. Asher, one leaf being missing. 
For that reason all notes till that point refer to A, including E. — 


2 3p cw) omrndnn. — * ww. — * E oby. — > Omitted. — * A puts 
here the subsequent passage Jrvm‘s¢ ++ osm com. —7 A ows; 
E op. — § Omits ame. — ® ow. —  ranno. — 2 pre om. — 
12 Adds wn yi. — 8 wi. — * Omitted; E omits also nu. — ¥ (E 
y75R102). — 28 A wmpnn; E ope. —2 wo w-w Am adn. —* wb. — 
19 Inverted: mn2 yrnn 521. — * Omitted. — * by, —* nywN msn; 
and places here the subsequent passage nizINT°***** wim. — % Adds: 


DDTEM Mam $9 399 ppeay ved pm. — ** Doxvows nme (E mpi) 719 ow 
PX (Eypoon yea) pwod yeni mop. —% A nme; E poe. — *% Arwen; 
E wr. — 27 The second onin omitted ; (in the BM. MS. p n> is also put 
twice). —?* monn. — * A inserts mw; E 13. — *° Omitted. — * mmm 
awy ow. — % Continues ov7 myw 12 DVN DI 22) (dittolepsy in text). 
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w> may omyo dy) myp. nawy xT 3D Tnypon Sop omminp3 
ws ov end “a pans “a mpy “9 owND) D9 DMT DYNND 
3 {yn pa ow emeo ww ws Som. Dw PRP 7oyIIN 
sbno own) ronwdp ‘orn Ssan awE Pomax 2 1d pap 
Seyare sen 2pard sym ow ebay owar end en Twaaaed ov 
moi wow owed «yay tnx sim mar Sy sme yo oe 
199 8 Serbo my pA 3A Sw nap ow sips em Uaesipywd 
op wo ow -ona omap om - nox ya mm Saa0 mbyy xen 
by nawyn 6 AYSy905 MINOW won own) :?rnawn Sxaen 
xdonr on ow pa poya %pryn Sey ow mos oy Np Zn 
ror ama on an Sea aaa Nay md Dy IM PEN wn 
2 RqpIN DPN Ni 7357 pAN Se jew ova iw ps pn? aw) 
yo3 AIHA mbon pn @xinw omD o3 Spyoy RXV) TDD NTS 
TTD 22 pnyy “ay sna /) AnnA omas | 9 Dea) om owen 
ow maa ‘pn ond pawpr = ypapa nnn * yay “pn oD ow 
7y sap own Seavey vnap opp ov. apa moe’ ja 35 nos 
sw owor ennnnn Sdn S55 SA aay “ay wor pA a4 
SAM psy Shyow 8 ow ap An ON Nw St psy 5 50 py1D) 
mayD ov (sic) 570 NT S775 made wy ov «Sewn 
* R inverts: ‘on doo mM02; A ANTS cy dn. —? R 45 (note the 
similarity between 19 and »). — * A oyna; E myo woe 9%. ow 
om). —* Ro wea ow. —*® Ro wax omax ina; A %> bk OTN YI. — 
* Ruemw.—7 R omits this passage till ny; EA omit ov qbnn and read: 
E peod; A wo. —* RA omit Jom; R inserts w9.—* E wind; 
A pow; Ed. Const. pr. —? R omits. —4% R ayes; E wemect; 
Amnpw, continuing »n.— 1? Row. —'* E A omit soma jaw. —" RA add 
wam,—' Romitsw; A AnD Dap ow wi.— 1 R RAW NT aN); 
E cxwrnd; A mao. — '7 R omits from y1w7 to the next ;1w7 and con- 
tinues P32 12 ;ora. —™* A omits from after jrvn, i.e. from ww pa poya 
on, till after OAT 2w pa ywH, and continues NA (ADDF PAN NTA OY JE); 
the brackets are Asher’s. — !9 Ro) am9 NW, omitting from 7m) to OW. — 
” Reeww.—7 A wm; Rep xan opom. —*? RA yw. — #8 In R the last 
name is illegible. —* R cyan. — * A yann; E pws. —% R own anpn, 
omitting oo. —” R rap. —* A vd Ja ynv7v +m (see note 33). —” Rm. — 
*° Roy own. —* R pod; E pond; A pow. —* RA rap ow. — 
= A byinw (see note 28), — * E oi. — * REA insert: own 


on (EA ony) '9 10> Ow adn wa wa (EA moy>) mo ov. — * RG; 
Awv; Ene. —* Ry; EA pod. —* RA pwr; Eqn. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA ap) 


ynpow>ay mino» snw odvywd mapa ndow wa abdws Sew yd 
‘me owyn Sodsyoen a ep Zao wn adn my omy 93 
Sox 2 Me NM oom now bye Sonos Sew Sw sap 
on sy ade Sew 7/w amis weapr adeaa ana pdy svar add yada 
Siew ?nyaa avn appad maniaind maxon wy own ran 
299999 n135 mixpte why own jon BU nya xm SNA? pw jd 
ow inam Sw pybon ow goin | yyoxar pens Ty ay an 3 
Syn d ovo. oyay oN ow Ow. MD “INNA Ow psa InNA7 
‘2. anaN ‘OD Monn pad Ow ADAN UN MNDND why 
sm ona 4p voy ys. ovr onaxn Sy and Maxyp JS 
sw dn Seed Sy mapa ma ow aap ada ay Ana 
ow on Sy swe yey awn %1p25 mexonp won own os pd 
opp "aa an posed maxon “won ower eyay Ins si 
MND D “won own + ormpsx dia aA ye eA AD PO wn 
ovo) - on Aa perazina onedad ser tases an tb_s 
by “nom xoiy maw awsnn pdpex avn moidpwsd mxyoap ony 
popexo apna xm pra osa ndnna ans pup ym on nay 
mos o~ay man | ads sem myomp ysax manna appa W3 


1 E yxob; A ow. — ? Ro wow ne own; A mo. — 5 A devnw. — 
* RA omit. —* R omits. —* RA insert yapo. —" E w"xo; Aww. — 
8 R mere) mn); E mpm moo wb; A mowsd min 1; ep. 
p. 13, note 12. —* R nran you. nya. — YA ma. —"™RA yu.—"R 
oY) (=X); Aran; Eond.— 8 R ovo, —* A nw. — R omits ovas. — 
6 E 1m; RA place wor after meow. — A wo. —¥* Row pa ow 
cap. — A wes0o.— ” R omits. — 4% A aw, omitting mxo.— 7 Rk 
omits. — * R inverts, viz. 5117 Sd. — %* R ps, omitting wy wT; 
E xen; A nex. — % RA npw by. —% Ri; A wow. — 7 A inserts 
TWD pr. — 78 R ow. — ® (Ronen). — * R illegible, +++ w on erasure; 
E nww ; A onw. —* R qoded or wos; E mobxnd; A odes. — * R cw. — 
33) Roaovpn andprrd crm, omitting msow nw and again from A 7rR) to 
}Ypwro. Probably the omission of ‘cr ‘1 is a (conscious) conjecture of the 
copyist consequent upon that (unconscious) dittolepsy (in his prototype ?) 
since it is followed by ’ow 4. — ** A adds 5%. — ** A maa nbn. — 
36 RA add we. — * A adds wo. — * R ow. 


3 THE ITINERARY OF 


mwa ‘poya) Form Frasn Nay Aa TAMA aN nM bay 
nym onas °/e popy non ayan ow «form yn ow ndason 


Nr DAP AwY | Pow ONT wy! ooxyow ‘oa Ton nD Ann 


aie 


ony oynnd “ows andy apy mpaay pny’ mw) onnas oy by 
soy jmy Vow M13. ON Sox poo ow pom Mmaxn ap 
Bsymarx “yao ywy xinw San mn bd 2 nna mayo by awd 
nas mayos Zand ty ya pdt sa mata need ow a 
new oy mm muden Se saw oy 8awn ir ods ow pst 
Syy mp tao> at andy 2 Apa Aw 3Ppyy pny oAIAN AP op 
mM ppm onsax 7p Sy % mona mpipn nym opnn * onnap 
mt apy Suy qa pmax 2 pny’ 33p Ar pny’ by) pmax 1p 
S2p an mw ap ar ovine Sy) was ‘aN 42 pny’ y2 apy ap 
pm oy 523 nmx mewy ow ppdto mynoa «aNd sap an mpan 
mosy mado “nrann nyan ow eomapn Sy 2 abby) nbd Som 
nosy sinsy ans b> Seq 2a oan ow pao yaw Sie 
nbpson mw aypa @ayim . an J own sy Dw Sams pr yMaN 
ma “= meys ow poo par oman oad yar @onnax by ima 
36 y993 (sic) yao MINDS won Own 438 oFIN N32 AD 
maxon woy own :Somm nvdy xox ow po aw an 


* Rew. —? Ryan. — S$ Emooya; Amnacwm. — * E pov; A inserts 
mon. —° A omits. — ° R$; A o:w continuing omax. — 7A ONT. — 
®R obxrown.— ® R omits; A onan ow. —” Row; Ed. F. ona. — 
u RA omit. — 4 R mnpw; A mn. — 7 R inserts bv. — * A mow 
von (E m2) rwy. — © A adds atwa omy. — 1% A a2. — 17 R omits 
from Hn to mHn>; E A omit mmm: and the second nod wn. — = A xh) 
xs. — 9 A nyswa on. —” RA poyy.—" Raw ap. —* Rapn. —B RA 
omit oDAnap ory here; A ob. — 7! RA substitute for o:axa: R onapm by; 
A nmap by. —*® R adds wax; E and Edd. n’y wax; A owe yy ir; 
REA omit the rest till myn2) and substitute for it: R ots pv; E p> wo 
DoD dy 5 A DdDd 7d) JD Da OAT 49 by) 79 WD pry rap d91. — 26 A adds npn. — 
7 A aon ova. — 7? A omits. — % Ama. —® A cmim; Eonum. —* R 
yom; A omits and reads nspn1. —* E A insert ax, A adding mbwn yby.— 
* E inverts, cw nwrs.— * R bw maa. —* A omits. — % R pry m3; 
EB pya md; A pa md. — 7 A wm. — % Here REA insert: R owm 
DY Dw Pry wydszwndt PA Madre 7; A wdsaa wid 1 wd MRoOW AWwoN own) 
DWT med wow 72 wy onw xt (Ed. Const. wd xa); E meow awon own 
ODT Mad ww W992 7 WY AW NT wd NTI OT FT. 
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MaYD Mma AM porwr Pod owen Fw de yyy. oma 
*Sanym sy Syasv1 ones pod ydps. one mam mayor pp ‘ayy 
YY MT DNA wo wy wp Pow 8 Sys 7pyy NI IMs mT AN 
pain > eminy 2/passnvan bx bey aim pdm own 
Monn oma eb owand Bypiespan mde. 2 abyn 
ovata aby 1b spor ndern Saxo maw Sorpowop dx wan 
‘oxy pmax 915 mon ow wwaw 7 won ow vp by nbs 
1) AM ee O299 Nandy ZA mA 5nd ww ma ap Yar 
ywynr oven ww Sawa indy anndy ow wr mo 2 AN OwINA 
somox D229 xd ION. WIN|Y | nD dy asww Ine Ins 55 om 2 
pindd xpravipan my «7 ooNd ams macind Syn pan px tp ow 
296 spp 8 np ons em pn Ty DIN 8220 wy dyndy Dippin 
med ma sap @pnd mad mixpte nw owe bx oan 
eamn ox dy Sma nap nay 5.0 wns ond mrad “arp «2 ared 
nya mas mdSyy + apy’ 33 91nd DvIs Awy nox “AYwy Aayon) 
 aayon ax by pow pYonin yaya oA 557. ony aya Sy 
moses ®Aa om ‘Sno pas tm +8 yay om pw Fond maa 
8 yan xn ?y37 DIN yd mp e wy own 2“ moony 
1A omni. — 7 RA ex vw. —3 E ond. — * A omits xxv. — FA 
inserts yx) (E ow) now. —* R ny ny) ry, omitting raw. — 7 A ame 
pngy xa. — & RB po sy on pa; E dpa. — * BR inserts ‘nw. — °° R 
inserts owaxn; A ooman (E pena) owen cro DEM we. — tA 
marae. — 4 EA cain 59 (EH ny) omitting myn. — Ro yawn; A 
mpwwe.—?! A (not E) von. —? Rayomwp; Axo wp; Eooeowp. — 
16 Ro onaw bo mx pox 1e0); E cna ws  qpey; A onan vox 1D). — 
7 Rony; A adds ban; E man. —?® R adds penn. — ® R omits; A >. — 
20 A inserts ni. — 7% R has on after WW. — 2 R Owont 8) ANNI IN 379) 
axa; A omits from nnn to amhn.— *% Rann. — * Ronn ome wwe, 
omitting from 5) to 1nmn. — * A omits. — *° R omits; A ’n. — 7 A aww 
pw. — *% R omits m3; Ama ponn. — * R omits , but EA have it, — 
3°R onan abs; A oat ex (E mb) ds. —% RA add mm. — % (The MS. 
has before oy the word ma5 marked as an error); R cea od NP; 
A ond ma meprt. — 8% R anp; E anpa. — * Rovy. —* Rapa; A ne; 
E 75>. — * R aason by Om ora $9. — 7 R ow. — * A qwy ow 
op ovis. —% Ria; A omits. — * E amin morn; A myyni ni. — 


“Ro ow now. — ? R pvr ous 9 (Neub. and Gr.), see next page, 
note 6, and p.m), notes1t and 7. — ** A jam) mone, omitting all between. 


nd 


a) 
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yas $2) aaweaas inno) [ninn J any] awn mind 
pos px [ys a duns sy ]5) 122 90 F5y pwn Smo 24930 
pow ‘2 yon nber mad) st oxdayd nx nos ox 1D py ana 
by. pmn pa minyos form omap yay Sete [ap sna 
p13) OIPA jd orn FDA 133 bax [psn 33 & 7523p) Jap b5 
22D) + (sic) ® ynydya ora dyaad [my om] «2 oINA YD DANI DAD 
sex odor [apr 7 nya snap] | ry aaa, ody oma “abe 
Bapan (yo ba aaje wp “on > 2 yy mpon par «Pans wp 
mind paNn] nx mp iby annod xpaxpan ‘oN) py AI Ww 
yy sown ody 421 yD Avy NIM) SADIA oD ADI [IPA 
Pa) YS NON NO) DVANA nN PR wm [OwR OMY “yA TD) 
2SmNT AY TAN OM nea ‘dys * ova OWN YW A OA DONA 
moyonn ond 8x1 naxden Se wa ondax [ane 2 yn )}and any 
nywa 795 we ap [* ox wy] 2 xaS orn onan yr ™ payby 
day mayor por yan Banaxdp awy? wma nyod Bwan why 
7 ow yxy) JIN WPT) VINA NN Ry YT OM syo> onan 
nop “pw wr ox aN p22 wand ons Sse "AyD oD 
soy dyna Sea sn pons bye wane oy “ayon evans S25 
33p sy nSoy Daw Sar ndw | yond) «ana ADD. ADD * wy 
ovsdin 55 sap joy to wa “ado andy sap vdxnwds 8 qSnA ys 
md phy DIN PRY myo maa oe «AA sdpp ow oMapA 


1 (R mms) ny). — ? R omits on. —* RA dy. — * A Dd. — 
5 A bw oyna mwdw yo. — ® R omits on; A omits nnyni. —™ E A jap), 
omitting rap 5 by. — ® Exactly so R; E ow; A on. — ® R “nap. — 
© Roxbs2; EA omit from om. —" R oboe. — 4? A piper 13 Iw). — 
13 Rowe. — * A oym. — © A mam ame bm 5p3; so also all editions, 
likewise BM, judging from the size of the lacuna, — 1* R(N) my) 
pT worm ONT AN mp Y WX) TAoaT AX ny WPT AR NXPReWwoT 
moat om m3); A AS mp VON) seo Aan mad 15 Ok APNE My 
MIT OF] AID wT pS now oven. — 7 A aw. — * RA rw. — 
% A yoo, omitting wm. — 7” A oamse. — 2 A omits Iman. — 27 RA 
mwa yam. — 3% A ocx. — 74 A omits. —*® R on xa; A omits oyn.— 
7° A omits Wor. — 77 A 1. — 7% R omits wan. — ?? So also E; R omits 
ym; A transposes 72x Twy) and omits from yan till the next nyo). — 
3° Rovwnney. — 7 A omits ow. — % RA myn. — 8% RA aoe. — *A 
omits ow. — * A aon. — * A ww, — 7 A am mer am waw yndw. — 
A ew yon. — % A omits 737. — * REA omit Jinn; E vn. — 
“ Roo, omitting “3p jn. 

E 
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pod ONAN OWA yD pin mondnd ov 59a Swap min? wow ? on 
sy Dw IN DvD Sow ayy joxy Sy pom one prod wpm 
Sapo ows paw Ane *ypy mbyan man ow, «oat nxdo 
orapw myany odvaaa wn «try | Tounnn b> mobi wn ime) 
8B DaWITY AY NIT DEW AOI YS AY!r TT Iyer DIAN ayy 
mpd A am yn dry ow o1P OD MAY wIpON ns 
pe ao say may nda 8 nas Zaxos bx ya spy vdy moa. westpon 
py oxy xox anon ow xdr ody mw “on ow pop 
yay ®odnsn yo ons 7 sym vanyn Svs ope ants Eby «8 SSannd 
omnia 55 oa awd) pina ayy ime Dep) DwpT wpa 
mn swe maa odvaws ow smya Smon ads dSsannd 
eb mdyy vax Io pin 3a Bn awe BoD ny 2 Andy 
yay *Aaqan *orn sy AN ov «paxm Soa annn psa AN 
by pow pam> “AND DY DNDN) on Nat nN 7 DOM DADA 
3270 2 ym“ peeiny poy Se payin sywn oN @ xy :Smion 
Sa yo ow qoon Sammy sap odwax a | nayp pe - pyr rs 
xd) ymax com Sy ya yon Sy Spanp Sma mown nr 
soon spo omw on poe waxy sD yD oD Noe ow NYD 
peop onmoan bs ppenm poyo ody .pmnaa on ond wy 
py pan ®o nm sap «253 poy xox oonin am men pa 
sym miNDTD shy *od nes anny ndp ayxd [op oper op 


1R owe oxy yeoon ow; EA ors (A sompwa) $xmepa on ow) 
mnn (A 1900) (note the similarity of shape between monn and the first 
letters of ancn). — 7 A yaar. —* R ow vom “rm; A doxy by OAD 
nom. — * Eoxnpw; A prpw, omitting mmx. —° R npwhw; A npnow. — 
® RA 12) instead of 1:p) cw. — 7 Ed. F. onmon 4s. — *® R ow. — 
2 A inserts DO)pT www. — °° EA omit ww xw orwn. —"% Bon enn; 
A wen weno; E wenn denon. —  R axwd Spa, omitting any; (pa = 72 


bx?) ; E avpos yn wy. — 8 A nia; E mo. —** A on. — * A omits. — 
16 R A insert onbon. — ” A omits xm. — 18 A odmonn. — ° A inserts 
wii. — 2% A mow. — 4 R andw ma odwra cw. — 7? RE oo nm; A 
Dor ninrw. — % A inserts mobv. — 7* A xv. — *% R omits ww; A adds 


mn. — % A apyan. — 7” R transposes : oO un27 ovonw; A omits ODT and 
inserts 72. — % Rood; A ow on 5. — * Ronmnw. — *° A sn; 
E adds anx ane 53. — 7 RA omit mew poy bx. —*? A ow. —* Army. — 
RA on, —* In MS. BM prqp dma is twice. — *° R mar wma 973 D322. — 
37 A won. — * R omits from px °) (ie. from pain to the third pm). — 
39 A yd Sv nw AMT RTD. 


ae 


ae) THE ITINERARY OF 


$s pimp] Joy one ona owardy os 2 ypu pynyny tono[5 
Say am DDT mon myo 412 vw oP cma [Foon 
prow ovo. sw yn poya omen Sory(Soa pasa w2] 
yas xm Ssnads nop ons 75 [orspr yradan] sab nixon 
DN 7D PRY TAD RM Ome won Dw oN Aw 
Mendy qa one [2 opr] pd poyd mxypip ony own 
Mag par Byam pyaar Bad wp nad mmx apap own 
moy2 mop ay an odvey~S myopia Pwsy pen  -omin 
marpy S proxyownn ond ops 7 natn ma pw niin wow nnn 
ma ow wy own mawds don wipy7b) Desay O20) DYN) 
ow awy xdy 2950 1 now Soa psn omy 2 pope | 2 myayn 
one => om o> oN Aor vs Zobvnqa Ayay oN 
ao Sapaw @ nina aon 2 xa yt Sap nnn om pn 
WMA WAY DNA 290 NX WY wD No by pex nn msn 
Saino any pin po ayn boa par odxyneen 2 ap aRwm 
mao yaw yoo osm *dxoewrd ans ona Fw oe at 
%omyna oppo 55 ond pom ow oan ov dina 55 yn oe “wap 
yoann sin poby Mba ime “prop Ss 2wn mam. oma 
oxy) owner on ov avy Sew top andy aww 


1 A ombw nom mad ona) nywa. — ? RA oer. —? A oy d93 Damn yD. — 
4 A omits 12 wy’ and man. —> A Oyo ox. —* RA wy.—7 A ond. — 
Pak O127030 5 A naa won. — ° Space for myoie and name of place 
(ne) only; REA omit from here till the next myow.— ” A 
(only) wmx.—™ Roapot dea or AmMbpNa; A Rndt oxn 5; E xab7 oon. 
Roa) Ay WIN) 5 Et yada 4); A at pend (A omits here a5 
myn and puts it before odwryd in the next paragraph; see note 16 
and end of p. 10, Ed. A). —* R A ndyan pa yy wn. — *# A ow. — Ra. — 
16 A inserts (WOT Ww). — 7 A nt owe m1. —* R A omit the last three 
words. —¥° R ova maw 590 WPS) OAD ON DMN ayy; EA 
Da Maw 92 CE DyprDy Oryza) wrp2s) PIN Oy) OW) (E ony) pryzy.— 
*™ Roast; A apast.—7 Ronpw. —% A pon. —*R omits. —* Rxdox.— 
25 A omits 10>. — * R4(4?). — 2” R omits nai; E has nyw7 nxpi above 
after ont. — 7% A nyann. — % Ro pa; A pra. — * A oderow. — 
* Ro yaa; A pr. — A one. — % Rooemront; E oxmron; A chopwn; 
EA omit im. —* A daym. — * Row mn; A ow man. —* R Seve, 
omitting 1mx.— *7 Rann; Awe; E (yabyc) eter. — 8 A PS NIM. — 
SSR OMIts ato por Aw. 
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pe paw oan 2nwaws Mane py own *yay Sm& yn 
*SND 12 AVI TY ANA NM Asan MY JD ANMN pos 84999 
py per onn [pp ns) Dot|Y nin om ‘dna Spa any myo Ad 
py yx) DEN ana ow ewn 7 ende»d mone ow own som 
abs woo may Say amy oor an pa 8poya nae xem ome 
wy. eromnow and pempr mad v’y nwo mon ow © owns 
oynion oy Dnnnd pry * D148 ond pRppi “ys | owns 2 ind By) 
onan ma on Say “ony yanym xdbw on oy oom xbx 
“nav yo “oma ana ondw noosa mdy ody. nor wy 
mao 33 aos om ona sn by panan mex nny “onan 
sews naton Sy maw pay np[p aa] nby odyor 3m” ppnn 
1 Zora an by wpns ss ons nsw ws oa ama 293 
paw on [> ow omy] pa @ Snes penn? ppnw oan 
% Tmioyy nei aoNw] A”y aN apy’ 72 AD Aap ond) OMAN 
jo xa] *y’yr ny’) oN’ nynw why md pM. ow] wap 4 
apo yy ton ynd pew pny nn nn wb >Xw on IN 
Samm mn 29>" powo nyminn 75 [pypoay emay] ind paw 
eo yn nep non oyfty on 3s Sew] yom oxy | %om3 a5 
+ 9ap1 55m) oo foxy) no nNowD] Doyy OIDWw) nym °/an 
mab iby aywa] ‘myo “op oy nya owndy #ormam 


1 A omits inx. — ? R omits from oy own. — * R pry 12 ow; 
A ow 1972 py. —* A dew 79 aNnK, omitting mn. —° E Ww. — 
SA yw. —7 Ro we; A wad; E overs. — * R omits. —° A nxn. — 
2% Rom orm ‘pao. — 9 Room own; A ond pop. —? R wwnn nw 
A wnonne; E vxornp. —* R Aon. Variations of such slight nature 
will in future generally not be noted. — * RE insert p27 oN; A pK 
nibon wy jon. —* Ronny; A ove. — A ooy. — 7 A coy. —*¥R 
inserts d.y Wn. — 2 A ana. —?? RA wien mi. —7 A war. —? RA 
omit from 2n2w 19) (i.e. from D2 to D2). — 7° A DxWw 22 WPHw; after 
which R inserts davai, A narw>. —* A adds prizn. —* A inserts ym WR 
pron $xqw 1. — 7° E inserts 1x. 

27 A spr Om) pry war pry po ‘M.A ond pry wax omaK p/n “mn 
ox (E aypnt) arpa . my ond par war apy yo ’y 

2 A’, — ® Bap. — ° R omits and reads nymyn; E wow; A wow. — 

31 BA omit. — 3? Rap. — = Rona. — * RA Sa. 


Ry, 


35 
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2.anap> mynsn Sop pray ome pyar ow > aon PspDNA 
AMS ADD WS FADIA WY ANN AWINA Ty Nona oT Ady 
Soya Na Nd DIN YT OND © fN Mp AINA yD APN fon 
Ty YM) 6D ypapa oN. INA min Sow odsan | mn 
Ssnx oy own -opp boo mds oa mano Wy Ann oy 
Sew pox 2ndmn wm owe daa farm sw iy xm pad 
pds Boynnn $25 25ynn Se pen 2 Syn om Sy nae xm 
wo ow op dno sop Man mad say mapa pberwd 
nwdy own Bay “ay ney “a7 pry “9 DwRII) OA OND 
my Sossn an sans oye) on naw by Ssann wn werd map 
8 a’y mde mayo ana ow on Sew app ow san nennna 
S27 397 wea: why pew AM NTP) qa oe 3a Pow wn 
nan ppd Nim axns oma Zym>e xemw DIA nan DPD 
perp Smo amy san omnnna @axwon mox yaw ww. @Sayn 
sim *pymst aD NIM ows aod | maxon pra ow)  y2 
nin = arws mente mew own sSpson 7 Sap Dipp * yo 
DNA On OM ONND) OMNIA? O'nND IoD OW ONwd|ad awe mi 
on @Sy 2 ray may ay oxtm @enonnw pesp7 * pawn 
3 ypxp> ov yn DwD : myo mow xapr yon * spp p20 
pur nb wm *ywd ov wn ovr. pm na par vdyp a0 


1 RE vpwn; A apon.—? A omits from ow ».—* RA syeyon. — 
* A inserts wm. —° R on. —* A opnem. —7 RA omit. —* R omits 
ang. —° R wn. —” A Hard. —" R inserts nar. — ? R omits 7; EA 
yous (E adds imx) prpw dy dno. — 3 Ed. Const. ont; E erased. — 
* R omits; Avm.—* R omits from cwnn. — * Rena wn wry; 
E onent oa et ove; A apm na em werd; Ed. Sulzb. mena a wen wed; 
Ed. Const. & Ferrara wo; A adds wr.—}7 RA ap, omitting ow. — 
1’ RA 43; E omits it. — ”’ R omits ow; A inserts »w. — ® R mw 
wre ; Aw wow; E pede yoowo. — 7 A (not E) adds 1. — 92 E in Ed. 
Griinhut day. — * A omits. —* A om.—* R A oy. —* A pon. — 7 E 
and Edd. by nyo; A by wip. —* E xneyd; A enw. — % Ri; A mop 
(difference through similarity of » and 1). — * RE and Edd. omnis; 
A omnow. —* R www; A wine; E oon. — A inserts 
awa. — * R inserts now. — * A pimin; E ~vere wp; Ed. Const. 
VTVYR Dp. — © Rmmop; Emevep; A ropa whersn cw by mop. — 
° Ropxpo; A ppp); E = text. —% A wn. —% Raw); Evan); A ne.— 
BOIS Tbh 
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py ond trow pop ‘sey fies nmap apy om oy 
pnd ope Seanp om perms ‘mea(pn) ADA A pe Sw 
psy] 70 pe oftyson] opp odena omna sem ons ow 
pybpm mann fa foe on noxyo o> opmy 7[paw sw 
pnd not ‘pow om [om 2 adam ofa ?pyfan sn ohn 
[odi> oa) mwa] sn an [pnd] wm fina] @ mpd 2° axy oAnyne 
py “sn 55 8 pnw Borwdnor sma mnwds doxd own owe 
pon no Vonw bw jun jo Sanwex nya [wpm ono Jan 
85 DON NWT DN) 1D we xynw [AYY mma odin] Id) pa 
pn oma par [-10 Sp nowt @aAn] sonar adsm Aa DID 
[nina oe pajem yay nin Sya oma oN. ox 9D 
onan Sy 2p om | 2 ornmd osm om omnad on anna 
mnpsy> oy syn per: anny ondad div ow [par myaan by] 
Sep nny Ty xem ment [ayd * ov yn own -*njoyd swr 
by [nbwoy “pon bya] andy» abdar yn qna nby * Son 
9995 ow xdy moa xd meyd ome Soy adr Say San pra Srna 
epasn S53 sin Soo @ ey dr. adda (meen po 99 31d] 
»8yndn3 osn [py] oO *p%n wr ADIN na TY NN 
panax “oS Anw[papo] xo “YT “ayo oaS “9 DYN) 
018 Fon oe ora OMS mDD ow nAd wm [*SapA wer] 
nyo? ov oman 52a awn Sy mr Nop awn [nD] 


1 R omits. — ? A inserts nmx. — *? Ron. —* R A new anwmn. — 
5 R pow (sic) on prem; E op earn op om pen; A 
DM weap ONpA OM print (Ed. Const. prian).— ® A omits. —7 A 
ww Ww) To pri. — ° R inserts ow. —*° (R pow). — ”° R ann; Ed. 
Const. and E wm; EA omit omnyms om). — ! A inserts nx. — 
2 R Ed. Sulzb. ponm; A opnm. — % A yon. — * RA insert 
am. —* R omits main oy. — 7% A mney. — 7 RA pan, omitting wv. — 
18 RA in yn ci ON. — 7? A ToTIT Pal WwW, omitting wonm. — ” Am. — 
21 R omits on™. —” R adds orayd. — > A coy. — * R has oy ozm here ; 
EA omit this passage from nwo). — * A oy pom. — * E inserts wer; 
A onen. —” R adds yyr Jina OTN 1wW pa MPO M292; (dittolepsy 
in text) A od won vm ni myrpon nic. — *% A conn. —” A WI. — 
30 A omits; the words in brackets supplied from A; R is here illegible. — 
1. R pen; EA (A vnp) wp pera pry. — *? A men yar. — * Reina’; 
A won ‘non. — *A nn. —* Supplied from A; R omits from owxi2.— 
36 A oy MyDD Cw OND) wn. — 7 EA omit. —* A my yA VT D7. 


b 
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bx pw dans psp ond ox mod ox wy ond snsw ap 
pant was 5s as re Sy oaxyy np Sy onde ype aim 2 perwn 
*Sya om SnD pana mop an ‘DID IP WI NN Sonaw Opn 
ap ono nyopon b52 Tomer ondy ip sro dy nowr 
ponds ony ov @aopy osx qdan) Sma odpm ns pny 
Maan @Sya5p podem Zon. enpsma oxnpsn om 2 2 dy 
Wey by vaxn ayy wenn oa sore dx ®pdany 
amay om>y misinm onan vda2 > Sxqwn own jp Dan nD) 
TMD amy anor Sys pas daa) ana | yn amsa aba ndan 
:2 pq 2a AON ONwyD 

yoo ow poy wa bia aemw moinen 2 5sa35 ow aba own 
pap ondy pobym 7 panen nbyon am Sewn » own AND 
om. poy oad “amay mpan ixyp ow «2 unas odoxd: Bans 
yy NIM NDD NPI Farynap Sy aw oy 922 ;YpY ow on 
nny nny on dxnwnr oD Maw ow? "Ne Ar AAD pIND 
yD My poy 2 pora wad omwpnr onan yaw yd nary nos 
naw Sy xem @annw “ay apy’ “ay ND “9 Dw) DTA DAND 
Dey myaNa Ny mad ov ww [ownr] Sere pax *5y on 
apy “ay [A may “a moby ’3 py) «pn DwDn wo 
YD ws {na ada wy xm pry “am Fapyd ams ov * owe 


7 R (ony =)cmr xq; Eb oxnpy; A jp. — ? E Neub. PROMOR PT; 
G jor oN 777 (as in note 32, p.m). —* RE Ayrw.—* A 019717. —° R omits 
yora ; BE nop a pmo yusa. —° RE A addomya.—? RA oven, R omitting 
aonmo; Eom +: -opmen. — ® REA nyo. —*° R(G) ’2. —” REA oy. — 
1 Rowe; E ops. —” EA oy. —® RB bena; E ono. — 4 REA 
wit, — 8 Roovae; E (bw) syn or pvavno; A (Ed. © ow) cba. — 
Bown oan oma; A mop ona on. — 17 See note 13, —3® R vnny 
ony pa AT oa yo 5 EA omen po oem po maw aon. — ¥ R oben 
m2; EA nynan, omitting ayn. — * REA omit. — #2 EA wn. — 
*™ REA repeat ann oni, see note 16. —” RA dy; E525.—* RA 
nme. — ® R i3p; E (sic) oy nwo won. — 7 A orm (E on). — 27 R 
naps Epon nsaw; A prot mar; Ed. Sulzb, poan 4.—  R ome; 
A omits wx py. — #” R (only) we; E oper Tia; A wrnredp 
Weiner; Ed. Sulzhb. yw aye caw. —2 Ro maw Dye; E aaw anon cp; 
A »xmw 7 : oD, — 3t 77 han Cet belt my, — 32 = 
Ry Sulesteemes ae mole aiiek es gilie : — i 

5 : ; zyyvas. — ** R omits 
from crn. — %7 A inserts pm. —* Rao; A xwed. —* A wn. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA nm 


nbnn xn SpipaipS on 2 aysnN own . now Ny NYS 
ya Sortiw nbvon ndnn wm SAeyone | neopft lacuna‘) 1D 
yax[syy] Saaan mn ® sy (qian) TArsypIN Joo pA 
Myyspwnsods om ow own 7 yA9IN oN pI oD NNT 
‘apa Syn med mA ye on by naw wen on 
saa by maven mbes sions po ow power? ena 
ya NT non *paxoy mada nn taym pray Sma xin na 
mon 27553 sn Ayton Sy wm sop py maw mdsaa 
pyon Sy moo Yow oe yo nm weoa 6 oan mx napp 
sex ody ona Sy ypapn nnn nop onwya on ne ndwnr 
nbyon IND TI Dy em) 2 MIT AM PPD 2 SANA yA I¥D) Ty3 
om “om AWwy 19D 7D wy «BD DNA PAD ’DN NON IYI TD 
over 3 ®Sxypow yon DTI 9 “eR MDI IN 
pn 7\ pwnd oA 27 AND wo | mar 2917S 9955 Ow ow TD 
saonnn oa bya wn @5xa05 om ow ovr: ® AD a) 
myx ore 2 pyown Sx mx ppy %nwS mower pada 
b5y aya) ww mx * pauany on onxd abe Sodxyowen na 

1 REA omit naw 4n. —? EA 1. —* R opp. — * BR one, omitting 


yor; E one yor; A ox pur. —? RA yom; E wrme. — * RK wn. — 
7 See note 5. — ® E by. —® Rwenw? wann? EF wan; Axnoiw7.—"R 


won oN; E ope oxp om; A wpyo oxy of. —42 RA 
wownn; E wowndand. — 2 RB wana, omitting ‘pn on; Eom; A 
wma (OXpAT— Iv). — 8 A word; E coved. —7# EA vo; EA omit 
nit. — 725 RA yarn (R ms ?). — % A vyowor. — EA aro maa a. — 
R50. — ¥ R omits. — * REA o-nwai monn ne. — 7! A aman. — 
33 RO WM). — 
*3 BM DENT prem (or pnyem) naox wep 

R (Neub.) REPT DwET (or O57) yal 

R (Griinhut) REDT DOW pT bbb a ]>) 

E (Neub. & G) Nox pompr (G prwier) wR DMD 

Ed. Const. RDET PHT Mmyak PED 

Ed. Asher R27 PPwen wM219NI EVID 
7% R bw 9 109; E on bw px ws; A own poo wm. — 25 SAMS 


Syyow’; RK omits from cw. — %° REA (CE xvpnd) xp) xv 5 (8995). — 
7 R’7; EA onxn.—”* R omits from ows; EA pov 1 xT 9 Dw. — 
2 RA 592; E ov. — 9° R (anw)) ano. — * EA mt. —”? R 
pwwr; E Neub. promx; G yom bx, see note 2, p. w.—* R ooxyow"; 
E *xyown. — ** R paw paw ined; EA pawinw ane). —® E adds oiixa ; 
A adds won; Edd. nai, 022. 


i THE ITINERARY OF 


pn Sax «Jaa pms pape) Umma one pop «omy ody 
‘mba SSyy ovdaypy myn ton *Sy2 oa owINd OMwY POA 
DoT own) aap DMA 12 OY DIpon pe. my pya 
-8mep yous See Sap oe Torrid Sow ow bap 
o95yprbpnS om sw per apy? “ay AANA) Awd “9 DWN 
Psp xnay 7? sypp mde “9 ower, «DA 9 wD OV” 
on oy own «(er *Synb] pap ryd pwdar war pny “01 
TTD [nna ‘ay apy] 2 peRnay oA Own ws oe | Bwd»p> 
besep ombap Yow ow on exo 5p. xd pm ow pen 
yoo An *™ryaxd oy Ja po nwdey own » [mopo Panwys] 
ow 2 xnay ay porn ade 9 [DwNTay] ONT MND yIIN 
Sapp ed on ow ofwor] +? ypn opp wpbw nda weyn 
my may 0] @aspy “9 = pwena om map we 277) 
oa om nvdy own :Sssem man mbdap ova ov [dx 
My xan “7 OVNI «Fo MND yrs wd 7 Fwd] 
osm ow ®pvfemp> om ayaie) owner oravde “ay Seon 
% 4oq pax [lacuna] DNAP) DID ON OY TY» “ON IPY D345 
bb 8 porwr] naw SS pésmy nm opp 553 omy 0 * Sen 


1 R omits 10 poo. —? REA on DoT. — 8 EA omit. —* EA moan. — 
* EA xvo. — ° Row 3 own; EA o J OD 2 OVD. — 7R 
Dw ; E voxoni); A wonn. —® R ’n wa. —* R od; E dS ypa5; 
A ‘peso. — 1° Neub. yop; R omits this word; E-yyp; A top. —U REA 
‘naw.— 4 R ww; E mon.— REA yy.— 4 EA 52:05; A conjectures 
dd. — © Rowe; Boop; A wp. —' EA myow 4 apy 9 am 44. — 
7 Royo Ww) ; Eye; A poo. — * ovna? see five lines hence; A '3.— 
® E muorn; A mora. —” Riverd; En; A xd nb; Ed. Constantinople 
nom. — 7 R pon or pon; EA jon ').— * RE Aoniw 1; EA have owx7a 
here. — * R ow. —” E muyx. —* R oposyon wprw; EA nv prpdw 
(Exovnren ; Ed. G@»yagen) poynn.—* Rynord; Exnrond; A 0 ox. —”” REA 
insert 109.— ** Griinhut reads xix 'y instead of Dwx1n; but probably he 
misread, as the letters of the two words are similar, and he himself inserted 
cwNI7) as being wanting; nor can that name be distinct, since Neubauer 
does not mark any variant reading ; the name is, moreover, suggested by 
the next list. — * A xnow'5.— * EA p1.— 9 E ow; A on. — 
? R inserts wi. — *§ Ecnen own; A cred 9’ own.— * BA yrp.— 
°° R pomper op) ow; E oompex cm orn orn; A ym porsp oxo 
pompont. = ** R omits ; A dw; all read pun. — *’ E onnen. 

D 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA 1% 


Pwo odin tom nydiinay ama ode owy poem wx 
* pmo pas onwiad Sy aypray ayaa ant myawar wy 823 
oma $99 S52 seo on nam Aan param -osdp ad mn 
ya Pow «7 pan Soa mwys mena | xd naa py awa ond on ID 
IMINN PNM Wa ANN wee ome oo ow “aD 523 ANON 
podwa oy onds “ond oxap oun @mowsa Sop pow 
a> ond pay yao B wioain “Mo wspan om + owsnn Td 2 nyo 
Boman pay scyyyd no ma pew ow Dawn om «Andy 
DT oyn «2p yr ny Zome weayn > Yom~a Ann ns 
po at nds neyo obo om ne syo omy 2 spon on 
mn) + 2ns939 ona arabe wos ow + 8 (sic) movin sya py % anDd 
spon 2 oan pa SAynd O73) INN JWI DNAP 7 p"’n ws 
syne Ay Fasayy Pann peda “9 oven » pA 
para .*ponan apd 9) 684992 Tw RDI Baaiw 193 
oy pop Sexy eA own man ome wo &5y now 
9969S xe ay = ayn andy “an yin | ow dy rand *mmd FD 
/p’aen on a3 mbia > -omdaa bya ny osnan pri “a dyn 
prion padeow maya say @pponan oy by “nmraw mxow am 
onan “wip padsdo: oma “nna ved myna ody penvon 
“wpaspy ya pay aw Pa on “nx oT ow “75 byy 


1B acm. —? RB owndn owas. —* EA 2.—* EA ow by. —* EA omit. — 
°Romits. REA oo. —" R yrs $92 9297; EA yor $23 ANt2 NN) IND FIT 
Dywra.— § EA om.—?® R ana we. —?? BR maw) 592 o290)9; E om 
590; A 5 590 OndWw. —" E on ond; A onyd ond. — % EA omit 
nyon. —* Rows; E oman. — R omits. —® E one; A vpn. — 
16 EA momnd 2 (A and) ond ond}. — "7 EA pr wwe. — % RE 
ona. —?* R omits; EA oyna. —” EA cryin. —7 EA on. — 7 R 
Appo er O Y1II13 EA Apo (A wew) Now O& yn. —*% KR pri. — 
24 RA anne); E mncn. — *® REA wat97. — * R omits till »voba 
(from on to on297). — 77 EA meno won. — % EA have this word 
presently before own). —” E inserts nonw; A onw. —* R omits 7. — 
31. Ro apm . — 3? Rowan; Exec; A iwi. —* RA wamrw; Ewao.—* E 
cone. — * EA insert 122. — *° EA pr tax oor ows. — 7 R on; 
EA »m.— * R (instead of syn) nx PD ND RENT. — ? R Poon? — 
* REA 1.— “# Roma wy; EA omy an mowm. — *” R pron; 
E-yponan; A ppoun. —“* REA onnp.— * EA omit (E oninm). — 
©“R piv; EA m mn. —* R dD on; EA 9. —“ EA van 4. 


Ww THE ITINERARY: OF 


Soxd Sy nop ow wn 2mm mip’ ti ws mips om san by 
pas) odin) torn ep pp mw maw S52 mb paste tap 
ND apan pos Spd yay nan | 52a xyor xb min sews Sow ww 
Poms Soyw app any ann aos by nyweyn TAD ant by onny 
nowwa Smad pop yben pnw oo InN DID °w ow . 1BD9 
Mpydin ova ow Toon meray [maw maw dom] nes Nop 
pdyaw om [2 45 py}o ! orpon ima «Syma pine” ies 
meax oea}o ®spwo xda awa ow S22 madpm don wb 
ara mr porpnnd ome onbynr ran om pam [on 
ybon wim emynna 553 san pina [me edd jd Mmyjp wm 
wm yh on naw dy fimado xoad Sj pone am * Sox 
fomoyn oman] @ervsts ie ap ymax way ® oA 
Sex pnoipr mind Bona ayer AY ADD snr 2 mdmoam 
Sw xpos ny men wyya ain “awyy [mondo on] wad yn 
35 soon by an by ndwbwa | ambn Tawy sar miwyy apy 8 yaN1 sar 
os syed dsr om exw nvdiao may. nnn anae ns 
sve nydsson ayo pan Som > ms ow poy px adda v3 
4 pany + pms 8 yp0d Si) pox pee Fo 09 ow -F ons DN 
map adap woo xdonr men mw S23 “pnn bs * py pas bop 
pam Soa smn *Teayay san pas mena xd) ann ome wo 
oan ads owy mse maw S93 aby rom Sw ppa > op) 
Down Awa) DD “Oy MoA DDD) OYPIWA MYONA NYVDW pP2 


* REA pina. —? R nom. —3 R pr.—* RE add on. — © R adds 
72 joo. — * RK obi 92. —7 E am Apo. — * A omits. —* EA w om. — 
© Romer; Econpers; A ‘omer. —" A nnn; (E lacuna). —? R 
adds yyw. — S REA oyn. —* EA add wn. —* EA omit Hws xbn.— 
‘© EA wom; (E oon ms may; A oe. Dan nye). — 7 E A m or. — 
RK (aan) swe bevow ; EA beor.— % R onrown po xm; EA pn 
pow po. — ? Ro wowada; E oueyyys wap; A wovoos we xy. — 22 R 
omits; A nnmom.— 7 (HE wm:n). — * EA 01; REA insert 5s. —*%EA 
wr. — % EA wes. — * R jana. — 77 EA omit. — * A inserts nw. — 
* R mo; E orn; A orn. — * E orn, — 2 EA orn (E on) KN 
aso wom. — * EA oxy. — 3 (=R); EA vers. — “4 REA own, — 
*° R omits jy. — * EA conn. — A amym xin prin. —** Ro anw 
ay ; E moxyy ann; A nosy aan. — * Rom ov; EA ovy.—” REA 
D’NIT. 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA mB 


oven oN 8 y"p wo ma aApsatd ow ow own tase 
pyawy wo ow Sipynwapd ov town sq “ay Sean /9 
®yor by maven fyyaed To ya on aww Sow som 
MAPOINDDIP AMD Ty OIAN Ps oD’ AwDN sbnn a8 sbinn pn 
pen Sw rsaereaa own py pas 2525 mabdon wan wm advan 
sn 853) yy ann, oad 2’ Baynes Seow Toon “xpos 
boa pede miior ods andy Yrspswprpa pone oe one 
whem «2 opens mm MO owm «pine Joon wea payn 
mown ween «49530 prwpds won -Zprprao | yaa owen 5 
ni abn m2 wo yn napna *Axpowpip yr «Ar propa mnbw 
2 mya one dy nay xem qwon Sy mym on by arm * phen 
pan ommon $e amaD DD “InNMm "AD OD NIY INN 
yax *moadon day «emmy one yay @ayow pax da. daa pox 
mary pap Dy SA iDI99N1 SArDIN matory paXd oD 
Amina oe OND “oo Ty Mm - TID) PANeTIand pass 
yn “mynen 55a Ams pe awa. pay oa pa myinn bop 
ano Sw ana owen -“Seyped sux “advan qyn “@axtiap 
“oypexn nid “ony oyey san oy Sy “syeexn nen api 


> EA abe; (R, as elsewhere, x). — ? E cord. —? R jp; EA aan 
pyaw). — ‘ EA insert 7oxm.—° R *yornw pd; E ‘nnonps; A nwap. — 
° EA insert Ju. —7 R on. — ® R and; EA wax). — ® EA by arr 
new.—- 1° R yo; EA omit. —" R ayrewp; E wyoieecy; A aaowyp. 
See notes 17 and 26. — ” EA 591. —* E oven; A wireiys (cites ed. F, 
wien). — 4 R omits. — 2 R aver dy20x ; E sytyarr xv; A os 
aynerr. — 76 R 59. —" R=text; E armxvpypi; A armovya.— M@REA 
pwann.— 2 REA add dn; (EA ci px). — 7? (R ows). — 7 Rocy nw; 
E poypcwi; A ppreen. — * E oon; A mon. —* Roop xv 3p; 
E opp; A oyprnpo. — * Rann owe; E war mopos; A orp 
430. —* REA aim pra. — *® E meno; A aoxoryp. — 7 A oo. — 
22 RE msn. — ?? REA add o&; Rainn. — *° Rawoyr (G); Exon. See 
note 35. — 4 E ansm; A ame.— ? Ro aiw); E'w’s do; A ‘w’s d901.— 
33 BA pw) nn. — * R bo moon $2; E mam tn. — ® R won; 
EA won.— * RA aw; E wane. — R prep; E nop; 
A poe. — * Roaymn; Ex; A xm. — * RE xwand; A 
rymand. — “” REA mon. — “ R myow:a. — * RE a120; A win. — 
88 R omits n ven. —*! REA ooxrow>. — © R worn $ nn2 (w=Santa ?) ; 
E meow >w m3 (wo $w=nw santa?); A pon bw noi. — * RA xpen; 
E wrexnen. — #7 R one. — * RA xpon (cp. note 46). 


7’ THE ITINERARY OF 


ANIPIT ADA ? DAA OAS Dwr 1myg5a 9m nnn xm apy? 
vos Sn nabs &hySw5 ovian jo ov *DNay> Dep Om S953 
rdw diay Tb per mended ombdee mbyd diy one psy ey 
mows “pm. *oow oN omy fn. PIN jN omy 
Trym omyed A eeap om omy yn paw pow | ws. DTN 
Boy omy wD ONIN IN px) Som OMNI [MS 7 wyD'wd 
ssn stm Bsg9999955 ow ow oer smd ow ind pei 
smd>opaeS op oy ovr oo: AND) OND 72 7 DYD DwIN 
primo 535). arb) poorady prprad on may Sy aby ay 
ost med yas ww 7 Oo nam Bam “ow oN 
andy /ay paren Ape “ay Br43995 2 nboy | a5 oN 
DUNT) OMT AND oD De * Awad oy Fown :wNan 
Da oo ow ower apy? sy apdy “a1 390 Zona 9 
my oyqw ayaa * snxn qdon ppp aay @sprpybp syd 
som pn ws an Isp aby ay am poen “s2208 ans wpe 
O° Sy ano ow | aim oman wyodn oar Seiw 9 @ 310 ow 
own Sxovp ay ads 0 nn “nsw /ay Ido Wy nan on 
poy ow eon noxdoa opoynn om “oma by mba 
0 mye 9 De eo Bowen yoo oe 7p pd 
YR awa nnn; EA (A prods) mapa noon xm. — ? Instead of conn 
EA read wm. —* R pata; E vepta; A proba. — * R oasa; (E o%pn). — 
5 E adds w.— * EA bx.— (E adds ww). —* R md opnn. —® So 
REA; (?ommow ; ? orm: mer). —? R oma.— 4 Ro op cov orev; 
EA oeyp ym wa on car. — ? EA wsown. — '? RB omits. — 4 (A 
Dr). — * R yon; E yr (or pm); A rnd. —%* R ynn.— 7 R 
omits. — * R adds mrp yy; EA ayo vr wm. — © Ro ooproedy ommend 
sya 5 E oyna) son orewrnd 3 A wad) weerpd) woergyas. — 2 Robo) 
cw ora ‘om (Griinhut).— * EA insert pr.— ™ (RB xbw 9).— 8 EA 
omit mand. — 4 R wrbw “. — ® EA insert pm. — *RA ayoad; 
E aye). — 77 R omits ') before the name; E ‘maw ‘1; (A xnaw ‘5). — 
*® Ro oven opobod> om ‘a own; E wpobec; A vote. — ® REA ome. — 
* Amu; (E mp). — * Ro veo; E orwste; A Dy. IN; all 
omitting Joon. — * E inserts ‘ran. — ** RE omit. — A ownaw “y. — 


REA on dm). — * EA moxtoa, omitting wen. — 7 R Dim 5 
Evonon); A conn. — * R 3; EA ony (=). 


BENJAMIN OF TUDELA a 


pvr bon [prmonds ane] wpe todo Zayaixnp | ons 
Speen om | owen ws ow fo notpA aD od O23 1a) 
ov yeas op 777 DY SN Own) :Ssemw apy “9 pry? 
ay Mnysy yn 9 Foe on new by omm aND 75 
DMND Ww. ON Dw 2 wenpd wyMm OY sn nwn) :7 pA IK 
"— Soven “omyprpy andmaa oy pyr om o> psn 
Myprap vy sy ow nvdy ower oo saeyt 1) own “a aby 
“ay apy “99 5 9 owRTay oA map wy ws ow ADA 
maby wos na aden ay *oxand om ow own : In 
yaN2 jaw) wo sna mwy>s Zoo ow Zon om 
sn od %o snodna aswo.a ody pon DAD. Dn 
moe NON nN AWD yp /— Sosa 34m owNI 
|nonp pin jy pox boa amo pm Frpopy “ay FpoDIAWN 
on nay dy vba ay em @apaeed op nwo 3am PS 
mx ‘9 DeNTa) OAD OND YoD DW) m1 say Sp ON FOND 
Sapiny yasy ov qos awn 359 “ay Senay “on ydwn 
ARDY “7 DYN) ov AND ws ow on nay Sy AMD xm 
7mpoayd py oem «mana “ay Seiwa» pnyy “a9 atyde “9 
ovo 3 %pny “ay satyds “ay ROW “9 DUNT) OMA AND DD OW 
moow | pexndy «on pwen ws an “iDD'D porwd Vor 
1Roas...sm; EA am...xn. —? REA ayn. —? BR omits 
this word. —‘ R omits all between m1: and cwxsnn; E A op O13. — 
5 REA pow. —® Rove; E vcore; A wo. —7 R omits. —* REA 
pean. —* REA 4. —” Endo’. —" A adds 5%.—” wp; EA 
wip. —'® R omits 12 and 0125; Radds wy Wa; E wn wa; A wnp aw. — 
4% R onypy, omitting ondma; EA ommrpy.—* REA orm. — 
1 (R om /92). —" Row; E oxy. — *® REA pro 4.—* REA 
mow. — 2 Row orn); E paved; A wr —?7! EA om, —*™ R oonw 
pi. — * R wnoiam. —* EA om. — *® R adds ona wow. — ** R after 
San, "OP PAR (or IN Neub.); EA oop pre 4. — 77 R (instead of 
'n 'x “n) oy 1; E won ’x 43 A win 'x ‘. — * E jepy “. — 
2° Espn; A newoorp. — * Rix) ame ov; E remax) oy Jom ; 
A .rns) oy yim. — REA add mx. —*” REA ww. — * R ww; 
E -wrbxow. — 4 Ro beny 3 (E sen Grinhut),— * RA nomen w; 
E wow w.— ** REA omit the last two names; this and the stop 
after them prove it a dittography from the next paragraph.— *’ EA 


ame oy pa (E yen) apr awa. — Road prey “yy. — * R on ym: 
EA ov pinn. — ® Rrowpww); E mw prw?; A wow pow. 
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nao Son ny sp pdeiwd ayo toyen $2 ovapno ow on 
wan ins “ay mde 7 pyeTa «Den wos Sete dap ow 
ssatw dipd ov tba own =: #nawy vba ay sem Pappy 
me Tavs Sw yodera Toon aan sex advan amon oan 
DY Dvd) 79 wD OT 87D ADIN Nw wo fo Sane pw 
som Dy maz asp pas mado 2 nnn wn yo 10d Yoym 
wey pw DDN Sona on wy wo An Ad Ty 
by sue @weqanad ov adap own T™Syayy “ay pnd “1 
JW ed OM ew ovr —_sDVay Pawy ww ow on | NEY 
ony 2 wean «om 2 p’n ws ow py pox on n[py Sy] saws 
wT DIS Ay DOWN) 195x099) VND a) 35D A DMD 4 
mn Sy Show 9 wR SIN NA OM Bop a1pNd * oa pw 
ADS pod on oD Ow TTT OND :? arvdopy 2% 950 mad 
8/5 wo mn MAD em oT = 459 "[Sx190 mo}>o nnn xn 
py iw [own] Merson “andy “9 pena oT 
ovo) Soxnay “9 ovens oma Sowsy ws ow SiS :pxd 
Sanpads oy over som yt Sy maven pyprdynad [ow yn 
maim “ony by ySon “peor [Aa we Amon an 


1 E omits that word, showing, however, a lacuna; RA oyinn; Ed. C 
(and Sulzb.) oxna. — ? EA poi doin ww. — * R omits apr “. — 
* REA mba maw. — § Rv wp; Eras oypnd; A qa op. — 
°° E wm. —* Reber bw wr; Ess do wo; A mops do wd2. — 
8 EA ‘xq oy cw pr. — * EA jor. —?? § in E.—" E ov ogn; 
Ed. Sulzb. -smn vy. —™ (sic); R wn; E yew; A wn. — 
* REA nonn.—* Romitsm0; E omits pw; Rawap; EA aematp. 
EA on.—'* RA xn 4; E 0 .—" Ry “mn ow . —** 
Griinhut 71925 ; Neub. pinad ; Eons; A wna. — *® E A insert om. 
7 Ro wees); E weed; A we. — 2 EA meno won. — 22 
wri. — % E %p (cp. note 16). — % EA put on before TT. 
2 Ro wp; E opened; A orp ws. — % R omits ADY “1 Iw. — 
7 REAw.—* REA omit To. — * Raw sp; Amyps. — % R rows, 
omitting yur) 02; E rang) pox); A mmr) pre). — A Sen. —? E pe. — 
8 EA man. — * Rov np 9; E cypress anbw 4; A noon 
Dy PVR aN; (Ed. Sulzb. cyyprw). —  E ype (pep); A prow. —%* Ri; 
EA my. — 7 Ron 1; EA (transpose) owe maw “n..— * R 
mrp) G2=0 n=?); A ome oy (E mwxpd) me own; REA add 
op. —*% EA (E oper) enero bw nto. — & R yy qo; EA 
wv $v Fon. 


lol wl 


y r ; 
NTIW @ONOUESAROD | (QOL UE aunaravazad Ww a» 205T 
gh ants ot MOD Samed 21 + morztas aes l 


) Z 


PAGE 4a OF CASANATENSE MS. 3097; CORRESPONDS WITH 
ASHER’S EDITION, P. 12, LINE 6, TO P. 14, LINE 15 
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‘poxpyaA naw topo ow 2aaadp sy oy toy pT own 
myn /9 Sows ney som mexo wy ws ow ome 25 
onopy wyo maw Sytan ann pty vo$y 42 Kapp eyo.) 
spon 9 e359 onnaK “ayo mde “ay pasa mpdy 
Symom on nay $sy snen syn) awon oy mpin nap Wy sn 
omwy wo ow 7950 5x5 ov yn own SSN PIN IAN wR 
Paysan 9992 Se yar yperde ay wera Sxoan 2/5 ow eo 
xox Bop) ovr pest anos odin oman yaNn wx DAM 
oydon wena oman oman by ow ow an ADD2 Vonp dan 
DoT “ni on oD yoN Baym :nann mvp ond wm Sax 
xem 7 ynoa905 %oy Jan Own) “Sonny ondad bio ow pei 
rnp wor oma Sap nen sms 2am on maw dy navy 2 ay 
nD) ow own) S42 om ase Ay mot “a1 pyo1dp “9 new 
om | onxo ws ov db pas wn Saadip poxaw *spbnd 79 
795 35mm own pny a Jn “1 pyorne “9 * pw 
9) 295 .D91p “9 DeNTaD OMI oyoIN ww ow = Siowed op 
ney dy sex Box nDd oo ow owns ADI “51 INN NDY 


? Roy jm; Eo pi; Ady Jn.—? Exowen; A nayow (Edd. xpvow). — 
3 R mnypo; EA omit. — * R adds onbv. —* R omits om2n cw) and all the 
names (as often) till wm; EA 5am ant pig °29 vam prey om 3a aT 4 
IM NID CMa oT MR 4 PIA Abo “) (E oney) nnos yen ww 
pon. — © B by anen asm; E byw cnn qn; A by omen ayn. —7 R250); 
E »p5nd ; A pond ; see note 22, — ® E and Ed. Sulzbach omit ‘1; R omits 
from ‘5 ows till aan. —°® E wbx; A va bw. —” A and Ed. Sulzb. 
add 53. —" EA omit onyp.— * EA bon op. — REA and Ed. 
Sulzb. omit xm, Ed. Sulzb. jr. — * En. —* EA ony. —* Rowm 
om ‘2. — 7 R woarad; E womyrad; A yoann. —' EA add mr. — 
99 Row new. — 7? R ona ovnnyd wd cw. — 7 A adds 1. — ? R webb; 
E -pbxnd; A ebb, but quotes Edd. C and F »55n5; see note 7. — > Rxnp; 
EA xv. — * R omits this word. —* R adds, after ;jny “y, poz “MN 
(illegible) ...’; EA pry “» for pny “. — * R omits this paragraph 
(from own to own). — 77 REA omit w>.— * E ‘pond; A pers. — 
29 EA yop 1. — ° A adds "3. — ™ BE c-nacd; A maw, 


35 
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‘pep sy”) aa Tet aa pr “aa ane 25enw “a yop “9 
map 7*S5yyyp5 owe 75) Sow + Pepe] modpn md 
wt pao may sary]tin 273 cy mae mda fsa 
Nsy syn om opdn owa mmx mp on ayn @a’y bon 
pv mA na yaw od TDM oOpwi[A ote Va ONT]AM OYA 
popdoy | ydynop xpan pow[A pw syon] pian ? ina yaw jy 
» Mima mimeo] mos. one pow oD DD by yi 
Sy pm ppapm nnnp “ows on on Sy maymip Pow wm 
bn ow oa ww ow dow mxeynin Vomwy ws om on nay 
2 ase gaayd ssa dyna Soy ear xp avon ona yan 7d» 
non pow %yo Jaa ow To pw rp pn = ma ow @ oN? 
non ay maw pon “oon m2 qwX Bp NN oA 
Sy ma “away aw ann 2 n”y soon np seo wy mt b3y 
aayp mya yy sm mton vax yy oy oan nnm ona 
mMpirn “9 ows ** ona p7n yoD Ow DR jad oO nay by 
8b aan pip tap pny /ay qaom mde “ay ody “ay 


LE ocroop 93; A wor 9%. —? EA Seow ’n. — * E nit a ann; 
Ao m1°a7 am; R omits all after oma to here. —* RE ony. — 
5 EB ywpzrp; A vase, both omit mason. —® REA own; EA omit 
eRe oR yp? ; E ned; A dw). —* E woo; A adds ven. — 
® For ji vs E reads juz; A jsys.—?? R oxww qi W120; E A 1 1ne "En 
oon, A adding owt viv. —' EA an.—™¥? REA Jinn. —*® R win; 
EA yr. —' R ans by for t092; Emsieaiins; A msi ins. — » R adds 
m2; EA omit ow.—'* EA pyay. —' R73; EA -w (evidently copied 
from a MS. which had ‘3 or ’2). —* R on ww. —8 EA pnw, —” R 
odin. — * Revo; E wand; A = text. —* R monn. — 3% (EA 
omit). — * R %».—% RE pas. —*% EA pion. —* EA omit wy; E 
yn; Axon (throughout).— * R omits mwy and ny Poon; E A 22 mery Son 
NW TD WI wWp—* REA insert mw. —* R omits vy; EA omit vy ty ; 
A has a blank space, thus showing lacuna. —* E A insert naw; R places 
qo mMsa1 vy after on new by. — *? Ed. Amst. ow) qo pro AMD AT bax 
om ‘n Ww probably like other variants addition by the editor Menasseh 
ben Israel. — ** R omits from ow till 9x1; E mx ya (sic) wo PIT Ow 
wy wn psy) yD 5 As aT To pyr 90 JOT os “Ow ON TPIT 9 Ow. 

Cc 
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maayo mseapd aaayo ‘ar qyoy ar yo ander pay | qdon oes) 
Sdn sad mend ew jax bon Zonondey ono on 122 
pasa nnn nabiaw mayo ayo ov fonp cpa anny nondon 
spmixos Sy Soave ines madpm * pods Seay qdon aa oxy 
noxdoa fovpyn odin andor sw oN 22 AND wD Zon 
yyy moan vantn Secon ndwa ow cam on sy omen 
» Ay soon anow awynn Yyspon maa yaw nynd omy 
Mam wos ot ype. yt 72 aby prpn oy spy Soa 
»8 op wos na Zomdy ayy yey axa ’b Sowa mw mw Soa 95 
Noany wsipon na S55 *DI)DDDN j2 DID'D “raw Any oO 
aan naw by @4nx aya ana [nns] myo Zowm » odwrn 
nfaby] -2node vnnn navy “opsya omap ow 230 
midbwax on ax Sw spa 7 aypsm pow | ayy “nb wendy NO 
ww dy mynworp maw Svan Bond Np Blom on WMI] 7B 
wy ata yy iI) nwND ALD NIT] @ADDIDDIP MNP? 
:[onapd ons] Soy xdy amis oa 8 oe 
*psaxp @aaaw mbvean ann awn axed ow ays own 
wow wo ma wm -ndswo pam on often Sax maw] arm qdon 
owsx[aa (E paxn) pas i322 A] ody pyesn ona omyn’ mx 


1 Ras 50; EA wn we. —? EA ono a). — 2 R owe maw. —* (RE 
maw; Eom). — ° Or sxsw; R JN'D II "0 or D1); ep. note 31, p. 7; 
EA omit the name. — ® REA omit piwy. — 7 EA opm. — * EA 
opr. —*® REA oro. —” R (omits -w) Ana wT YNdw dD; 
Eory Tin ROWNON IND PDI OW); A vw TNA NIwWdR WNDdwW1 OW); compare 
note 26. — 1 Rmay for mai; E A nwm, omitting the next three words, — 
22 R omits sy Joon. —* RE and Edd. add; Aw. —™* EA...2 we. — 
15 F Aon. —18 Roxsm; E xvn; A nxsn. —7 Romits. —'® EA ons. — 
19 R adds m1. —” E purposes; A oioerr 71; Romits it. —* EA on. — 
2 REA omit weiws. — Rona; E wis; A nro. —* A adds 
vy. — % REA mon. — * RE deleted; A nnn pnw; compare 
note 10. — 7 R wn; Eni; A vrn. —”% RB woop; E woop. — 
29 R(E) ymyowop; A np ww Sy) HywWowp maw (omits NIM) OI wp 
ypymmwyp. — ° R mpw ww; E oswn vow; A oyna) wi). — 4 EA 
add one. — 2? E xp; A mw. — 8 Roma wwe; A mnie. — * EA 
Db). 
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Dey 55 Syn ma TPA NIT) TPEYDNA MDS NBD NYY NIT DIM 7139 
rat) 9) eID. PayA TDD mwyy na 9 Sw D2 xm 1d 
2a3pwy3 790 Seen a) awn wR OID “) ADdw ‘9 3597 
Sao bw opdn ow tania xm + 25% oNnaw 43 yo22 “1 
ayo no bw opdn ow 7a aon yyoxs pdin *py3p SAM 
pew mdyvan mosn pwssin pong cans oyp tnx pom tnx 
sop Ppidy Sy pons an fowds . Papin bw anow 'y 
Yoda Pow Sop ony | owyor Again oma ow em ™ Syn 
Boye oow ow dD 33 “ADIN jD Bann awwon pa 
madoo » 7 oypxtays opm Sains yaw odo ono 
yo w cps yay Morsay ors moody awn pep RD 
3D TID AN @wasw 2 p1290 1549p bw vax * pip mad syn 
amy wdap xoyw anid Zann “pons ow -2ndnna ovdxyoen 
pvdenny mpd xdbw omyp avy xdy Sawa yyyy min 7 wden een 
2 Dy))DDDN PONS OM :2 ow ony on im ow woyd xdbx 
ppnow 3053 Seay don poms own 3x0 ptm by pa 
DANA Nspm »“nonn nw pos ono =Aow ww pon 
sn posxn ina ya) oop vor oma mondo ann. pow awhy 
bn bn min on oy nioyyn “nam. onan ots 122 Abe ANDD 


1 R adds w. —? R now and omits 1371; E ywimows; A pow wi. — 
5 Ray onaw youn 5; (E 42; Avra, as usual).—* EA add won. — 
5 REA omit these two words. — ° R "20; Ewrn; A onrn. — 
7 Rome wp pom ans wy pon pow AN AYO; EA opr ow ann ym 
°3D WD INN POT ANN Ww IME pt. —*® Rao wor “wo; (E moo “w mb 
mon ow); A Non 7 Nwdw m>. —*® Perhaps 2p is fallen out? E illegible ; 
A ow. —? R oven; E wor; A ory. —" R tn. —"4 EA pa. — 
8 Rpm. —* REA ‘onn.—” EA moon. —* EA mn ody on 
(ana = ADM). — " KR »n xmas 5 E syeyprr 099; A aiypye D592. — 
* RK view; E puaypw; A puypw. — R oma pon pn. —* EA 
omit from (Diy) mara to (Dip) ma; E vww. — 4 R ovan; EA 
omit. —* EA wi. wrx. —* R abn. —*%* EA pwn don. — > REA 
yr. — * R ome. — 7 EA chw wip vow. — * E ow (EA) vy 
mm. — 9% R pwwpeck; EA piworor Joon prow bow ow. — ? R 
omits two. — * Or ew? Compare p. 8, note 10. R qNDda don or 
my; E pra oxo; A pata yon (after yon). — 9 R mow) pwe men 43; 
EA ow mao ww. — 8 REA mo. —* Row; Aym. — * Eon; 
A nyvn. 
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‘ayway anaa Sap 395 mw ono 2am | [snx 55) Tooy|yna fF 
son youn om [odnon wen by Sadxa ade prods omipbno 
oy] Soa %raby sdibwh odin 7 weds ops ones oy 
Soy mopon 2550 oan Uadpy sy py pas [Sxynw ore 
®opn bs “xpip wore [oy oonds om] « am de om 
[yoo may wo mda] yy NM OD Ww “ADD wo Pad DMNA 
mun 52) nmdmon nya Somds “omnaa oda osdy niwy 
ony ovpawn ox wa omy vbw Yaw abr (do pe op 
‘ay nv’ ondy wm [osm omjwy wos aa. omdy npn 
= avy OT 1 APINT N'A ADIN nap AYN - FAD “AY ON 
AMA ns Sw Sy 4 myeps 2 md pos pax» pou 
Sig9 noon ondnna nw nid syd omixpnp yswN own 
wasn nda sem ov 2 oysae ws aid yay Faxed 
new yoo ower os spy | 1 Seow “ay tet 9 Zoey by TT 
DynNd ww ow ome modo wx xm anaa Bann yd oD 
SSD DNA ‘nw ond) DIN owd oD Pym py = oD OMA 
pda oon ov ore $5 Sy mon * non xin piataD abs 
ma ND Nm yaaa nowy San ‘ay 390 Seas 9 pen 


1 REA ons; R omits from omy to omy. — 7? R ans dy. — 
Ss REA omit § w.—* REA nywn.—*® REA ex or. — ® R mevm. — 
TRowha; Eo; A wevds (mxipn).—® REA insert ow. —® R adds 11. — 
10 (Should it be > ?). —™ Riawyyp. — ! R dpa, see next note, — * After 
nan (note 9), EA read (A mxipa) xa 58 oan mar dw nyo 532. — 
4 Enop; A nwe. — & REA omit omn 59. — % EA omit own and 
add Jinn; R om 4y NOD I own). — 1 EA onbw ona. — ?® R omits. — 
19 So no doubt originally BM; Row provi; Ew poo pry; A yo pe 
w pe.—” EA on we.—” A adds %.—” R (pyn illegible) nrw; 
EA myn. —% R. omits. —#* REA myopia. — * No lacuna visible; 
R illegible (ava a7 WY Sy?); Enna ’y; A (note: 2? mmx) (ny) wT TY Oy. 
Ed. Amst. xsym an Yy. — *% RE wpb; A xp, EA omit from here to 
the second mention of this name. — 77 R mewn. — * EA have instead : 
E mw; A cw. — ” R uses generally letters for numbers; several 
variants of numbers which evidently arose from similarity of letters, 
like 3 and 4, > and 3, point to a priority of that method. — * R vy 
Sa. —2 Ro onw; EA on Sw. — * E throughout 1; A through- 
out ron. — *% EA onan. — * (Here and further on) R xoxran; A 
xnppt,. — * REA pom and add dyn; (A dryer). — *° R omy; 
EA one ni 53 5y. 
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sim 62S 4S | 35m 7a apy “ay AWE “1 pmyy “9 apy? 
pn jo mp wm ‘ow pINn ‘DaND Fo) od myy Dp 
ao amy 99909 Nps Sean smn ney Sy nave pon swe 
S” pnyy O93 °9D NON 9 NWI OW -SmEDIID PIN 7b33 
Mada py meow wy own @s290°9 podwn wpp xm 
mye yap sy awe 9 Bowens 2 Sxqw oxo 2 Ov” 
V pwn :4p3 9p won | a) 39n yma tan andy ‘a 
mbnp ow om osm oa ay xm Pardwand om Bow 
nay Sy naw xv nnmxn bap som mxn voy wo Bonn 
naw 2pm sabynd Sapa naw sane Sapa onyed on 
52 pnyy 1) moby “y pyow “9 pwon 2yypbmp mdi 
ma mse apy “ay 4ydyoox B13 pyow “ay “ID NaN 
baron wena. abyp Sy Zap owen *om *,. . xd 
s98p 92 [pAIN A Tw)yn Mma aD * apy? “a AyD by 
by *xp mmino ay am - 25% ap 2 /aa pnyy “ad wnn 
ay Sy %no5> myppa ow [p22 own) . pn} nay 
py ov sey [ox3 oD ayyaay qdno wm. on new dy navi 
[Map yn] o'w OWN OM ANID yD YnN OrdD 3 Sew /9 
omdy ope ®onw opawn ox a omy now dp Spx amin 


1 EA omit. —? E omit %3.—* R owxay oma myo; EA ovndy od mov; 
he quotes ed. Const. pap for myo. —* EA omit. —® R ‘1; EA aww; 
(Eon 5x). —® Runny and omits xin; EA 1M, E omits oan. —7RA 
4) aniom; Eb. anc. — ® Reovawp; E xyyans; A ayia. —® EA as in 
note 38, p. 4; E omits 5%. —* Rew or myn; EA pm. —™ REA 
oye. —@ Ron. — 3 A wm. — * RE omit yp}; As. — YEA 
mow. —26 R aywind; E wypind; A aypwind. — 27 A onw. —® R oma; 
EA on. — So BM; R nawy wa ann abapn (sic) ; EA awy wnen bapa. — 
7 Romawy msn ayapm; E oawy on new by awy own Sapm (ons ++ awy 
being mere repetition of earlier words); A (ao new by awy) INNA APM 
mawy.— #4 Soalso RA; Exm.—” EAornm.—® Ry. —* R this name 
illegible; E omits from prow 4 to prow “, roar 12; A yo om 43, 
but Edd. yovmx on qi. — % RB oywid; EA read. — % on. — 7 EA 
omit Tw. — 7% R aynpn. — Ed. Amst. adds om ‘12. — 3° R wpp; 
E wepyp; A iepyp. — * R omits yen 2; EA yan “.— 3 Roo; 
E A ‘yi. —* R (Neubauer) n’4, evidently misread for 4, see e.g., p. I, 
note 16, p. 2, n. 44, p. 7, n.3, &c.; A >”’z1. — *# RE omit. —* EA omit. — 
8° Rama; Enna vy; A awa vy. — 27 RB’ one ov2g oT ow ow! 
RNDD VD YIN OYD FQ bxinw; EA ja bonw 4 OR DIE OD ow OW) 
WMI Wy yw yxy (A OND) DID. — ** Rw pr poo pr. — * E on qr. 
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a9 ow nddy npr anna opoynn Sewn wip Sap tow 
ARDY 7 owy ody OMS wa 2nwom 5 Sean ann obiwn 
yd SsbA wna ws “sy FAN “Ay apy? “Sy pny® “a 
Foam | awa dome wesy myn addy pew spon Sy si odin F 
Psomwdrs “9 8 yprn Seypw 99 7399n oD Awe “ay dn Sy 
oan 55) s4ppn Myyan po NBN ASIA 93 Minn aby /ad 
SB oxyioy Sane mindy) ym ova 2on atin dd pran yaANd 
om women maa onyn wn 55 Sapn Syxn wnadny mona ow 
ons 52d papas osm nye sSys “owrp ora oon DwoN 
ew own +! 4y “ee osm men wows Sap vay onan Dan 
Dyas ws am wm Sy gaa Baim Twapwiad maxpsp 
3 292 onmar 9 Syn ssa Sy aby now ow. ? wo 
31005 pos 4 on ows = propa toda Syn oon ovdyp an 22 5”7 
payor Z ome todo sim ima AnD ow Zap AT 
pen Sena wy sind omany bad Fao omdy sev | ain ayvind FT 
DAIsk Ay ypysacnT Yny2ass SA) ony)? 42> AD) “vy 2 Dn 
yoiod meow #yaas ov 257 sep “aa pny “ay 
7 QwNAD) DDN ow AND wD * oT ow Saws mays Spon 
‘ay arypss “a> Atay 43 ona apy? “araean yc’ 


1R ow w.— ? R obliterated after +** a7 ow. Neub. reads (suggests ?) 
mwoem ddwo ay ow. —* R omits from ApY ‘>; (A has unabbreviated 
seroay.) —? R omits. —° EA mow. —*° EA don em. —7 EA 4 am 
1 mw (A has throughout mostly 134 instead of 9; this will henceforth 
generally not be noted). — * A pinn.—* Rome; EA omit. —” R 
adds ny. — R pau.— ” R omits o7 mn 1W0>; EA omiton.—* EA 
ome. — 4 REA pwn on. — © REA myn wow yo om Soap mn (A 
adds Ys); EA add mame ne on po apm xm. — EAonw; R 2. — 
WR wpa; E wypyss (m=z); A wwpymp. —% RK o~; EA wm. — 
we FDR yo2; E, ed. Const., quoted by Asher, oraiww; A med raw. — 
2 °R oan Sa on by. — 2 RE ‘92; Ara 1. — ?? RE omit 5%; Ao’. — 


23 Read psrp3) decisions. — ** R ora pro para; EA pmo oxo OKXn. — 
2% EA omit yon. — 7% EA onnio; R adds here ony), but this word 
belongs after wand. — 7 EA x00) bw (E ody) ond. — 7% EA ono. — 
2 E’/p; Aon .— ™ (E awa). — * EA arn. — * E omits 5%. — 
3 Ra; EA wow. —* R dapwr ya gyn wid; E >a wt puna wi; 
A o>, $wr pya xp wae. — ® REA onan dnp. — * EA omit. — 


377 RA weyn.— * R%, but then there would be two apy ’n in that list 
besides ***72 apy ‘7; here and generally instead of 12 E 3, Aon vn, 
sec also note 9, p. 5 (this will not any more be noted). —” Rye nm. 
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emdyaa] 55) Farpmars pany Sew pyr oy dy TmavepopN pe 
Savby Towa] eosin pop mp ny Sastoya35 ym oy ‘pw [ 
avn “assy Power oe mand nop py [em Smayaad] on 
pip yop va Bowxasy [pew] 2 ordya oan may mivawn 525 
(> wy] Sapa Ans WS Byam Moay “9 Sysan xewon 43 
Sapna an Sarid Soy ote per Zpyn Sem nev myprpy mbna 
msn) at 9) 30 MD ADweA Ye OFAN “| PowRAD 
ovo 2 osm men wow 2 pa na wt oon abn Aaa pa 
 pwxsay oon spb ® om Sap ow yn %watad meow yas 
pow own =  @Syanoceany goats Zanabdn andy 
wo oaynp | mynd ney opp sim @dwana xapam wya and 
van @ or mynd opo @520 “pbx oa) “npn wa on 
YAN) DASD PAS Sony xnan mem nisdny “axvmandy may dx 
on mawd Soo % pode mony * many py par Sane 
oman sadn ow. psp ar pa 2a oy Sy Samed ow oye 
mask @ 73 ens“ oa 93 gaueares Pore wines 
ones wy festay “ay @ andy “ay ondw san Seinw /a 
nowy sya) Spwy oma wm -SndndS myyap mes ons 
599155 mone “ysas own =: Sod oan 595 pas “omy 


Ro eoer ; E exo; A xox. —? EA porn. — * REA omit 
‘ox pow. — f EA insert Pom. —°.R myn. — © EA on. — 7 REA insert 
pm. —* A mow. —*° A mo. —'° EA mony. —" REA xen. — "EA 
ody. — 8 R wri, evidently ‘wxin or wxim ; so also notes 19, 26, 40. — 
«MEA ¥% crnns. — § REA insert ma.— © E oma; A oma.—" EA 
yt Sworn. — 8 REA npb.— ” R warn (see note 13). — ” R omits 
mm. — 7 R omits. — ” REA add wm. — * R has here a §. — * Rw); 
EA winn.— * EA omit. — * R wen (see note 13). — 27 Rxnpn 4; E‘ 
nnodr mow. — % Rad poy ‘, and omits bxin) 9; EA (A027 93) 93 RADY 9) 
5”) bxsna. — 9 Rovowenn; EA wbwmen. — %° EA myo (A cnw) ‘a on. — 
* E ox. —  (R 903). — * Ronen; REA add bxrnw. — * A my bx yarn 
Reta 5 E menas Aros pawn ; R (only) mea pawn. — EA npr pas. — 
36 EF A 15D yw), omitting worm. — 97 A myodor; E ayva>ioe; R omits 
all from yx 5210) to 520) (dittolepsy ?), and reads bom) (? 278 or prix) d20) 
mow. — *° EA omit mich. — ° Rxoey pai a yp by; EA papa op bp 
prop (A pre). — *° R exnay (see note 13). —! RAE pin (A 3) 932. — 
220 Joss Absa w25 R omits M3 12 Jo 4.—* R omits; EA wndw (ie. 
mnbw).— * R adds ay; EA add $’3.—* REA omit from w to this wy. — 
“ EA add o2.— * R onmy. — # R ows. — * R’a; RB uses mostly 
letters for figures. 
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Asher’s Test. MS. R. MS. BM. 
nypoay Dew poyA oipny opp dSoaw oxwon owsnn 
PIIT NIT NWI) MDIPD paxd iwi22 wy mm spon Nam 

pyaxd wy nds 
wopwp|oabs “1 mows ndnwp ndyowp 
”5pnn nwa} wher owder mo yom SpA 3 nwa 

Taonn yous “9 AT you “9 NIN) 92137 jo “9 NIT 

?maindyad sum pawn emsday aon bysy Soemy pap wr 

mptaw sa ast S531 InN PID 335 bom) 

wwxp wans wawad a| (R adds pat) wwyo2 wat vans wewad “> 
past 

PDI DY OPIN UNS NIT 1D PED DID) OND) OMpiny 

WN TD 


eyaat ndonn an nox | opon ndmn inane nos | snap mdnninn «nox 


Superscription again 


(not in E) 
$7 ma “9 Sw myo 
3h yy 93 11329 WON 7o"23 9 WON 
mbnn oney snxyy ndnn snxyy adnan 
‘xDOwIPIY IWyD xooiprp dyn] xpoprp ayd myn 
PDS A Pens} yas a TT ons ax PAN 


Tappa fmassn yd om ow qo nsdn owns Sxwinsand 
WS PANT Soa symm p99 NYDD 2x5 Sor orpay 30 ANT NT) 
Payysynas om ow own son “by~x [nae xm] opps 
Myo ody ote onan] oon ow “wp Sap ow wm 
rm oonnax 8’) aodw can Syendxw tan ney v9 
mbox Sowa on may Sy Vaan mfp wy emp sx 
2 mbox 2 vali 2 xrpy] pt paxn | nrpon dao oan anna 

1K 4’s0, — ? E adds mm. — ° E omits 53. — * E nooyw. — > R 
obliterated ; E mown; A awrno.— § R anno; E anow.—7A 
mopr.—*® RAE onn.—* AE xh. —” E pp mse 912 (also R seems 
to have myqwn).—" RAE ‘ty, —' A nndsa vy; E anona yy). — 
18 R adds pan. — “* R omits pw. — & EA vn j3. — * R adds ay; 


EA %.— EA insert nnwn.—* REA own.— YEA oyn.—” EA 
mw. — 2 Ro xenon; E maiwn; A anon. — % E eyo; A xyoor. 
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Asher’s Test. 
Title page: 
1b yo93 135 Sy myon 


7 mp IPA 
ps5 33nd = poN At 
yOND SNS WN TDDY 

youd "a5 wy tN) 
sb + Sabeywy aay 3 
xan pon 


24) 


ix ynata wen 

an 12 Naw orpn 552) 
mew onan 55 

NON WIN “DD YOwWY IN 
STIHD PAN row? SWE 


HP ADV RW 7A) 


OF TUDELA 


HEBREW TEXT. 


MS. R. 


yO"2 IBD 


WIpHDd N23 yO"3 “9 
bn nbnd syn 
xi pon 


mpm ma 


YNED TINI WIAD NIN 
sn> naw orp 553) 
mews patna 55 ns 
NON WIN HD POW AWN) 
pana wows xd WE 


NP 93 WNT NW 73) 


MS. BM. 


any mypdd 7aD At 
yo" “4 
y”) MANAI PAND 731) 13 


WOIPIOD Ny? 703 “4 AT 
ayy mdr yD 
xa pom 


MANS 


1NBD NI WED NIT 
n> 13 D23w orn don) 
mew ovat b> 

NON WIN AD yowwr 


yANa wow) xd wer 
s7BD 
yp 20 NIT 


* E pon ‘1 myoo. —? Not in E.—* E veon, —* E maw. —*E 
yymun.—° xb is omitted by mistake, likewise in E, This and other 
mistakes common to Asher and MS. E point to a close connexion 
between the Ferrara edition, which A mainly used, and E. 


B 


BM. Benjamin of Tupera’s Itinerary, Britis Museum, 
App. No. 27,089, p. 149 a 


This page corresponds with the printed text, from the 
commencement to p. 4, line 8. 


tees mines to Aste and 
iets te Ferrers olitin, with 
soaeult warriad , “iy 
a wept a a 


art mo?! just baduig oii ilibe 


——— 


FACSIMILES. 


Fol. 149 a of British Museum MS, 27,089 : ; ‘ to face page & 
Fol. 4a of Casanatense MS. 3097 . : : ; = GR 

Fol. 57 of B, Oxford MS. 2580 : 5 2 ; Z ; aN Se 
Ff. 60 and 61 of O, Oxford MS. 2425 : 3 i : i SIO 


Ff, 160 b and 16ra of British Museum MS. 27,089 . to follow ,, 0 
Fol. 26 b of Casanatense MS. 3097 . 7 , ‘ : to fuce 5, UD 


Fol. 27a ” ” ” - . . . ” ” wy 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE text, embodied in the following pages, is that of 
the British Museum MS., which, as well as the other MSS. 
used for the collation, are described in the English Intro- 
duction, p. xiv. Words obliterated in the British Museum 
MS. have been supplied as far as possible by the MS. 
Casanatense, and are shown by being enclosed in square 
brackets. 

The introductory passage to the work varies so greatly 
in the manuscripts that it has been thought proper to 
place these recensions in parallel columns by the side of 
Asher’s text. 

Notation of the MSS., &c. 

BM signifies the British Museum MS. 

R (= Rome) signifies the Casanatense MS. 

E signifies Epstein’s MS. 

O (Oppenheim Collection) signifies earlier fragment in 
the Bodleian Library. 

B (= Bodleian) signifies later fragment in the Bodleian 
Library. 

A signifies Asher’s text. 

C » Constantinople Edition. 

F » Ferrara Edition. 

"2’N in the margin with | in the text indicate the 
pages of Asher’s edition, which alone are referred to in 
the Index and on the facsimiles. 
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